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Edges That pad EE Brnaycrcngamtennay cxaninguied 


Probably you have bought edged tools made of steel that Ny growers’ profits, which your company WHAT DO You SAY? 
was crumbly, or too soft to hold an edge, or so hard as to 4 is conducting, will certainly meet with the beet investment tney farmers say that 
be brittle. You may have bought them for good tools, too, Ath ready response and be a source of when they bought an 
There is, however, a sure way to get tools with edges that N great improvement and profit to the Electri “Handy 
last. It is simply to ask for the Keen Kutter Brand when farmers of the United States. The Cc Wagon 
buying. Keen Kutter Tools have been standard of America whole country will feel it and be 40 & eo lpm cosy work, light draft. 
for 36 years, and are in every case the best that brains, wonderfully stimulated. Should I be- made tor your old wagon. “spoke united with 
money and skillcan produce. They are made of the finest come more familiar with the condi- Huby Fastentesd not to break or work loose. 
grades of steel and by the most expert tool makers. Asa tions, I may be able to offer a prize ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, Itt. 
say kind line of tools is sold under this brand, in buying in thie comtest-——[Georse M. Tucke 
nis ° x ai. T, 
kind of tool all you need remember is the name Sects Cémnty, Mo. 


AST I 

Any movement tt which has for its 4 ePayFreight 
object encouragement of better meth- 
ods of farming should receive widest 
commendation. A contest of this sort 
should stimulate farmers themselves 


to close yatio 

The draw knife shown here is an example of t the excellence in sel sar sage” pape ee ee ee * 
of Keen Kutter Tools. It has a nicety of balance and soll, Getta anh % Soe gee. And guarantee safe delivery of 

“hang,” which has never been successfully imitated, and es at ae’ Wee mg of thelt Advance Fence. 
it is made of the best steel ever put into a draw knife. In eg - - B. Voorhees, Dir N J Agri It is made throughout of the 
all the years that we have sold this tool we have never per ee. et fan Soa Ca 
y " as oe re. (@) . 
wret stom Soler too Kaile | is no better. than all r phi — — morsoed be here. thus preserving and utilizing all 
other Keen Kutter Tools. Pca a rg xt aha not yet orderag the strength of the wire, about 
The Keen Kutter Line was awarded the Grand Prize at tal ig ee or even sent for half of which is wasted in fences 
the St. Louis Fair, being the only complete line of tools rena in - pe asrenay"wsyee The with cut stays. It is sold direct 
ever to receive a reward at a great exposition. euportance of Cony ths wihew & from the factory at wholesale 
Following are: come of thevarious kinds of Keen Kutter Tools: moment’s delay, because of the great price on 30 days’ free trial. 26 
Adzes, Hammers, Haichets, Chisels, Screw congestion of freight on nearly all styles for every purpose. Our 
Drivaes Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, railroads. Even with the promptest Free Fence Book contains valu- 


Baw ‘001 Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass r : eer 2 S 
Hooks, Brash Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, ee filling of orders, delays in transit bid able information. Write for it. 
Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, in fair to be more numerous and. more 
Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Rarors, etc., protracted this spring than for many Advance Fence Co. : 


and Krives of all kinds, f a , : _ 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, y y — Insure against this difficulty by 5665 Old St., Peoria, tli. 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. ordering early. 


Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: a 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains For spring sowing Dwarf Essex 
tien. H ‘ : : : . 
ioe ie ae rape is O k. I have tried it with per- 
fect satisfaction for milch cows and 
SIMMONS HARDWARE C0., St. oe and New York. ' hogs. It does best in fairly moist cool 
im i season.—[H. J. Williams, Washington 
county, N C. 


most practical, dur- 
A co-operative plan has been pro- THE RAPP FENCE Ble mnd loweat priced fence 
moted whereby Brother Whitehead | gnthemarket Write NOQNSTRUCTION, CO. 
can be obtained at minimum expense Faller Building, Broadw 4 Bt., New York City 
to — sec and private meet- 
ings. he officers or members of any 
local or Pomona grange wishing to WE WANT TO CONVINGE _ 
secure his inspiring lectures, addresses € . c ‘ 
or personal suggestions, should write 
Mortimer Whitehead, past lecturer 
national grange, R F D No 6, New 2 
Pee for the birds to rise — oe | confidence because he Brenawick, fe are mverns Gates that it is to your interest to buy Frost Fence. 
that would be most convenient for We do not believe in it because we make it, but make 
16-gauge_re shot : This gun has all the your grange to be visited by Brother | it because we believe in it and stand back of it with 
i and pattern possessed by a 12- ~ gauge without Whitehead. He will then arrange a } aguarantee. Write us to-day for prices and catalog. 
tour to cover as many as possible of ; THE FROST WIRE FENCE GO. -  GLEVELAND, OHIO. 
more difficult forms of bird shooting. It i is the lightest (614 pounds) and and the granges in the county and state 
smallest repeater made, and a mighty good gun to know. along about such dates, thus reducing — _ NCHOR FENCE 
Al HZardZ guns have the solid top and side ejector features which assure expenses to the lowest possible point. ~ ; ’ ON TOP 
strength, keep out water, twigs, etc., and prevent the ejected shells getting into the As grange editor of this paper, Broth- 5 : To set“on top” you must 
line of sight or flying into your face. er Whitehead will also contribute to ; manufacture an on top 
Full description on request, 1905 Catalogue and Experience Book of it brief notes of whatever he finds of article. ‘Lhat is where 
_ veal hunting stories for3 stamps postage. Write to-day, interest in his travels. Wherever he é 


appears, the order is much improved Send Phe sci feante 

The Lattin five BLITTAS G, and strengthened and many new , 
119 Willow Street New ny re Gena. members obtained. Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co., 
os Dept.cC, Cleveland,Ohio. 


AWonderful Money Saver—There 
are many ways of getting the most out = = wv C E Strongest 


1 . ——y - of your farm. Care in regard to culti- 4 Made.-— 
E | vation, celerity and judgment in mar- | : ee how closelyitis woven. Sold 
= r ae | keting, keen attention to details, etc, irect to the farmer at factor 

































































ie . Ss Tae 4 is rices, on 30 Days Free Tri 
} all are important essentials with the our money back if not satisfied. 








Vy oy 4 
AN N fe Every wire— NY. —— wide-awake, up-to-date. successful : Write today for free Catalogue. 
both strand and stay—No. 9 gauge, SJ farmer. Such a man is quick’ to Vad K, y § COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 





Thickly galvanized. Best grace steel. We mail free sample for inspec- A P 
tion’and test. A more substantial, stock-resisting, time-defying fence grasp everything that helps him to = » # Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. 


‘was never stapled to postw We freight on 40 rods. Write for book 35 Ts. 
pey c . ‘ 
own o reap gr eater profits and en oy more 


ponent Lee ne enihianieemenemenemtenen omivenee. coutiets on his farm. ‘Thus to-day ANTI-RUST FENCE 


we find many of our most prosperous = .- ‘ 
farmers with telephones on their testing and a — 


T T, ANTEER Z 7R TISERS on Editori places. The telephone instead of being I of charge any- 
See OUR GUARANTELR of {DVERTISERS on Editorial Page. a luxury is.now within the means of senbc Sueno, 
y the small farmer. It is a money- 
even esm rm ey FOSTORIA, — 


DeLOACH PATENT saving, time-saving, labor-saving, de- 

WHEN YOU WRITE TO P is the Original and Simplest vice that in the long run offers a most 
eee Variable Friction Feed. m | profitable investment for each and aa 

y | every farmer. You would do well to MT eeaneen: 

AN ADVERTISER look this matter up, and the first step Wholesale Prices, 

tig ma a ant bay as Goneinn. Sow tite, to take is to write the Stromberg- ne Z.ots-8 foot up. peer 

* . z aning, D & } " 
Always begin your letter with the words: | Ba#resos, Water Wheels. Catalog free. Wepaythetragne | Carlson telephone manufacturing | 3IRRDOROURDD | nimaniaan BRoriinns, 
«I saw your adv. in.the old, re- | 2*204C# MLWr's Co, Box525, Atlenta,G@a. | company of Rochester, N Y, and Chi- x 351 Muncie, Indiana, 


ia’ > 7) . sh wi cago, Ill, asking them for their illus- 
liable A. A. You will find it will ARMER and stock owners should | trated free booklet on “How the tele- Veterinary Course at Home.—$1200 


brin 7) r epl ne er F use Dr, Speirs guaranteed 

aS FP omnes a * i hs y formulas for stock and oultry. Pesurhiory advice phone helps the farmer.” If you.want oes See ae ~ — ne; tang onl ek 

courteous treatment. Our advertisers = he yee a pag beral —— to agents and a ready response to your inquiry, men- | £n rai Sessa ned for succes 
armers’ sons,with rigs, to introduce our remedies Z - 7 - é ‘ sinfecth 

are glad to send catalogs to and answer Experience unnecessary. Write for free hooklet.| tion that you. saw their ady in this mee ge x Veterinary - ae ad 


questions for our readers. Dr. Speirs Veterinary Remedy Co., Dept. D., Chelsea, Mich, journal. Gannn aiecit in 4 10.: London. Canada, 
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STATUS OF THE FARM. POULTRY INDUSTRY 


M. G. KAINS, POULTRY EDITOR. 

The hen did not play an important part in 
American commerce until after the civil war. 
Prior to that time, how- 
ever, there were a few 
chicken cranks who kept 
Brahma-Pootras, Cochins 
and Leghorns, introduced 
about 20 years previously, 
but with these few excep- 
tions, everyone kept the 
poultry mongrel, who 
yielded her occasional egg 
with spasms of vociferous 
advertising. In those 
palmy days hens were a 
necessary nuisance, kept 
mainly for the sake of 
custards, cakes and other 
rural dainties, which off- 
set somewhat the damage done to garden’ and 
other crops, regarded with. displeasure. 

The neglect under which the poultry then 
grew resulted in searcity of eggs during winter, 
when prices were high and abundance in sum- 
mer when they were low. Frequently eggs could 
be sold or bartered only with difficulty, even at 
the minimum price of 6 cents a dozen, or even 
less. Though prices have risen, there is still the 
same complaint of low prices among those who 
do not manage their poultry well. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that the poultry industry has 
had difficulty in raising from the disrepute in 
which it was formerly held as a business ven- 
ture. The whole trouble has been in the mental 
attitude of the farmer. This has subjected the 
birds to systematized neglect; they were rele- 
gated to the stables,‘ wagon shed, fence or the 
trees for roosting places; to mow or manger 
for nests, to barnyard and field for feed. With 
starvation or butchery as alternatives, and 
treated with such neglect~- what wonder that 
few eggs were laid and fewer chicks succeeded 
in reaching maturity! The chicken fancier had 
with difficulty proved his conviction that 
poultry does pay. He kept pure- 
bred birds and as he occasionally 
gained a hearing, impressed the 
more progressive farmers. Grad- 
ually the keeping of good fowls 
has extended to the farms; mon- 
grels have been replaced and 
more farmers each year are prov- 
ing for themselves the value of 
careful planning, good quarters, 
reasonable care, cleanliness, and 
attention, as well as the advan- 
tage of well-bred birds over birds 
of no breed. 





WHITE PLYMOUTH 
ROCK COCKEREL. 


This improvement has been 
felt in many directions. During 
the ’T0’'s several poultry 


papers were started and .now 
there are more than 80 devoted 
to poultry, and nearly every farm 
paper gives more’or less atten- 
tion to fowls. 

About 25 years ago estimates 





‘Trade Mark Registered 


For Week Ending January 20, 1906 


of the egg and poultry production were derided, 
but when the census published its report these 
estimates were found to be greatly exceeded by 
even the acknowledged imperfect census re- 
turns. Between 1880 and 1900 the increase in 
poultry kept was nearly 130%, between 1890 and 
1900 the increase in egg production was about 
58%, the average rising from 38 to 65 eggs per 
hen. The money invested in the latter year 
was $85,800,000, or an average of nearly $17 
per farm. 

Though these figures seem large, they are 
nothing to what can be realized. This will be 
apparent by comparing the average number of 
eggs laid per hen and the prices shown by the 
census report with reports obtained from other 
sources. The five states averaging highest in 
production were Maine, with 101 eggs per hen, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, each 96, 
Vermont 92 and Connecticut 88. In 33 states 
the average was below 72, in ten below 60. The 
five lowest were Mississippi 42, Indian Territory 
41, Georgia and South Carolina 40 each and 
Louisiana 39. The average prices in only seven 
states reached 18 cents or more a dozen; in 26 
they were below 12 cents. The lowest five 
states were Alabama, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Indian Territdry, between 9 and 10 cents a 
dozen, Texas 8 cents. 

INCREASING YIELDS AND PROFITS. 

While it is probable that in many of these 
low averaged states the highest average prices 
may not be reached, yet it is certain that in 
the neighborhood of large towns, especially in 
the east, the average can be considerably raised, 
because the market for new laid eggs has never 
been better. Clean eggs, guaranteed fresh, often 
command market prices, between 30 and 40 cents 
a dozen; in private trade they often exceed 50 
cents. During December and January these 
prices are common in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

Where such prices cannot be secured it is 
very easy to increase the number of eggs laid 
per hen. If Maine can average 101, why not 
Louisiana and other low averaged states? Proof 





THE BUSINESS HEN 


How many chicks are hidden behind this hen we do not know, but even 
the 25 in sight make a family of respectable size. These White Plymouth 
Rocks are bred for utility and early maturity by E. R. Nichols of Addi- 
son county, Vt. 
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that this can be done is common; common sense, 
care in selection, feeding and management have 
produced whole flocks of hens which average 
more than 150 eggs a year and many individual 
hens have exceeded 200. Again, by judiicous 
calculation as to the time of hatching, hens may 
be brought into laying when eggs command 
highest prices. Taking the feures given above 
as a basic and increasing the average per hen 
only one egg each, the increase in number of 
eggs laid in 1900 would have been nearly 236,- 
000,000. At 12 cents a dozen this would have 
amounted to $2,336,000 more for the farmers, 
and if the average had been raised to 100 eggs 
per hen as in Maine, nearly $82,000,000. 


COMPARISONS 
Well-bred cattle, sheep and 
acknowledged superior to scrub stock by every 
farmer, and every argument that applies to 
them applies with even greater stress to pure- 
bred poultry. No stock pays better, or even as 
well, dollar for dollar invested. Mongrel birds, 
if cared for as even they should be, require as 
much time and labor as important breeds, but 
invariably the returns from them are less; and 
this quite apart from the sale of eggs for hatch- 
ing or of birds for breeding. To be sure, they, 
are less costly to buy, but se are scrub pigs, 
sheep or cattle. 

The cost of a well-bred animal, either bird 
or beast, looks large at first, but this is more 
than made up by the value such an animal has 
as a progenitor. In no line is this so noticeable 
as in the egg laying strains of fowls, which 
became so popular within the last decade. By 
means of trap nests only those hens that have 
laid more than a certain minimum of eggs in 
a year are kept for breeding purposes and their 
habit of egg production is confidently looked for 
in their chicks. It is only necessary to think 
a little bit to see the advantage of keeping such 
stock, and then only a little action in the right 
direction is necessary to improve the margin of 
profit on the balance sheet. 

Important methods of hatching and rearing 
come next in importance to the keeping of pure- 
bred fowls and laying strains of 
hens. The incuabtor, as we know 
it, has been a practical machine in 
ordinary hands for only about 20 
years. Now it is so simple that 
anyone with common sense can 
run it. During the ‘'80’s the 
number of incybator manufac- 
turers could be counted on the 
hands, now about 100 firms put 
out machines and several of these 
sell more than 25,000 a year. 
Such increase, both in number of 
firms and individual outputs, are 
the strongest possible indications 
of the practicability of artificial 
incubation and the prominence 
and profitableness of poultry 
raising. Thus should the farmer 
conclude his more profitable 
course would be to rear chicks 
for market rather than for egg 
production, he can _ readily 


WITHL OTHER STOCK. 
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acquire proficiency and an «increased income. 
The business of raising poultry is highly 
profitable, as a rule far more profitable pound 
for pound than pork, lamb or beef; for chicks 
of good breeds, such as Rhode Island Reds, 
Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, can be 
made to grow about a pound a month until 
four or five months old. When dressed they 
command pound for pound, even in the local 
markets, prices far higher than those secured 
for pork, beef or lamb, and as the cost of pro- 
duction is less, the margin of profit is still 
greater. 

THE POSSIBLE LIMIT OF THE MARKET 
can only be guessed at. A hint may be gath- 
ered from the growth of certain lines of busi- 
ness in which chickens take a leading part. In 
late summer immense quantities of poultry are 
put in cold storage to supply the winter de- 
mand. At the same time quantities usually of 
poorer quality go to the great soup factories, 
the large packing houses and other establish- 
ments have developed the poultry fattening 
brancn, and besides all these there is a steadily 
increasing demand for both live and fresh 
dressed birds. 

So far as the general farmer is concerned, 
the fattening industry is probably the most 
important of these branches. If companies can 
afford to buy ill bred, ill fed farm fowls, pay 
freight upon them and feed them for several 
weeks so as to weigh a pound or two more, 

* surely the farmer could do it better. He has 
his own supplies and does not have to pay for 
feed at city prices. 

GROWTH OF INDUSTRY DUE TO PURE BREEDS. 

One of the strongest pleas for well bred poul- 
try is made by the men engaged in the fatten- 
ing business. They declare that birds of even 
moderate breeding are always more satisfactory 
to fatten than mongrels; thus they iterate what 
the farmer already knows concerning the fatten- 
ing of sheep, shotes and steers. What wonder 
therefore that in view of these facts progressive 
farmers are annually devoting increased atten- 
tion to pure bred poultry raising for commer- 
cial purposes. Mongrels are annually becom- 
ing less popular and when tolerated as a neces- 
Sary nuisance are always unprofitable. Where 
the farmer thinks clearly, acts promptly, keeps 
well bred fowls for a definite purpose and gives 
them adequate attention, he is proving that 
poultry is the most importaant and profitable 
branch of farm live stock. 

In proof of this it need only be mentioned 
that poultry farms and even poultry districts 
are springing up all over the country. Upon 
some of theso farms tens of thousands of birds 
are raised annually for market, or thousands 
of dozens of ‘eggs produced yearly. 
districts, notably in Petaluma, Cal, the output 
is several hundred car loads a year. 

THE THOUGHT IS FATHER TO THE ACT. 

} Every departure in the poultry industry has 
had its origin in the clear thinking and right 
application of the thought of some pioneer in- 
dividual. This man or woman has at first with- 
out exception been jeered at as a crank, but 
later has had the sincere flattery of imitation 
paid him or her. Then the imitators have 
benefited and the community as well. This 
applies to pure bred poultry, laying strains, 
incubators, brooders, and virtually every 
branch of the poultry business. 

Practically every statement herein made ap- 
plies with more or less force to every branch 
of the poultry business. Ducks, turkeys and 
geese have all been proved highly remunerative 
when properly managed. Except ducks, these 
are raised almost wholly for the table. Ducks 
furnish a certain quantity of eggs for mar- 
ket, but when compared with the output of 
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hens, the quantity is negligible. What has 
been done in one quarter can be repeated the 
whole country over. The importance, however, 
of the poultry industry to the generai farmer 
remains for the farmer himself to prove and 
this is being proved by every man who is 
alive to grasp and act upon the best thought of 
the time. 


UTILITY BREEDING 


C. 8. GORLINE, SALT LAKE COUNTY, UTAH. 
Scientific breeding is deserving of study by 
every one interested in the utility side of poul- 
try. No farmer can afford to ignore the profii 
to be derived from the proper handling of even 
@ small flock, Common hens are well enough 
in their way and by scientific breeding might 
in time be developed into heavy laying strains, 
but practical people are more interested in what 
has already been accomplished along such lines. 





INBREEDING CHART. 

They want stock that will produce the most 
eges and meat at the minimum cost of feed. 
Certain strains of Leghorns will produce more 
eggs than any other known breed, because for 
many years they have been systematically bred 
for great egg yield. Under certain conditions 
like will produce like. A pullet from a strain 
of great layers should be a great layer; if bred 
to a male descended from a strain of great 
layers, the females of this progeny should be 
greater layers. 

A farmer friend kept common hens. He had 
read of the great egg yield of certain. strains 
of pure breds, but he could not afford to buy 
such stock. He needed every dollar to pay off 
the mortgage on his home. With a neighbor- 
ing faneier he exchanged a day’s hauling for a 
sitting of White Leghorn eggs; from which he 
succeeded in raising two pullets. Then he 
wished to buy a male of this breed; but changed 
his mind when he learned the price asked for 
the one he selected was $25. 

This man was a reader and a thinker. “Its 
eggs I want,” he reasoned, “not show birds,” 
and he selected the best yearling male from 
his flock of common fowls to breed to the 
two pullets. Every egg from that pen was 
carefully kept and set, and that fall he had 
30 pullets and four cockerels, each half the 
blood of the dams, and those half breed pullets 
shelled out the eggs all the fall and winter. 

In the spring he selected his best half-breed 
cockerel and mated him to the two Leghorn 
hens. The eggs from that mating were again 
kept and religiously cared for, and that fall he 


POULTRY PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


was rewarded with 50 chicks three-quarters 
Leghorn blood. Again he selected the best 
cockerel and the following spring mated kim to 
the original Leghorn hens. That year he raised 
but 15 pullets and two cockerels from that 
pen, but these chieks were seven-eighths the 
blood of the dams, practically full blooded 
White Leghorns. The half and three-quarter 
blood pullets had all been kept and had pro- 
duced many more eggs than his common stock 
and the sale of those eggs helped to pay off 
the debt on the home. If I were to mention the 
man’s postoffice, many readers would recognize 
in this man the now most prominent adver- 
tiser of his town, 

This system is called line breeding, which is 
scientific inbreeding, and which may be more 
readily understood by reference to the accom- 
panying chart. The solid lines in the chart rep- 
reseat the course of the male blood and the 
dots the female blood lines. Suppose the cock- 
erel to be a pure-bred, represented by group 2, 
and to be mated to the pullets in group 1. The 
progeny of this mating would be represented 
in group 3, and would be half breeds. From 
group 3, the best pullets were mated to the 
cock in group 2. The progeny appears in 
group 5, now three-fourths the blood of the 
sire. The pullets from group 5 mated to cock 
in group 2; gives progeny shown in group 8, 
the chicks of which would be seven-eighths 
the blood of the sire or practically thorough- 
breds so far as utility requirements go. 

The chart is extended to show how easily half 
breeds may be created after the sixth genera- 
tion and how by carelessness all may be thrown 
back into one family and thus by indiscrimi- 
nate inbreeding, ultimately deteriorate the flock. 
For instance, suppose in the seventh year the 
breeder were again to mate 9, 13, 10 and 12, 15 
and 17 and discard the others. The progeny 
would be one-half the blood of 1 and 2. In 
following this system of breeding too great 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
definitely laying out the work to be accom- 
plished. 

A chart should be made and its tracings fol- 
lowed systematically year after year, if the 
best results are to be attained. Without the 
aid of the chart, careless inbreeding would sure- 
ly result, and the whole system be spoiled by 
injudicious matings. If the lines of the chart 
are studied and faithfully followed, a great im- 
provement may be shown in the ordinary farm 
flocks which would thus become more profitable 
at but little cost. 


Renting in New Jersey—Frequently a man 
can rent a farm in this section with stock, in- 
cluding dairy cows, and tools, on halves, if he 
is a good farmer and will agree to seed a cer- 


tain number of acres in clover edch year. He 
also agrees to save and apply the manure prop- 
erly, and use all roughage on the farm. I have 
not been able to buy a farm and pay for it from 
half of the dairy products, as no one seems will- 
ing to sell that way. It seems to me that a 
man selling a farm in this manner would have 
nothing to lose, as the buyer would be inter- 
ested in keeping the farm up and in taking 
good care of the stock. I think a man could 
sell his farm in this way and get his interest 
every six months, and have half the products 
of the dairy as payment on the principal, and 
it would be easier for the buyer.—[Farmer Max, 
Burlington-County, N J. 


Prefers R C Brown Leghorns—Last winter 
when the thermometer was 25 degrees bélow 
zero, my Rose Comb Brown Leghorns were 
working in open sheds and laying steadily.— 
{G. Sutton, Greene County, N Y. 








LIFE POSSIBILITIES OF AN EGG 


*\ NEWPORT. 

To the casual observer, an egg consists roughly 
of three parts, but to the scientific investigator, 
these are capable of several subdivisions. A 
few upon the main divisions will be 
enlightening. The shell, composed of lime, 
forms a protection; but it is not an impene- 
trable cover. It is very porous. It has between 
the particles of lime an innumerable number 
of very small holes, which allow the air to pass 
freely backward and forward during the proc- 
ess of incubation. Next is the white, the al- 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES FIVE DAYS OLD. 
bumen. This is not all of one character; one 
portion is much more denser than the other. 
The watery portion is placed around the outer 
surface next to the shell. 

In the interior is the yolk, which in itself is, 
as a whole, lighter in density than the white, 
therefore its tendency is to come to rest upon 
the surface of the white. But the yolk is also 
differently constituted, one portion being a little 
heavier than another, with the consequence that 
the heavier portion moves downward and the 
lighter up. There is a good deal of misunder- 
standing about the very dense jelly-like por- 
tions of white. Popular conception says the 
young chick is developed from them but this 
is wrong. They simply consist of denser and 
more gelatinous albumen, and have acquired 
that twisted, corkscrew appearance and shape 
by the revolutions of the yolk in traveling 
down the ovary of the hen that laid it. But this 
twisting assists in keeping the light side up. 
It also prevents the yolk from being ruptured 
by any sudGen jar. 

INTERIOR STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Open a new-laid egg without breaking the 
yolk. Resting on its side, careful'y remove 
part of the shell, and you will find a little white 
speck about one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
on the yolk next to the shell. This is the true 
germinal spot, known as the blastoderm the 
minute nucleus of what is afterward -to be the 
chick. The term blastoderm -in itseif is a very 
suggestive one; it means the sprouting skin. 
The biastoderm is present whether the egg is 
fertile or not, so that for all practical pur- 
poses, it is quite impossible to tell beforehand 
whether an egg will produce a chick. An in- 
fertile egg and a fertile egg to the naked eye 
present the same appearance. The difference 
is so minute that unless one uses a microscope 
it would be auite hopeless to place any faith 
upon conclusions. 

Not only is it impossible to foretell fertility, 
but it is impossible to foretell the sex of the 
chick which any given egg will produce. During 
the first few days an egg is developing, thé 
reproductive organs in the chick it contains 
are in duplicate, and until the process of in- 
cubation is pretty well advanced, both sets of 
organs are present. Then one set grows more 
prominent than the othér. The rapidity with 





*Epitome of a lecture delivered under the 
auspices of the Utility poultry club, Crewe, 


England, at the National poultry show in the 
Crystal Palace, London, 





ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION 


which the change is made will amaze any 
thoughtful person: The application of a few 
hours’ warmth of the required temperature 
brings into activity all the power lying dor- 
mant from the time the egg was laid. After five 
or six hours, little finger-like processes begin 
to creep out from the blastoderm, and gradually 
distribute themselves over the whole of the 
yolk. 

At the end of 18 hours’ incubation the head 
of the future chick, with the eyes enormously 
developed, and the spinal column, are plainly 
discernible under the microscope. After 40 
hours there is a complete blood circulation, the 
heart is formed and beating has commenced, 
and the blood vessels have spread themselves 
over a considerable portion of the upper yolk. 
These are of a dual character; some are arteries 
taking blood away from the embryo, some are 
veins bringing the blood back again. The 
heart commences pulsating about the second or 
third day. 

When the blood circulation cOmmences, the 
necessity for another organ which has heen 
developing next to the shell arises. There is 
another growth of vessels’ which follow the 
same course as the blood vessels. The natural 
reviver of impure blood is the oxygen in the 
air. There are no lungs in the shell but this 
new organ, called the allantois, which lies next 
the shell, undertakes the work of breathing. 
Hence the necessity for the pores in the she!l. 
If the shell were made non-porous the allan- 
tois would be useless. This has been proved 
with eggs which have had their pores filled 
with wax. When warmth is applied in the 
ordinary way, the first indication of growth 
appears, but the germ dies simply from want 
of fresh air. Hence the importance of the rule: 
never deprive a room in which an incubator 


is working of a constant supply of fresh air. 


WHY EXERCISE CARE IN HANDLING. 

Some people test their eggs, particularly 
white shelled ones, on the fourth day, though 
a much better course is to test*them on the 
seventh or eighth day. I ought, perhaps, here 
to caution against testing eggs too freytiently 
It is very hard for a beginner to refraia .rom 
handling his eggs, but knowing the delicacy of 
the blood vessels, which form a perfect maze of 
tracery over the yolks, and knowing that these 
and a further set busy absorbing the yolk are 
very highly sensitive, he will perceive that the 
less he interferes with the eggs, the less likely 
he is to damage this fragile and delicate 
interior. 

Another reason why I object to testing eggs 
frequently is that in so doing they are held up 
to the light in an unnatural position and some 
of these organs inside the egg are being twisted. 
Again, there is the light. To test eggs prop- 
erly a very clear light is needed to pass 
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through the egg.. When testing I have fre- 


quently seen the light violently disturb the 
embryo. It would stand still a moment, then 
begin to wheel around, and, as it were, k‘ck 


and struggle. That cannot be good for devel- 
opment; therefore, I think eggs should be tested 
only once, and that about the seventh or eighth 


day. If very doubtful about them, perhaps a 
second test might be given on the Mth 
day. i should not go beyond that, because he- 


tween the tenth and 18th days is the most 
critical period in the life of the embryo. 
CLASSES OF INCUBA‘ORS, 

There are two very distinct types of incu- 
bators at present on the raarket; the hot-water 
tank and the hot-air machine. Perhaps the 
latter is really far more ancient than the for- 
mer, but until a few years back there was not, 
in my opinion, a hot-air machine that could 
approach the hot-water tank. I have given 
both systems a very long and exhaustive trial, 
end generally speaking, I have been very well 
satisfied with the results from both. There are 
certainly indifferent and bad examples in each 
kind to be obtained, and experiences vary ac- 
cordingly. A great deal depends upon 
the incubator purchased. It may be taken as a 
general rule that any machine which 
reputation of some years’ standing has been 
found to answer very well in the hands of 
reasonable people. 

The best dncubator, of course, is the 
which approaches in its work the .closest to 
In studying natural incubation, there 
is, in the first place, top heat: Heat 
from below would never do, as it would evap- 
orate the eggs too quickly. The next point is 
warmth; when a hen is 
temperature is invariable. 
a brooding hen is about 
coes not vary a great deal during the time she 
is sitting. 
cessful incubator, a machine capable of develop- 
ing a top heat to the eggs of 104 degrees, and 


then 


has a 


one 


nature, 


rising 


steady brooding her 
The temperature of 


104 degrees, and that 


Therefore, in order to have a suc- 


keeping it steady there, is needed. Of course, 
the eggs under the hen will vary in temperature 


according to the position they take; that is to 


say, those under the breast will be rather 
warmer than those on the outside. But they 
are changed in position now and again. Each 


machine must possess a sufficiency of ventila- 
tion: fresh air, as I have shown, is a perpetual 
necessity. 
Another very 
that of moisture. Hot-air 
usually non-moisture machines, the 
tank machines require added moisture. Per- 
haps there has been no bigger bone of conten- 
tion between the manufacturers than this ques- 
tion of moisture or non-moisture. Within rea- 
sonable limits both systems are satisfactory. I 
think a great many people overdo the moisture, 
Some manufacturers even declare that if chicks 


question is 
are 


greatly discussed 
incubators 


whereas 





IN FRONT. OF THE BROODER 
The artificial rearing of poultry has attained such popularity and is so well understood 
that after the first fow weeks the birds practically keep themselves, the only attention being to 
fill hoppers with fooi, provide good grass_run, move the house twice a week and be near running 


water. These White Wyandottes 
Hennepin county, Minn. ‘ 


Were raised for business by the Sanitary poultry company of 
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do not come out freelyy dip the eggs in water. 
To my mind that is a ridiculous practice. Eggs 
do not require a lot of added moisture. The 
amount that should be passed through the ma- 
chine should be just about sufficient to keep a 
check upon the amount of evaporation. An 
egg contains about 85% water, the body of a 
chick about 80%, therefore a slight driving out 
is wanted and not an atmosphere always 
saturated. 
METHODS OF MANAGEMENT. 

Every reputable maker sends out instructions 
with his machine, and it is the purchaser’s place 
to follow these implicitly. If he does not, he 
is running a risk for his own pocket, and he 
is not doing justice to the maker of the 
machine. He must also bear in mind that the 
instructions sent out with any machine are the 
result of experience with that particular make, 
and as the manufacturers’ interest lies in 
obtaining satisfactory hatching, so the direc- 
tions are to that end, and should be valued. 

The incubator should be placed in a sunless 
room or an underground cellar, or any place 
where the temperature is even day and night, 
or fairly so. I do not consider it an indication 
of good working in a machine if on cae run- 
ning you get perhaps 80% and on the next occa- 
sion -you only get 50%. There is something 
wrong somewhere. It has been rather the rage 
with advertisers lately to make a great fuss 
about 100% results. Now if novices are think- 
ing about taking up an incubator, do not be 
misled; 190% results are exceedingly rare. If 
one gets 80% on a six months’ working, he may 
conclude that he made a very profitable deal 
in his machine. 

One may have as good a machine as is pos- 
sible to get, but unless the eggs are right, he 
cannot hatch them. An egg must not only be 


fresh, but it must contain all the elements and 
the germ that go toward making a good, strong 
chick. Unless they are carefully selected from 
stock birds kept in such a manner as to insure 
a certain amount of animal vitality, they can- 
not turn out strong, lusty chicks. Always get 


your eggs from the best sources. Enough direc- 
tions are not given about changing the posi- 
tion of the eggs in the drawer. Manufacturers 
say that the heat is the same all over the 
drawer, but not one machine in 1000 will give 
the same heat in every part. Therefore, it is 
advisable to shift the eggs from place to place 
in the drawer. 


DURUM OR MACARONI! WHEAT 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

A few years ago durum wheat, popularly 

known as macaroni wheat, was not grown in the 
United States. Now the annual production has 
reached many millions of bushels. The world 
moves but the difficulty is to get it to move 
without friction. The macaroni wheat has 
come, and I believe it has come to stay. The 
farmers, especially in the arid or rather semi- 
arid belt, welcome it. The large milling inter- 
ests oppose its distribution. It is here to stay 
and the question now is how to grow and handle 
it to the best advantage. The farmers, more 
particularly in the area mentioned, welcome the 
growth of macaroni wheat for the following 
reasons among others that might be named: 
“1. It is hardy, so hardy that-it can endure 
more cold and drouth than the varieties ordi- 
narily grown. This means that millions and 
millions of acres of durum wheat can be and 
will be produced in the range states, where, but 
for its presence, wheat would not be grown 
at all. 

2. It is naturally a vigorous grower and 


yielder, and because of this has greater power 
i 


FIELD CROPS 


to grow and to produce on land iow in fer- 
tility. than old-time varieties, 

3. It is in a sense rust proof and, therefore, 
but little liable to injury from the source 
named. 

4, Because of the large yields which it gives, 
it may be grown with advantage to furnish a 
food for stock when grown alone or along with 
other cereals, 

The millers oppose the introduction of durum 
wheat on the following grounds among others: 

1. It does not make the same grade of flour 
as fife cr blue-stem wheat, and because of this, 
if they ground it, the flour sold would have a 
disturbing influence on the markets which they 
have secured for their best brands of flour. 2. 
If they ground it they would have to erect new 
mills with special machinery for the purpose, 
or put other machinery in to do this work. 3. 
If durum wheat were to overshadow other 
varieties in this country, the competition in 
durum flour would probably be stronger rela- 
tively from other countries, as durum wheat 
has power to grow over wider areas than the 
ordinary varieties. 

One real difficulty confronting growers has 
arisen from the want of knowledge regarding 
markets. Any millers, and more especially those 
engaged in large transactions, refuse to han- 
die it, and also to grind it. The few who signify 
their willingness to grind it, cannot begin to 
handle the crop. Because of this, it has been 
found necessary to relieve the situation by seek- 
ing an outlet in the form ‘of foreign markets. 
This is being done. 

The home market is also likely to grow apace. 
It is a fact that leaving sentiment and usage 
out of the question durum wheat makes as 
good bread as other wheat. It is not quite so 
snowy white, but has a somewhat yellowish 
tint. The taste and nutriment are quite up to 
that of other sorts. Large quantities will be 
manufactured into flour for making macaroni. 
But a far greater amount will be consumed 
as bread in the homes of millions of our people 
when mills enough have been secured to do the 
grinding. Already some mills are grinding only 
macaroni wheat. 


ITS PLACE IN THE FUTURE. 

It has been stated that macaroni wheat yields 
better than other varieties, and that it is prac- 
tically rust proof. Would it be wise then on 
the part of the growers of the standard varie- 
ties generally to discard them and to grow 
durum instead? Clearly no, where the other 
varieties grow and yield well and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. Durum wheat is not pos- 
sessed of the properties that will enable it to 
drive out the standard varieties from the mar- 
kets of the world. 2. It must always be con- 
fined to special markets, and this means that 
there is always likely to be some restriction 
on the markets for it. 3. Because of this it 
is not likely to command the same prices as 
other standard varieties of wheat. 

Because of its good yielding properties and 
its hardihood, this wheat may be grown with 
advantage doubtless in some portions of every 
state in the union, if for no other purpose, as 
a food for live stock. Grown alone it will fur- 
nish an admirable food for fowls, especially in 
the winter season. Wheat is well adapted to 
egg production. When grown with oats or with 
oats and barley, it will furnish an excellent 
food in the ground form for dairy and beef 
cattle and swine, and in the unground form 
for sheep. The great advantage from growing 
it thus lies in the fact that larger yields of 
the combined product will be obtained than 
from growing the respective grain factors sep- 
arately. 
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THE BASIS OF PROFITS 


HERBERT MYRICK. 

“Why should I pay twice as much for one 
grade of seed as for another,” a farmer writes 
us. He refers particularly to onion seed. But 
the question may readily apply to nearly all 
kinds of seed. The very fact that this question 
is raised so frequently shows how easy it is 
for farmers to fall into the trap of buying seed 
merely because it is cheap. This is one of the 
greatest mistakes. Without good seed of the 
hest varieties, the whole“year’s work is handi- 
capped, even though one uses best methods of 
fertilization, culture, harvesting and marketing. 

As for onion seed, we know many farmers 
who make a specialty of this crop, who would 
not plant ordinary seed, even if they were paid 
$10 a pound to do so. These men insist upon 
having onion seed of a certain strain, true to 
name and pure of type, grown under conditions 
or’sold by specialists that they have known for 
years, and whose seed has proven to be most 
satisfactory. Such onion planters will pay al- 
most any price to get the seed they want. The 
same is true with growers of many other special 
crops. Market gardeners who make big profits 
pay big prices to insure good seed. 

This principle is now. coming to be better 
recognized by growers. of corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes and other staples. Seed corn breeders’ 
associations have done much to stimulate right 
ideas along these lines. Many a corn grower 
whose yields and profits are much greater than 
his neighbors, will stop at no reasonable ex- 
pense to get just the quality of seed corn he 
desires. The same is coming to. be true of wheat 
und oats. The sooner this truth is universally 
recognized, the sooner will the average farmer 
increase his profits. 

The breeding and planting of good seed is 
even more important than the breeding of good 
stock, because results are more easily and quick- 
ly obtained and are relatively larger. To such 
an extent is this matter neglected that it may 
almost be said that half the cows in the United 
States are eating their heads off—that is, are 
kept ‘at a loss. _Men will plant the cheapest 
wheat they can find, and then wonder that they 
getionly eight to 15 bushels per acre, yet marvel 
that their prudent neighbor gets double. 

This doctrine of cheap seed is a curse to the 
country. It is a doctrine that is repudiated 
by every up-to-date, progressive farmer. The 
main thing is to get good seed—that is, of a 
variety adapted to your farm, seed true to name, 
free as possible from adulteration or admixture 
of inferior seed, of strong germinating power, 
and of great inherent vigor and virile heredity. 
Such seed is cheap at ten times the price of 
poor trash. If you feel you cannot afford to use 
such seed for all your crops, buy a little of 
it and raise your own seed. That is one of the 
objects of our grain growers’ contest—to encour- 
age farmers to plant just one acre this year 
of the best obtainable seed, from which to stock 
their own farms and sell to their neighbors next 
season and thereafter. 

The “average farmer” who can least afford 
inferior seed is the one who persists in using 
it. Oats at 20 cents seem so much cheayer than 
seed oats at $3 a bushel, that {oo many of us 
won't study into the matter te satisfy ourselves 
that at ten times the ‘price the latter are really 
ten times better investment. To be sure, price 
is only one factor in seeds, high cost alone is 
no guaranty of merit. The vital fact is that 
the best seed is the cheapest. 








MAKING THE MOST OF FARM COWS 


C. H. ECKLES, MISSOURI. 

The greater portion of the dairy products are 
not preduced by the special dairyman, but by 
the general farmers. It is the latter who makes 
up the majority selling milk and cream, and as 
a rule they do not have cows of a special dairy 
They are not so much interested in the 
fine points of handling a highly developed dairy 
cow, run under high pressure, as they are in 
learning -how to get the most out of the cow 
aiready on the farm. 

In Missouri we find a great many who are still 
keeping cows in the good old-fashioned way 
and raise $20 calves on land worth $75 per acre, 
and feed them butter fat worth 20 cents per 
pound. The limit is about reached. The cow 
must produce something more than a steer calf 
to stay on our land at present prices. This is 
why nearly 10,000 Missouri farmers have milked 
the first time the last three years. 
As many more will milk for the first time in 
the next few years. These and thousands of 
others want to know how to handle the cows 
they have to work with. 

Only a few of them have learned, so far, that 
the-best time to have the cows calve is the 
fall, and not the spring. The cow that calves 


breed. 


cows for 


UTILITY AND BEAUTY AS SHOWN BY AN ENGLISH HEIFER 


CATTLE INTERESTS 


dry feed about the same time, which is less 
favorable for his development. The cow caly- 
ing in the fall is dry during the hot, dry flytime 
of late summer, when the farmer hardly has 
time to milk her anyway. 

Not many years ago farmers looked amused 
when one talked of raising calves on skim milk. 
It called to their minds the poor victims of 
sour creamery milk and of owners who did not 
know how to feed them. To-day, aJmost every 
neighborhood has farmers that raise good calves 
every year on skim milk, and it is taken as a 
matter of course. The hand separator and the 
teachings of the experiment station should be 
given most of the credit for this great change. 
Many communities have already reached the 
point in dairy development when the calf is 
not raised except to replace the cow in the dairy 
herd. This is the usual practice where the cow 
is of the special dairy type. Even the most ex- 
treme partisan does not advocate raising beef 
steers from males of the dairy breeds. The spe- 
cial dairy ¢ow should produce enough so the 
calf can be left out of the question. 

Every cow owner knows that, as a rule, the 
cow does her best about June. It is well to 
consider what are the reasons for this wiih a 
view of keeping the same conditions as nearly 
as possible the remainder of the year. In the 


Here is a picture’that delights the eye of the corn belt cattle feeder and breeder. This fine 
Shorthorn yearling heifer, Bright Jewell VI, has drawn forth great admiration at British fairs in 


1905. 
than the beautiful side of fine breeding. 


Her fine “beef characteristics” also please those who have more of an eye for the practical 
Bright Jewell VI carried off the blue ribbon in such 


shows as Lincolnshire, Bath and Western, Glasgow, Royal Lancashire and Great Yorkshire. 


in the fall gives the bulk of her product when 
prices are highest. She must be fed anyhow and 
housed. A little additional feed and care serve 
to keep up the milk until spring, when the fresh 
srass starts her up again almost like a fresh 
cow. She will produce about one-fourth more 
milk in a year than if she had calved in the 
spring. 

In the winter the farmer also has more lei- 
sure to care for thé cow and to raise the calf. 
Many find the calf can be raised better when 
born in the fall, as it goes onto grass when 
weaned and has a good chance to grew before 
it must spend a winter on dry feed. A calf 
dropped in the spring is weaned and goes on 





- "pays to house a dairy cow well. 


first place the cow is comfortable in June. She 
is not too warm or too cold; she is outside all 
the time and has plenty of good air and clean 
surroundings. In the second place she gen- 
erally has an abundance of feed and feed of the 
proper kind. : 
TO GET GOOD RESULTS IN WINTER 

we will do well to provide these conditions. It 
The fat steer 
will do as well outside as in the barn, but the 
cow is different. She is not protected by layers 
of fat and is very sensitive to cold. It is not 
necessary to keep the barn at a high tempera- 
ture, but, at least, it should be windproof and 
have a good roof. In Missouri we do not find 
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it necessary to say much about ventilation, but 


plenty about nailing up the cracks. Where the 
barn is tightly built, as one of the bank or base- 
ment type, then it needs proper means of ven- 
tilation. During cold fall or spring rains, or 
in severe winter weather, the cow is much bet- 
ter off if she remains in the barn all day, except 
what time may be necessary for her to get a 
drink. 

In feeding the dairy cow two points must be 
kept in mind, she must be fed liberally, and she 
must have the proper kind of feed. It has been 
shown by experiments that it requires about 
two-thirds of what a cow eats to keep her alive, 
or in other words to run the machinery. She 
can_only produce milk from the last one-third 
of her ration. The man who feeds a good cow 
only two-thirds of a ration is only supplying 
enough to run the machinery. Under such con- 
ditions a cow may be able to produce some milk 
for a while at the expense of the material stored 
in her body, but it will not last long. One cow 
well-fed and cared for will make more profit 
than two or three poorly cared for and fed on 
insufficient rations. 

The second mistake is the feeding of a ration 
not suited for milk production. The farmer who 
feeds timothy hay and corn fodder for rough- 
ness need not expect a big yield-of milk. The 
cow simply cannot produce milk from such a 
ration because the materials are not 
there. The farmer wants to raise his own feed 
as far as possible and raise such as will make 
a good ration. First of all the roughness should 
be clover, cowpea or alfalfa hay, because these 
furnish the material for milk,.and also allow 
lcorn to be used as the greater part of the grain 
ration. If these hays are fed, the farmer with 
ordinary cows will not need to buy expensive 
‘feeds to balance them. If timothy hay must 
be fed, it will pay to buy some feed to balance it. 
For this purpose cottonseed meal is one of the 
best and gives the purchaser the worth of his 
money in spite of the high price at which it 
sells. Of this about two pounds per day is 
enough to add to the feed of a cow giving a 
large amount of milk. 

In general, we feed a dairy cow all the rough- 
ness she will consume, then grain in proportion 
to the milk she produces. About two pounds of 
grain to each five pounds of milk produced per 
day is somewhere the right amount. It is a 
great mistake to feed all alike, as is so often the 
practice. The fresh cows and those giving lots 
of milk are the ones to feed liberally, while the 
cow nearly dry and giving but little milk will 
not give more if fed freely. 


proper 








At Calving Time I aim to have my cows in 
good, thrifty condition. It is necessary to give 
some grain feed like bran and oilmeal and 
about the time the calf is due, I feed some roots. 
In an extra stall I place the cow at calving 
time and keep her as quiet as possible. I always 
allow the calf to remain with the cow until 
well-cared for by the mother, so as to get the 
first milk itself, as I believe this is very neces- 
sary for the health of the calf, although I some- 
times milk the cow first if the udder is inflamed. 
The second day I take the calf to its stall and 
begin teaching it to drink. 
readily. 


Holsteins lear very 
I give them the mother’s milk entire 
for a week or ten days and‘then gradually use 
separated or skim milk. I know of no better 
feed than whole ground flaxseed, not oilmeal, 
wel]l cooked in a double cooker and given with 
the milk. I am never troubled with scours nor 
lose any calves by disease. The youngsters 


thrive right along.—[F. N. Godfrey, Cattaraugus 
County, N.Y. 
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Which way do you skim your milk? 

It is hard sometimes to realize just how 
great the loss of cream is with crooks and 
pans. Some people may not believe that a 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


skims nas anos closer than the old way to increase their butter yield one-fourth 


of mor. 


ut it does. Users say so., Here’s an every-day example— 
“Avturas, CaL., Sept. 1, 1905. 


"The U. 8. Separator beats them all for ease of handling and clean [W 
skimming. When we got the No. 7 we were making 40 Ibs. of butter 


per week with pans. 


The first week 


that we run the Separator we 


made 60 Ibs. and with less work.—KELLY BROS.” 
For additional proofs write for our interesting free catalogue 


TRNONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
18 caatrally located warehouses in United States and Canada 








SLOANS UKIMENT 


‘are a necessity to every 
‘Farmer & Stockraiser. 


MAILED FREE. 


Sloan’s Treatise on the Horse, 
and Sloan’s Advice on the 
Care of Horses, Cattle, Hogs and 


Poultry. 


Send youraddressto , 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 615 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, <- x 
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Horse,” free from drugzists or 
Dr. B. J KENDALL CO, Enosburg Falls, V¢, 


Seldom See 


336, knee like this, but weg hegee 
ve a Mock. Bude or pruice om 
Stifie, Knee or Tnroat. 


ABSORBIN ar 


will clean them off without layin 
the horse up. No blister, no hair one 
2. free, “ABSOR delivered. Book 10-B 
ABSORBINB, for man- 
» $1.00 Bottle, ‘Removes Soft 
»Cures Varicuse Veins. Allays 
Pain, Genuine mfd, only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfleld, Mass 











See_OUR GUARANTEE of 


MADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





SECURITY 
Stock Food 


is sold on the honest plan of satisfaction 
or no cost. This isa straightforward plain 
talk and means just what it says. 

Use Security Stock Food (giutenized) 
for growing animals; for fattening animals; 
for work horses; for milch cows. The 
Food won’t cost you a cent ent if you can’t see 
that Security Stock Food has saved feed, 
made quicker ‘growths kept your animalsin 
better condition, given more milk, and made 
you more money. Write us if not satis- 
fied and we will refund price in full. You 
are the sole judge. No questions asked. 


For five years this guarantee has been on every 
package sold. italso covers Security Poultry 
Lice gow Gall Cure, Colic Cure, Worm 
Powder, Calf Food, Heave Remedy, Healer and 
Rheumatic Liniment. Securit preparations are 
sold xo dealers in almost every town in the 
United State s, who willrecommend them highly 
and “backup? ’ our guarantee, 


SECURITY 1S TAR ONLY GLUTENIZED STOCK FOOD, 


SECURITY STOCK FOOD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DEAT os HEAVES! NEWTOR’S 


. Bo rmanent cure for the 
lee iments named. Recomm 
mended by ve 
‘ : and —— Every drug- 
gist in America has it or 
Send for Booklet. can eit 


dealers, or by mail or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


“WHAT SHALL I SAT 


estion that sometimes one from w to 

bs h ee aya mnede up. t 
Start yoorhereer by saying tm Prlces and particelary jot 
st ar ett r US saw your adv. in . 
liable Ae A.” and then the rest will almost write itself 




















Wintering Brood Sows. 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN. 


It is not a good plan to ever get 
discouraged and neglect to properly 
feed and care for the brood sow. She 
is the machine that is capable, if well 
fed and cared for, of converting 
cheap grain, odds and ends of the 
waste fruit and vegetables, skim 
milk and other almost waste material 
into palatable and salable meat. At 
the present price for grain and pork 
there is still money in the pig busi- 
ness. The brood sow brings returns 
twice per year, and although the mar- 
gin of the profits are a little closer 
at some times than we really enjoy, 
when the advance in price comes, 
and it is sure to, there is another 
crop of pigs on hand to enable you to 
reap the benefits which the stock- 
man richly deserves. 

WHAT TO FEED. 

It is a matter of importance that 
the feed be in a palatable condition 
and that a great variety be used. 
Corn should not be given in very lib- 
eral quantities for it is not the ma- 
terial out of which good bone and 
muscle can be made if fed alone. It 
is far better to give sdme June clover 
or. alfalfa each day, together. with 
some corn stalks to chew on. If the 
corn stalks are not fed in too large 
quantities, and are sprinkled with,a 
little brine they will eat the leaves 
and a large portion of the stalk. 

For sloppy feed oats ground with 
the corn, cob and all, mixed with 
wheat middlings make a good ration. 
As the farrowing time approaches, 
roots in small quantities with some 
bran and a little oil meal can be 
added with good results, as constipa- 
tion is thus prevented and the fevered 
condition that sometimes causes 
them to eat the pigs will not appear. 
If fed liberally on such feeds, but not 
made excessively fat, a contented dis- 
position will be cultivated and this 
is beneficial to both sow and the com- 
ing pigs. 

Make the sow comfortable by. giv- 
ing her a warm, dry place, in which 
to sleep, and at same time furnish 
bedding. Take out the soiled por- 
tions of the bedding often -and re- 
place it with new. 

Do not confine the brood sows to 
close quarters. They. need pure air, 
and an abundance of exercise, to 
make them develop bone, muscle, life, 
and a vigorous constitution. This 
makes them capable of transmitting 
to the progeny the vim and constitu- 
tional vigor necessary to make thrifty 
and profitable animals. 


Breeding Hints for the Sheepfold. 


W. A. M’COY, MERCER ©O, PA. 





In the days when wool growing was 
the primary object all Sheep were 
bred with a view to wool alone and 
their owners seemed to forget that a 
sheep could have any other mission. 


-| So now when we find a man going into 


the mutton business he often has too 
much of the wool form in his mind 
and lays too much stress on a-good 
fleece when other qualities are lackinz. 

In choosing a flock of ewes, get them 
as nearly square as possible, with a 
short, thick head and bright eyes, a 
large frame, well. spread_ribs, giving 
plenty of heart room, and not hollow 
just back of the shoulders. Also allow 
plenty of space where a large amount 
of: feed can be converted into mutton, 
or milk to raise a good pair of lambs. 
The model ewe for raising a strong, 
fat lamb should be built on the same 
wedge-shaped form as the model dairy 
cow. I have never seen a ewe that, at 
@ rear view, presented a wide hind- 
quarter, tapering gradually to the 
fore-end and @ level back, but raised 
a thick fleshed lamb. Have the ewes 
as near alike as possible, so that being 
bred to one ram they will drop lambs 
of a uniform ‘type. 

If the ewes are of the Downs, ram 


should be a Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Oxford or Southdown, but if they are 
long woolec the ram should be a Lin- 
coln, Leicester or Cotswold. The 
nearer WwW” approach the pure-bred 
type, by line breeding, the more per- 
fect will the offspring be. He should 
be a thick, blocky fellow but, unlike 
the ewes, should be heaviest in front 
with thick head, broad between the 
eyes, a short neck and heavy shoul- 
ders. The shorter the distance from his 
mouth to the stomach the better. His 
back should be perfectly straight. Be 
sure to get your hands on him and by 
pressing. firmly on the back notice 
whether the backbone sticks up like 
the blade of a knife or if there is a 
crease all along ‘his back and more 
noticeable toward the tail; indicating 
a well spread rib and a thick covering 
of meat. If the latter is true he is a 
sire of lambs that will be easily fed 
and thick fleshed. 

As’ soon as ewes are bred the ram 
should be taken away. Then when 
stormy weather commences in winter 
the ewes should have a dry shed to 
run in at nights and out of storms. 
But they should not be shut in unless 
there is danger from dogs or from 
some Other cause, as they are liable 
to be overheated in too close a place. 
At this time if there is good clover hay 
a very little grain will -do, but if the 
hay is not good a mixture of bran, 
oats and corn, equal parts by weight, 
should be fed about one or two pounds 
per head each day, depending on the 
condition of the ewes. A good thing to 
feed at this time is roots or silage to 
keép the system loose and cool. We 
never close our sheep barn tight until 
it gets 8 or 10 degrees below zero or 
very stormy until lambing time. 


Methods of Dehorning Calves. 


This is most rapidly done while 
calves are young, and two general 
methods are employed. The first is to 
remove the horn when it first appears 
by means of the caustic potash treat- 
ment, but for more mature animals 
dehorning with the knife is_ better. 

In the first method it is only neces- 
sary to carefully watch a calf and as 
soon as the small button of the horn 
can be felt upon the head, the hair 
should be clipped closely from around 
it and the button rubbed, after be- 
ing moistened, with a stick of caustic 
potash. This operation may be re- 
peated until the button becomes very 
red and inflamed and seems to be ten- 
der. In a short while it will harden 
and drop off and usually there will be 
no further appearance of the horn. In 
some cases, however, it is necessary te 
make more than one application. 

Older cattlé may be dehorned with 
horn clippers, with but little difficulty, 
if facilities for holding them are at 
hand. All that is necessary is a nar- 
row chute, with two heavy stanchions 
at the end, between which the head 
of the animal may be firmly held. 
Then with the aid of one of the im- 
proved horn clippers the horns may be 
removed with a single operation. If 
the dehorning is done with any of the 
crude instruments which first ap- 
peared upon the market for this pur- 
pose, the head of the animal may be 
bruised seriously and require subse- 
quent attention. It is frequently a 
good plan to cover the wound with a 
daub of coal tar or some other disin- 
fectant which will prevent undue 
bleeding and assist in the healing. 
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For Road Use I want a horse that 
can trot off at a good speed; one that 
will do his work-freely and not have to 
be touched up with the whip to make 
fairly good time—[W. W. Stevens. 


Backing, C. W., Pennsylvania, has a 
colt that is well broken, but she will 
not back up. Hitch her to a light 
buggy and have séme one to push the 
buggy back; take her by the head and 
pet her and at the same time push 
her back gently. Do this a number of 
times until she gets used to it. 

















LIVE STOCK 


degrees until the curd becomes very 
firm. 

A few experiments along this line 
will show about how firm the curd 
needs to be, but roughly it may be 
stated that it will require about 2% 
hours from the time the curd is bro- 
‘ken. Drain off the whey, stir the curd 
for 15 or 20 minutes, allowing to cool 
slowly. Salt at the rate of 2% pounds 
salt per 1000 pounds milk; put in a 
mold, square or round, as desired, 
and apply considerable pressure. The 
amount of pressure required is rather 
indefinite, but should not be less than 
100 pounds to each cheese. The uten- 
sils required are a thermometer, a tin 
vessel for heating and a measure for 
measuring the rennet extract. All of 
these articles, including the rennet ex- 
tract, can be purchased from any 
supply house. 


The Cleansing of Milk . Vessels. 


DR A. H. STEWART, PHILA HEALTH BUBEAU 














The purifying of milk vessels and 
utensils is next in importance to the 
health of the dairy cow in the pro- 


duction of pure milk. Milk is pol- 
luted more frequently through the 
medium of flithy cans and bottles than 


in any other manner. After an in- 
vestigation of the matter it appears 
that the dairyman has a just cause of 
complaint against the dealer in the 
city on account of the conditions of 
the cans returned to the farm. A 
large percentage of the cans are re- 
turned without any washing what- 
ever, and the balance are only pos- 
sibly clean. ~ Milk, on account of the 
butter fat it contains, possesses a great 
adhesive power for the tinned vessels 
and glass and can only be removed 
with difficulty, but if removed” before 
it becomes dry and hard upon the 
sides of the vessel it is comparatively 
easy. * 

The Philadelphia bureau of health 
has requested the dealers to cleanse 
all milk cans, but it is evident that this 
request has not been complied with 
instances. The 





CORN GOING UP. 

This illustration shows the result of 
getting seed corn from the south and 
planting it _in a northern latitude. 

stalk grew in Winnebago Co, Ia. 





Making Cheese at Home. 


Cc. F. DOANE, U S DEPT OF AGRI, 

Will you kindly publish a recipe for 
making cheese at home. Just a good 
cheese receipe that can be used ata 
country home without much cost.—[A 
Reader: 

Use milk three or four hours old 
that has been held at about 70 degrees 
and which has not as yet commenced 
to sour. Heat to about 86 degrees, 
add commercial rennet at the rate of 
3 ounces or 85 cc (cubic centimeters) 


to 1000 pounds milk. Allow to coagu- in many complaints 
late for about 30 to 40 minutes, break of dairymen concerning the conditions 
the curd with a spoon or three-cor- of milk vessels led us to take up the 
nered stick until the particles are the investigation of the cleansing of bot- 
size of the end. of the small finger; tles and cans used in delivering milk. 
heat slowly to about 100 degrees, stir- The methods in use are as follows: 
ring almost constantly in the mean- 1, rinsing out cans or bottles with 
while, and allow to stand at 100 cold water, usually at the hydrant; 2, 











DAIRY UTENSILS THAT GET PLENTY OF SUNSHINE AND PURE AIR 


Farmers who deliver milk to the Bordens not only have to conform to 
certain rules about feeds, but special sanitation. Great care is taken about 
utensils. Jarvis S. Phillips of Dutchess county, N Y, delivers his milk daily 
to the Bordens at the Hopewell Junction station. Mr Phillips is now deliv- 
ering six 40-quart cans per day. The evening milk is placed in the cans and 
they are immersed in a natural spring where the water averages 49 degrees. 

morning’s milk is placed in the spring until it has cooled down to the 

per temperature and then both lots are taken to the staiion threé miles 
ay. Our illustration shows part of the cans and utensils used at this dairy 
The strainer is a double-decker, shown at the right as you look at 
the picture. The main part is about the size of a ten-quart pail with a 
een of 100 meshes to the inch; the lower part, hanging on the post, holds 
ut six quarts and is a strainer with about 140 meshes to the inch. The 
wer strainer has a flange on the under side to fit in the neck of the can. 
ese utensils are thoroughly washed and cleansed after each milking, and 
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Put Facts and Common Sense 
work on a Tubular Cream Separa- 
tor and you know it must be easy 
Put Facts and Common Sense up against 
& back breaking, hard to wash, high can ‘‘bucket 
bowl’’ machine and you can’t make yourself believe 
In the light of truth, the out- 
‘bucket bowl’’ separators go to smash. 


Tubular “Bucket Bow!” 

~ Low Can ms Iligh Can 
Simple Bowl or Bowl Full of Parte 
Enclosed Gears - Exposed Gears 


Oil Yourself 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Toronto,Gan. WEST CHESTER,PA. Ghicago. 


More Than Clean Skimming 


Of course you want that. 
Separating cream is an every day, twice a day 
job. You want a handy machine. 
the boasted clean skimming of many separators is at- 
tained at the expense of convenience? 
changed in the new 


PAPEG SEPARATOR. 


Built on a new plan. Its seven gallon reservoir only 
3% inches high. A child can fill it and a child can turn a 
So simple it's almost impossible for it to get out of 
You'll take new interest in dairying and make 
better profits if you buy the right separator. 
your interest to investigate the Papec. 
you Catalogue, free. 


THE PAPEG MCH.CO.. Gox 11, 
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LIMA, MN. Y. 























Steer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide orskin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light,odorless and moth- 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves. 

But e~ 9 
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our Catalogue givt 
our shippin p.4 _ 
structions so as to avoi 
We also manufacture and pelt di y mend 
toconsumer, (ialloway and other fur 
robes. Prices given in 

e buy raw furs but no 

. Ask forraw fur price list. ‘ 


THE, CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
6 Mill Street, Rochester,N.Y. 








The first remedy to 
oure Lump Jaw was 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
t, with years of success beck of it, 

te be s cure and guarunteed to 

Don't riment with substitutes 
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reasons why TH PARSONS Is TT BEST 
DOWN” MILKWAGON MAD 
Write us at once if you wish to know 
Parsons “Low-Down” Wagon 
EARLVILLE, N. Y¥. 


KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


PROP. JESSE R. BEERY, Picasant Hill, Obie. 


‘Theve are man any ta 
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Biest complete plete veterinary, ook 
Soa iifesteated Writ Write us rably bos a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ills. 






LEARN VETERINARY DENTSTAY = 


a Leal deeice. Petals free, 
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DR. HESS 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
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DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 








¥ can’t tell a good incubator or a good 
© by looking atthem. The only true 


er by 
test is in the Hatching and Rais ff 
Chicks. "The machioes that Preve 


Best by that test are the 


Incubators and Brooders. 
Made Sf the man whe 
J, W. Mili Cos.’ ~ be to Batis- 
. W. er ee 
factory results 5 your money te tn 30, 
60 or 00 days Free Trial. If you ar discour- 
try the Ideal—i¢ you don’t want to be 
the Ideal. Send ter the book 
, illustrates 
raise poultry. 
Address J. W. MILLER CO., 
Box 303 Freeport, lilinols. 

















© Fe Old Trusty 
Time. Incubator 


40, 60 or 90 Days Trial. 


We want to send you the “Old Trusty” Book. 
You ought to read it before b an, incuba- 














BARN AND 


washing bottles and cans with a hand 
brush and a solution of one or an- 
other of the various washing powders; 
3, bottle washing machines, by means 
of water power, with a revolving 
brush and @ solution of washing pow- 
ders and rinsing in water; 4, the 
throwing of a jet of live steam into 
inverted cans; 5, washing vessels by 
means of large machines constructed 
to throw powerful streams of hot 
washing powder solutions into the bot- 
tles and followed by boiling water; 6, 
washing with soap and water and 
cleansing and sterilizing in a steam 
box at ordinary pressure or in an auto- 
clave. 

The first method mentioned is al- 
most necessary to remove the dregs 
of the milk, but it will not remove the 
grease and it leaves the can almost 
as dirty as ever, because the cold water 
has but little or no effect in dis- 
solving the butter fat. The second 
method is the orfe mostly used by the 
small milk shop dealer when he uses 
any. Frequently no hot water is used 
and the work is carelessly done. The: 
washing powder solution is not strong 
enough to cleanse properly and many 
bottles are rinsed in the same dirty 
water. The third method is used by 
many of the large dealers. It is a 
very good method of removing grease 
and caked dirt from bottles, but it is 
hard on the hands of the operator 
and the results from a bacteriological 
standpoint are not satisfactory. The 
rinsing of the bottles in the hydrant 
water and draining is only cleansing 
at best in proportion to the purity of 
the hydrant water used, which fre- 
quently contains large numbers of bac- 
teria, 

Throwing a jet of live steam into 
an inverted can for a few minutes is 
used by some of the larger dealers 
who have a great respect for the 
cleansing power: of steam. Frequently 
this method only fixes the dirt al- 
ready in the can and@ does not destroy 
the germs. The fifth method men- 
tioned has been investigated thorough- 
ly and has proven most satisfactory. 
The washing of bottles and cans. by 
a powerful stream of some hot wash- 
ing powder solution with rapid solvent 
pewer pumped into the bottles will 
cleanse 95% of the vessels perfectly. 
Less than 5% must be removed from 
the machine and scrubbed with a 
brush. These are usually bottles that 
have. been used by -the householder 
as a container for some article other 
than milk. The bottles are rinsed 
with boiling water, which is pumped 
into them, removing the ‘solution of 
washing powder. 

Five hundred bottles have been 
watched going through this machine 
without finding one that had not been 
thorotighly cleansed and bottles were 
removed from the boxes and tested 
and found absolutely clean. This prob- 
ably is the only rapid, practical meth- 
od of cleansing and sterilizing vessels. 
The sixth method is one that is used 
in a few of the best dairies and in al- 
most none of the establishments of 
the dealers. The scouring of vessels 
and then placing them for a half hour 
in a steam box and filling the box 
with steam is a fairly good method, 
but it is too slow and can only be used 
when a few hundred bottles are used 
daily. An autoclave, the best and 
surest appliance used in this work, is 
expensive and slow and is only appli- 
cable to a comparatively small num- 
ber of vessels daily. 


—_ 
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Incubators Preferred—For hatching 
a limited number of chickens I prefer 
natural methods, but a large number 
ean best be hatched by the incubator 
and raised by brooders, A first es- 
sential is to avoid buying a cheap ma- 
chine. Then observe closely and g0 
slowly, paying strictest attention to 
cleanliness and never .having more 
than 50 chicks in one brooder—[W. L. 
Dudley, Shenandoah Cotinty, Va. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


POULTRY 
Nest with Runs for Sitting Hens. 


For several reasons it is best to keep 
@ brooding hen within the range of 
her nest instead of being allowed to 
wander off and perhaps return to 
some other nest. For the small raiser 
of poultry a very good form of nests 
with runs is shown in the drawing. 
Any number can be constructed side 
by side. Each nest run is 15 inches 
wide and high and the boards should 
be not less than 4 feet long. Lath or 
thin slats can be used as a covering at 
the top and front, and at the lower 
edge of the front a board 6 inches 
wide is to be made fast. At the back 
the end is closed solid with boards and 
@ canopy is constructed with boards, 
having a lid on hinges so the hens 
and nests can be gotten at. 

Boards are fastened 2 or 8 inches 
from the ground and faced at the 
front with a narrow strip to hold straw 
in place and prevent the eggs from 
rolling out. This keeps the nest dry 
also, and when the whole crate is 
moved about for sanitary reasons, the 
nest is not disturbed. The lid should 
be covered with tarred paper so as to 
make it water proof for the lid, being 
constructed of several boards, would 
have cracks large enough in it to let 
considerable water in during a storm. 
When it rains it would be well to have 
an old piece of canvas ready to throw 
over that part of the run next to the 
nest so as to shed the water, for a driv- 
ing rain would sometimes wet a hen 
and nest. 





Incubator Rules. 


Success with an incubator as with 
anything else depends upon under- 
standing the principle upon which the 
machine works and applying the rules 
laid down by the manufacturer.*These 
will be supplemented by individual ex- 
perience. First, the machine must be 
placed so the egg chamber registers 
the same temperature in all parts. 
Thermometers which register ac- 
curately and alike will determine this 
after the lamp is lit and the chamber 
warmed. While making this test the 
working parts can be adjusted to easy 
action. The lamps must always be 
kept clean and nothing but the best 
oil used. Poor oil is apt to make 
lamps black and clog something. 

On the second day and daily there- 
after the eggs must be turned morning 
and evening until the 18th day. On 
the eighth day the infertile eggs must 
be removed and a second testing on 
the 15th day should precede the re- 
moval of any others not determined 
useless at the first trial. When the 
chicks commence to hatch the egg 
chamber must be kept closed.. The 
chicks may remain in the machine for 
24 hours. The nursery chamber should 
be then about 92 degrees. When 
chicks and unhatched eggs have been 
removed all accessible parts, and par- 
ticularly the egg chamber, must be 
thoroughly cleaned to be in readiness 
for the next hatch. Close observation 
at all times will develop a fund of ex- 





Freddie: “It’s funny your little baby 
sister ain’t got any teeth, ain’t it?” 

Johnny: “Why, certainly she’s got 
teeth, but they ain’t hatched out yet.” 





perience that will stand the operator 
in good stead; but each machine, even 
of the same miake and size, must be 
studied separately to know and act 
upon its peculiarties. 


Hatching and Shipping Young Chicks. 


W. D. EMPIE, SCHOHARIE COUNTY, Ny. 


During several seasons we hav: 
shipped many young chicks to near and 
distant points with very successful re- 
sults. Thie success we believe to be 
due first to the selection of stock, 
eggs, etc. Great care is taken choos- 
ing the breeding birds and in limit- 
ing the number of hens in each pen. 
Good care in management and feed- 
ing assures robust chicks. Only those 
eggs of medium size are selected for 
hatching, as the chicks of over-large or 
undersized eggs either die in the shel! 
or are weak. Great care is also taken 
with young chicks when removed from 
the incubator and placed in the brood- 
er. The brooder must be in order and 
at the right temperature. If little 
chicks are chilled they soon weaken 
and die. Possibly they may not show 
effects for several days. If raised after 
being chilled, they may not be good 
stock as they might not mature to 
natural size. 

Little chicks must not be taken 
from the incubator and shipped at 
once, as the change in temperature 
would be too great and they too young 
We place ours in a brooder and grad- 
ually lower the temperature until 
they betome accustomed to such 
changes as may come during the jour- 
ney. We have found that if not given 
the right care and not subjected to 
changes of temperature before being 
shipped, they will not prove satisfac- 
tory and are usually delivered in bad 
condition. In some cases we have lost 
chicks through the fault of the ex- 
press company not. rushing them 
through, but with proper care in 
marking, etc, such cases should not 
occur and when they do, the loss 
should be made good by the party at 
fault. 

Care should be taken to ship only 
strong chicks; weak ones are likely 
to be trampled to death, and even 
when they are delivered alive they 
do not speak well for the shipper. 
Too many chicks cannot be shipped 
together any distance with good re- 
sults. We ship in compartment boxes. 
These have proved very successful and 
can be sent long distances with good 
results. We believe there is more 
money and profit in selling eggs than 
in shipping chicks, because good prices 
can bé obtained for fresh eggs at all 
times if care is taken'and because the 




















EARLY WORK WITH CHICKENS 





HOMEMADE BROODER IN SERVICE 


This cheap contrivance was made 


proved very satisfactory. See article. 


expenses of hatching and shipping, 
young chicks are quite large and until 
the business is mastered, are fraught 
with many losses before success is at- 
tained, 


Rearing Chicks with Brooders. 








Many people prefer the artificial 
method of raising chicks, but want 
something cheap, writes Prof C. K. 
Gilbert in Storrs experiment station 
(Ct) bulletin It isnot always wise, 
however, to use the cheapest. A 
brooder may be made out of an old 
packing case. A similar one which 
will accommodate 50 chicks can be 
built for about $1. Such brooders 
have given excellent results, but must 
be used in a shed or colony house. 
The brooder proper is made of four 
10-inch boards 3 feet long, on which 
is nailed a tin or galvanized iron cover. 
Above this, around the sides, are strips 
1 inch thick, and on these strips rest 
the floor of matched lumber. There 
should be a couple of 1-inch holes in 
each strip to admit air. 

In the center an 8-inch hole should 
be cut, and over this should be placed 
an old tin pan, about 4 inches deep 
and 10 inches across at the _ top, 
which is now to become the bottom. 
The sides of this tin should be 
punched full of holes. For a hover 
a table 2% feet square, with legs about 
4% inches long, may be used. Cheap 
felt may be tacked on for a curtain, 
care being taken that it is tacked 
from top to bottom every 5 or 6 inches. 
For an outside wall four 4-inch strips 
$ feet long, nailed together and set 
on the brooder, will be satisfactory. 

When the chicks are ten days old, 
one side may be taken away, and a 
bridge used so that they may run 
from under the hover direct to the 
floor of the room. The lamp used in 
this brooder can be bought for 25 cents, 
and the bowl may be made of a two- 
quart tin basin, covered with a small 
pie plate turned bottom side up. This 
plate should have a hole punched in 
it and should be fastened to the collar 
of the burner with a drop of solder. 
It is also advisable to fasten the plate 
to the basin in the same way. 





Caring for Incubator Chicks. 


MRS ANDBEW BROOKS, CORTLAND CO, N Y. 





| care tor the breeding and laying 
stock and manage the incubator and 
brooder myself. Have-had hatches of 
250 strong chicks. Eggs are selected 
from sturdy stock of egg-laying strain 
and the incubator is run in a small, 
quite open, brick summer kitchen. 
The ventilating slides are kept closed 
the entire time, keeping the temper- 
ature at 101 or 101% degrees the first 
week and 102% the last week. I do 
not cool except the last week, but air 
the machine while the eggs are out. 


. 


at Storrs experiment station and 


A sponge dipped in hot water is placed 
under each tray when the eggs begin 
to pip and the floor of the reom is 
moistened if the weather is dry 
and windy. The incubator is, not 
opened, except the slides, till the hatch 
is over and the temperature is not 
allowed to go much above 104. At 
night, at least once, I get up to at- 
tend the brooders, as the temperature 
requires careful attention. The aim is 
to keep them at 100 degrees or a lit- 
tle higher for a few days, being sure 
of enough heat to admit plenty of 
fresh air. 

The first food is stale bread squeezed 
out of milk. No sudden changes are 
ever made. The chicks get a chick 
food and two meals a day of a light 
and properly made johnnycake, wet 
up with soda, sour milk and infertile 
eggs. The cake is composed of corn 
mea] middlings and bran. After the 
chicks are a week old a little ‘beef 
and bone meal and a little oilmeal, to 
which I am partial, is stirred in for 
growimg chicks as well as laying stock 
and fowls during molt. This wav of 
feeding is a good deal of trouble; 
chick food is advisable by nearly all, 
but I believe with Kipling in being 
master of my materials instead of a | 
servant. A large. percentage of the 
chicks start in fine shape, and I am 
not satisfied unless the cockerels 
weigh about four pounds each when 
three months old. Strict attention to 
details is given at all times, as little 
things often lead to big results. 


Temperature Notes for Incubation. 


ALMA COLE PICKERING, PLAINFIELD, WIS. 








Not every thermometer upon the 
market is a sure and reliable indicator 
of the true degree of heat. Though 
the bulb be filled with mercury it is 
no guarantee that the heat indicated 
is the trutmhful degree. Every ther- 
mometer used in an incubator orf a 
brooder should be tested with as great 
care as a physician’s thermometer, be- 
cause a thermometer in artificial incu- 
bation or brooding is the principal 
index of conditions. To be certain of 
the hatch or of the normal develop- 
ment of the baby chicks the thermome- 
ter must tell the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

The permanent success of artificial 
incubation depends upon an abun- 
dance of fresh air without drafts, ease 
of cleaning the brooder, plenty of 
light, a safe lamp, a central warmth 
that affords comfort to the weakest 
ehick and a hover that admits of op- 
portunity to get away from the heat 
as 1 as to get to it. The tempera- 
ture best suited to health and right 
development must be provided in arti- 
ficial brooding if hardy, robust chick- 
ens are to be produced. Among hen- 
hovered chicks, some crowd close to 





brood nestle ‘among the loose feathers | 


of biddy’s wide spread wings with | 
their little heads protruding. 

A thermometer in the brooder sus- 
pended so the bulb is about 2 inches 
from the floor will advise the operator 
of the need of more or less heat, while 
the attitude of the little chicks is a 
true indication of comfort. An ac- 
curate thermometer is a helpful guide, 
noticeably lessening the danger of 
over-heating’ or under-heating the 
brooder. When chicks _artifically 
brooded pile up they are too cold; if 
they pant or lie about on their sides 
with their little beaks open the heat 
is too great; if spread about the 
brooder floor like little lambs resting 
upon a sunny sheltered hillside, the 
very acme of correct temperature has 
been attained. 

In using sand on brooder floors or 
brood coops it is a great saving of 
time and sand to sift the droppings 
from the sand daily or tri-weekly by 
passing the sand through a _ wire 
seive. Then the sunshine will com- 
plete the purifying of the little biddies’ 
shelters. 


rT oO -—”—~—™ 

Common Sense with Sitting Hens. 

Almcst any broody hen can be made 
to sit if handled carefully. She should 
not be carried by the legs with her 
head hanging down, but with her 
breast resting in the palm of the hand. 
Transfer should be made at night, and 
the nest into which she is put kept 
dark for 24 or 36 hours When first 
put on she should be carefully but 
thoroughly dusted and twice there- 


after, the last time being about the | 


19th or 20th day. 
If to be given incubator chicks she 


must be free from lice and in a nest 








Poultry Raising as a Business 


Two motives prompt poultry raising. 
love of pet stock and the pleasure derived in pro- 
ducing it leads some breeders to follow the pur- 
suit regardless of expense. 


In contrast with these are those whe raise poul- 


try to make a living. With the latter it is a 
serious matter. The constant improvement of the 
different breeds in developing the qualities which 
increase value and productiveness calls for the con- 
stant study and application of those engaged in the 
industry, 

The market offers tempting inducements in the 
way of prices, for eggs and market poultry. To the 
man or woman 
looking for a busi- 
neis which can be 
started with small 
capital and which, 
under gocd man- 
agement, will grow 
fuito a paying prop- 
oOsition, poultry 
raising offers bh 
most inviting pros- 
pect. 

The qfhestion of 
equipment enters 
largely into the 
project. The prospective poultryman should select 
his outfit with care. It is better to secure what 
you need from a firm that has a reputation to sus- 
tain than to take chances with articles of doubtful 
character, 

A good incubator and a trustworthy brooder are 
an invaluable asset. The Reliable Incubator (b., 
Box B 1, @ Quincy, IIL, have been making the 
manufacture of incubators and brooders a specialty 
for nearly twenty years, They have perfected a sys- 
tem of heating and ventilation which insures the 


very best results at the minimum cost and their | 


incubators and brooders are guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction. 


They own one of the most successful thoroughbred | 


poultry farms, where their incubators and brooders 
are used and thoroughly tested. 
poultry should send for their free catalog and coin- 
bined book of information. It explains. theglatest 
and best way of raising poultry as a business, 








The Natural 
Incubator 


is the incubator of right air con- 
ditions—Natural use it most = 
mearly approaches Nature’s way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks. Walls of hard glazed 
compressed paper rd, (such as is used for 
car-wheels) making the lightest, strongest, most 
durable incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ers Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
no supplied moisture required, 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points east of the Mississippi. Bon't buy | 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 
Perpetusi Hen Maou fac- § bat: 4s é 

Touechersi..” turers of Trenton, N. J. 




















the hen’s body, others in the same | 


An inborn | 


Anyone raising | 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back 
is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of order. 


What To Do. 


There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem 
edy, fulfills -every wish in curing 
rheumatism, pain in the back, kid- 
neys, liver,. bladder and every part of 
the urinary passage. It cofrects ina- 
bility to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects fellowing 
use of liquor, wine er beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the mest distress- 
ing cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney reme- 
dy, and a book that tells all about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Pingham- 
ton, N. Y. When writing be sure to 
mention that you read this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturis’ 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
















Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations “4 Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid foreggs and oultey 
week by wee “400 ey ast throe ad ny 
tells how and when a toh taken off each 
week in the year coul ‘be 
marketed. Itshows how you can ma 
LS wade with cock, th 1 eeds, 
can be made with each o e jar br 
and the costs of production. me 

Ihave hel thousands tomake money with 

¥ Modei Incubators and Brooders 

are used onthe money-making farms. Itismy 

oa 88 to teach those who use them to do 80 

ee ts 7 Rotor your needs are small or 
J 
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will furnish, without c 
and plans for @ complete equipment 
= t will insure success without your spe: 
g a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete Literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
i 3939 Henry Street, Buffalo, MN. Y. 











GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 6 
Please send me the 1906 Victor Book FREE. 
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The above coupon will bring you without 
cha: a book you ought to have if you are’ 
king of getting an inenbator or b 
ou owe it to ket to 


r cent one, with the same investment for 


Ris purchase of eggs and oil, and the same 


cost to you, 

&} W per cent hatches alm 
an absolute certainty. 
Clip out above cou or 
v o postal and } oe to- 

“ ‘ore you forges. 

> Geo. Extel Co. 
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4 Months Free Trial 
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SIX MONTHS 


, IF YOU WANTIT WITH 


THE NEW METHOD 
INCUBATOR 


‘The new 12 walled open nest WONDER for hatch- 
ing big bodied chicksjor ducklings. 
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NEW METHOD INCUBATOR CO., 
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CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., ‘ALO, WN. Y. 

Boston, Chicago, New, York, Kansas City or San Francisco, 


‘MORE EGGS 


Larger, m le, vi chicks, heav- 
ier fowls, 1 lecger cake ty footing cut bone, 


MANN’S “75, n20rt 
UTTER 
cuts fast, easy, Gne: never clogs 10 I0daystne 


trial. No money in advance. 
F. W. Mann Go,, Box 10, aattiords aone 


more 
other. 








and 
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one. Prices, ready to 
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Also Building Block Machines. Catalogue free. 
tatg. Co., Dept. A-20. Contervilic, lowa. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








THE POULTRY 


where other hens cannot disturb her. 
In the evening two or three chicks, 
at least 36 hours old, may be placed 
under her from behind, care being 
taken not to excite her, lest she step 
on them. At least one chick of each 
color should be given her, for hens are 
apt to kill chickens of another breed, 
color or size than those they have al- 
ready adopted: The following morn- 
ing she may be expected to mother 
as many as are given her. It is not 
advisable.to allow the hen free range 
for at least two weeks. If she is kept 
confined and fed coarse grains, while 
the chicks are being fed-a few yards 
away on finer grains, she will soon 
forget to call them and probably will 
start to lay in three or four weeks, and 
at the same time will continue to pro- 
tect the chicks during nights and un- 
pleasant weather. If the chicks are to 
be distributed among several hens, it 
will be advisable to make colonies, 
care being taken to put those of about 
the same age together. Chicks of dif- 
ferent ages should not be fed together, 
since the smaller ones will be crowded 
from the grain and will not thrive. 


Starting with Geese in the Spring. 


JOHN MALCOLM, ELGIN COUNTY, ONT. 





Of course, spring is not the season 
to purchase breeding birds. All success- 
ful goose raisers recommend early au- 
tumn because geese take a good whil? 
to become accustomed to new quarters. 
But where a would-be owner has not 
means to rear goslings, a feasible plan 
is to arrange for young birds, the gos- 
lings first hatched by some reputable 
breeder. In contracting for such, the 
purchaser should insist that the first 
few to come out of the eggs be marked 
for him. They are generally most ro- 
bust and active, hence most valuable. 

When they have learned to be self- 
supporting they may be taken to their 
new home. Where geese are already 
kept sittings of eggs, preferably all 
from one source, may be purchased 
and put under geese, and the eggs of 
the common stock hatched in an incu- 
bator or under hens or turkeys, In 
these cases the eggs must be sprinkled 
to supply the moisture the goose car- 
ries with her when she returns from 
the water. A hen will cover five to 
«ight eggs, according to her size. If 
more than these be put under her, they 
are likely to hatch poorly or slowly, 
because of being insufficiently warmed. 


Market Poultry Raising Essentials. 





First class birds as parent stock 
with Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes not more than 15 hens to one 
ruoster; free range for breeders and 
for young stock whén old enough to 
take caresof themselves; judicious reg- 
ular feeding of variety of foods; ample 
pure water; cleanliness at ail times; 
dry houses; shelter from rain; con- 
finement and increased quantities of 
fattening food such as corn as market- 
ing time approaches; reliable com- 
mission dealer in good market for live 
eight or ten-weeks old roosters.—[S. 
W. Pulliam, Stokes County, N C. 

For market I consider it important 
to have a white breed of fowls because 
the birds present a nice clean appear- 
ance when picked. In raising roasters 
should want a large breed. It is im- 
portant to have healthy, vigorous 
stock to start with, to keep the chicks 
growing by feeding well, and to keep 
the brooders and houses clean, to give 
all the feed the birds want but not 
leave any by them all the time as they 
don’t seem to have such good appe- 
tites if that is done and the mash will 
sour and be wasted. Birds should al- 
ways have a chance to exercise.—[W. 
M. Davis, Hillsboro County, N H. 

Early hatched chicks, proper care, 
one rooster to eight hens, with Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, free range, plenty 
of pure water, wholesome food in 


YARD 


abundance and variety, strictest clean- 
liness first, last, and always, starvation 
for last 24 hours before killing, dry 
picking —{F. A. Ball, Multnomah 
County, Ore. 

Experience, not theory. Regulating 
chick production to the ability to care 
properly for the number of chicks 
hatched. Never placing more than 20 
chicks in one brood until they are fully 
feathered or at least two months old. 
Dryness of quarters, systematic regu- 
lar feeding, strictest cleanliness, pure 
water in abundance, free range, with- 
holding all food and water from 
chicks until the, yolk is absorbed, rs 
Ys, until nearly two days old.—[G. 
Kimball, Stark County, O. 

Strictest cleanliness, daily cleaning 
of coops, fresh water, clean drinking 
utensils, plenty of clabbered milk, 
free range, liberal feeding, eternal vig- 
flance and living up to. agreement, 
Under this system I rarely lose a 
chick. Neighbors say I’m lucky but it 
is good care and regularity. Another 
thing I think essential is ample room 
in coops. Overcrowding is bad.—[{Mrs 
Gomperts, Lake County, Fla. 

I consider it not only important but 
imperative that a person to succeed in 
any branch of the poultry business 
love poultry. He must be active, ear- 
nest, and willing to work early and 
late and to attend strictly to details 
for the business is made up of such. 
He must have good judgment and a 
sharp eye for prompt action will many 
times make the difference between 
success and failure.—[E. D. Page, Pe- 
nobscot County, Me. 





Phenomenal Turkeys— Last season 
something unprecedented occurred; 
five hens hatched February 16 mated 
September 1 and laid their first eggs 
the fifteenth, two of these are now on 
their second clutch, started to set, but 
would not let them. One cannot al- 
ways command two-year-old stock, but 
that is what I believe in. These hens 
were from a two-year-old hen, but only 
ten months old tom.—[Mrs Gomperts. 


Cull Poultry should never be pur- 
chased for breeding purposes. It is al- 
most sure to prove unsatisfactory as 
parent stock. None of the best 
breeders will sell such because they 
know it will be pointed out as theirs 


and their reputation will suffer in con- | 


sequence. The best is none too good. 


Change of Strain—Mrs L. Pierson, 
Ohio: A strain is merely a breed 
within a breed; it may be considered 
distinct for it represents one man’s 
ideal. If John Doe is striving to fix 
certain qualities in his birds he will 
exclude from his breedingepens all 
birds that fail to show those qualities 
at least. in some degree, and Richard 
Roe will do the same. Each will fol- 
low his own recipe; and each -will 
probably get a good result. But, as 
in cake making, the recipes must not 
be mixed because the mixture may 
not be fit for anything. So if one has 
a strain of fowls or other animals he 
will do well to stick td that. strain 
and to get new blood, when desired, 
from the original source rather than 
from some. go-between, because every 
intervening breeder will stamp hisown 
ideal upon his stock and thus modify 
the strain. Experience shows that the 
progeny of crossed strains tend to 
embody the undesirable rather than 
the desirable characters of each parent 
strain. and thus to be less valuable 
than either parent. 


Make Your Own Stock Food—We 
would call your attention te-the ad- 
vertisement, which appears on another 
page of Arabian stock and poultry 
food tablets made by The Besaw 
Chemical Company of Cleveland, 0. 
By use of these tabléts you can 
make your own stock food at a very 
small cost. 


Scours in Pigs—D. B., Pennsylvania 
wants a remedy for scours in pigs. 
Give 15 drops tincture of’ opium and 
spirits of camphor at a dose in one 
tablespoon of water every four hours 
until cured, 
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How they Help 
the Farmer 








the telephone really helps the farmer he 
a rd man who ought to know the “how” 
and“why.” We have recently published a 
book full of telephone facts for farmers, 
which every farmer in the country ought to 
read, whether he intends to buy a telephone 
ornot, It will be sent FREE-to all those 
interested who will take the trouble to 
write for it. This book tells how and why 
the telephone helps the farmer and his fam- 
ily.and why the modern farm equipment 
is not complete without a telephone. The 
telephone is a time-saver — consequently a 
profit-maker, Simply reading this book, 

How the Telephone Helps the Farmer,” 

will certainly convince any farmer that he 
is missing much he ought to enjov if he is 
trying to do without a 
telephone in his home. 
It describes very inter- 
estingly the best tele- 
phone for the country 
bome— 


Stromberg- 
Carison 
Telephones 


J 

Tells just how each 
Part from the case to 
the mostimportantpart 
is made; illustrates the 
various parts and shows 
by a very practical and complete descrip- 
tion and explanation the duty and 
requirements of each; tells why we make 
them with such care, and exposes the se- 
crets of the construction of cheap tele- 
phones; shows why they can be sold cheap, 
and why they should never be used on farm 
lines. It shows why Stromberg-Carison 
telephones will outwear any other farm tele- 
phone made and how we produce an instru- 
ment that practically will never get out of 
order. Cheaptelephones are invariably out 
of service just when you want them most: 
they quickly lose their talking qualities and 
are a constant source of annoyance and ex- 
pense, simply because they are not made 
right. The principle of operation is just the 
same in acheap telephone as ina good one 
—the difference all lies in the construction, 
the better materials used,and the greater 
care and skill employed in the making. We 
would like to have you read this book. 
Simply drop us a postal card asking for 

96-G, “How the Telephone Helps the Farm- 
er,” and we will send it to you by return 
mail. Do it today before it slips your mind. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. OO. 
Rochester, N. Y. Ghicago, lil. 
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enough to take off two good 
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back. we make such an offer if we did not 
know what the “SUCOESS INCUBATOR” will 
do for you! Write for free illustrated catalog. 
American Brooder 


IMPORTANT POINTS 


In Chicken Raising all clearly ex- 
in our new 1006 catalogue. 


WHAT TO FEED! HOW 10 FEED! 
All about Incubators and Brooders. 
Le = young oniees How to 
make . Wecarry a large stock 
of of Poultry Sup pplics, Incubators and 

Brooders and will quote lowest a 
weqee e belie plant ong tand 8.C 
» LP te an mouth 
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SAVE YOUR TREES 


vages of SAN JOSE, COTTONY 
= ‘MAPLE SCALE, 16 PSYLLA, E 
U NEED 18 


: SCALECIDE, . Water, SPRAY PUMP. 


Simple, more effective and cheaper than LIME, 
SULPIIUR and SALT. 
r samples, testimonials and price de- 
fvcrod ot your Railroad station, address 
B.G.Pratt Co,,11 Broadway,New York,N.Y. 








rth While 


Buy & machine th at does the work 
right— that cleans its strainer 
automatically with » br foes 

mixes liquid mechanicall, that 
foliage is never burned, at gets 
its due proportion. 


Empire Ki 


do these things. They throw finest 
Spray, are easiest to work and they 
mever clog. You oasis te know 
more about them. rite for im» 






















TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100—-$5 per 1000. 
Send for samples and testimonials, 
Po not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
. Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


Strawberry Plants 


Virginia and Chesapeake, winners rome GOLD PRIZE 
offers; also Cardinal, Commonwealth, North Shore, Oaks 
Early, New York, Glen Mary, Stevens ‘Champion and 90 
others; best list, good stock, fair prices. Dewberries: Lu- 
cretia and Austins. 
Full line best new and standard eld vari- 
Seeds ria chno: N, FIELDand FLOWER 
SEEDS. New 60 Page Catalogue Free. It tells about 
good plants and seeds and wheretoget them. Send now to 
W. F. ALLEN, Dept. 13, SALISBURY, MD. 














We grow and sell direct 
to you all the good and 
tested varieties of 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Highest grade only 

Guaranteed to live, and 
true to name. One- 
third Agents’ prices. 


Illustrated and descrip- 


tive catalogue free. Be nd for one © 9-day. 








BULBS, that money will buy. 


Highland Nurseries, Dept. A, Rochester, N.Y. 
i905 CROP 

We aell the pow rade of 

EED GARDEN, FIELD and 

Gra: te Rye, 

Beardless Barley, Seed Wheat, 

5 and a full line of Farm Seeds, 

Write for Catalog and Pieid Seed Price List FREE. 

THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED AND IMPLEMENT 00., 





FLOWER’ SEEDS, also, 
5-117 BT. CLAIR 8T., TOLEDO, 0: 
























Select Apple Trees 


A hundred varieties, haifa million 





New ver 
his handsome catal 
with valuable info 
E grower 








in large assortment. 
Also ‘complete line 
of Fruit and ornamental 
Trees, Roses, Plants. Write 
for our handsome illus- 
trated catalog. It’s fme; 
Buy direct from grower at 
wholesale prices. Grever © 
Nursery Co. 72 Traat 

Bldg... Rechester, N. Y¥. 

















Pe « Gold and Gaver monte 
can Trees and Nuts ¢ si Lous, tod Catogue 
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COMMERCIAL 


Interesting Phases of the Butter Trade. 





The best temperature at which to 
hold butter in storage, according to 
experiments carried on by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, is a few degrees 
below zero. Lots stored at 10 to 20 
degrees above zero deteriorated great- 
ly in the space of eight months, while 
butter stored at five degrees below 
kept almost perfectly. The depart- 
ment is continuing its experimental 
exports of butter to Europe and to the 
orient. The difficulty is not so much 
in handling the butter satisfactorily, 
as to induce foreigners to purchase 
choice creamery at prices showing a 
reasonable profit to shippers. Exports 
of butter during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1905, were 10,071,487 pounds, 
compared with 10,717,824 pounds one 
year earlier. 

The dairy division of the department 
of agriculture has accomplished good 
work in inspecting factories, mate- 
rials and processes employed in mak- 
ing renovated butter. The character 
of the product of renovated butter fac- 
tories, according to the latest report 
of the secretary of agriculture, has 
been improved. The total product in 
the last fiscal year was 60,000,000 
pov~*~. and the federal law has not 
proved in any way detrimental to the 
makers of country butter whose stock 
forms the bulk of stock worked up 
in such factories. 


Cranberry Prices at a Dizzy Level. 








The cranberry market is displaying 
no end of sky-rocket proclivities. 
Prices at such eastern centers as New 
York and Boston ieft the $15 mark 


several weeks ago and more re- 
reported as high as $22 a barrel. An 
extensive Cape Cod grower writes this 


journal that not for 25 years does he 


remember a higher range of prices 
than now exists. Holders who are sell- 
ing at these phenomenally high figures 
very naturally take the ground that 


sharp breaks are in order at any time. 
t 


Abnormally high prices always tend 
to sharply reduce consumption, espe- 
cially a commodity such as cranber- 
ries, essentially an early winter favor- 
ite, one season with another. 

Several reasons are given for the 
phenomenal strength of the market. 
First the crop of 1905 was short, as 
pointed out in detail by American Ag- 
riculturist October 7. Moreover, -this 
was aided by a good average quality 
of berries and a short apple crop, 
which always 


has something of a 


~ +t . 


AGRICULTURE 





BUCKEYE HEN AND CHICKS. 
Garnetts, owned ty P. T 





Summit County, O, She scores 93% 
points, 
stimulating effect on the cranberry 


prices opened moderate 
season, thus 


trade. Again, 
at the beginning of the 
inducing free consumption of early 
varieties and pushing these out of the 
way before the late sorts started. 

The situation shows the great 
chances growers take by selling or 
holding. Last fall planters were gen- 
erally willing to dispose of fruit early 
in the season because of disastrous re- 
sults secured by holding the preceding 
year when prices were none too 
munerative. Thus growers this season 
generally have not shared in the sharp 
advance in prices,- having sold last 
fall at $5 to $6.50 per barrel f o b. 
Dealers on the other hand, have 
reaped enormous profits, in some cases 
their clear net gains being $8 to $14 a 


barrel. The high level of prices will 
no doubt have the effect of showing | 
more attention to extension of bogs | 
next spring. This phase of the sit- | 


uation will be touched upon in a sub- 


sequent issue of American Agricul- 
turist. 
CRANBERRY PRICES AT STATED PERIODS. 


{Range in bbls at opening of month.] 





—New York— Chicago— 

Nov J NOV Jan 
1956 $8@9.50 17@21 £88 @9.50 MH @9 
1945 5@7 6@i7 5 @6.50 7.50@ 8. 
1 5 @ 8.50 7@ 9 7.50 as ~ a i? 
1902.3 7@7.50 10@12.0 7 @8 9.0 @ Il 
1901-3 5 @ 6.50 7@ 8 4.50@5.50 7 @ 8.50 
1900-1 6@7 8@ 10.50 6.50 @7.50 8 @10.580 
18990 5 @5.50 6@ i 4.50 @5 6 @i 

Anything that can be done to inter- 


est farmers in the importance of good 


seed and of proper methods of soil 
preparation is a good thing. I wish 
you success in your efforts.—[{John 
Fields, Director Oklahoma Experi- 


ment Station. 





COMING OUT IN THE WORLD 


For business poultry raising the incubator is now recugnized as an in- 


dispensable adjunct. 


The time devoted to it is not as great as to the number 


‘of hens that would be needed to sit on the same number of eggs. And this 
becomes more evident as the number to be set increases. 











Bowen of | 
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your years 
success an assured Fm me oy Le oending at ones 
for a free copy of 8 ‘kable Book of 


SEED BARGAINS 


ond A taking aking, advantage of the astonishing offers 
hey cover such varieties oe Oats, 
ane i orn, gpelte. Clover bg 
also Cabbage ish, Beets, , Beans, Onior 
a ay ae all ‘of the strongest, ‘nardicat 
rown, pure, pedigree stoc 


5 Tons Crass Free ! 
Brerybedy loves a rich, prodigal growth of 
grass or fodder for cattle, sheep, horse or swine! 
If you will send this notice in to us to-day, 
you will receive our Bargain Seed Book free, 
together with sufficient grass seed to ex 
6 tons of rich grass hay on your lot or farm 
thissummer. Ali free for the askin 
Remit 4e and we add pac 
the most fashionable, servicea! 
annual flower. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
Lock Box 43, La Cresee, Wis. 


e of Cosm: 
le, beautifi 





PLANT OUR QUICK-GROWING 


“NORTHERN SEED 


You will gain from one to three weeks over 
teal neighbors who plant home-grown seed. 
hink what higher prices this means. No 
more labor—no more land—but bigger, 

earlier crops, and larger profits. 
Northern Seed grown in colder climate 
and shorter season matures much earlier. 


POTATOES Our Extra Early Petoskey 
isa marvel. Large, fine 
smooth, white. Big yielder; earliest of all 
Try some this year and see for yourself 
Send 25c, stamps or coin, and get one large 
seed potato and catalogue (worth dollars to 
any grower). Complete line hardy Northern 
Grown Seeds. Catalogue alone free. Write 
today, while you have this before you. 

Darling & Beahan, 113 Michigan St., Petoskey, Mich, 














Make sure a yield of quantity and 


| na When your father planted 
they were*the best on the 
market, "put they have been improv- 
ing ever since. We are experts in 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual, beautifuRy Lus- 
trated, [ree to all applicants. 


DO. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 




















All 
Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
warrants, By this we mean that 


GREGORY’S 


shall always = SEE D. and reliable. 

Our free catalogue also contains a lot 
of valuable farm and garden facts. 

4. a. B. GREGORY 4 805, 

















For Mend- d-a-Rip 


Greatly improved 
vues ail kinds of ory end yee 
rive and 


stitching. 


> aad Saves ie 
cost many times @ year. A per- 

f-ct Hand Sewing Machine and Rive er 
com! ined. Notice the Automatic Spacer 
which makes nest, even stitching. To 











Our agent made 0-0 Gret 


3 15 
to , 
t 4 wena 0 ht Write for ec0oe 


Gay and writes to hurry 
tal agts. price. J B. Foote Poundry Co. Dep. 43 
(The Great Agents Supply House) 


shows in :TATURAL COLOR and 
accurately describes 216 varieties 

fruit, Send for our terms of distribution, 
We waut more salesmeu.—Stark Bro's, ae 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 
WHOLESALE. 


Send usa ite x Be wants for prices, 
NE ou 


70 


ts ON, Every’ where. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 
Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


Earli est Sweet Corn 
est + early is 

We. Hosoi for our ae ae nat pettscocee eae “making 
PLAN saves ‘ten money. Guarantees ipoe batieinotion. 


Ford Seed Co., Dept. 42, Ravenna. Ohio 


A wonderful big catalog 
} Full of engravings of eve FREE 
j variety, with prices lower than other 
dealers. The book is worth a dol- 
lar to any one who plants seeds. 
Big Lot of veztra, Dockages Free to 


Send yours and neighbors address. 
R.H.Shumway, Rockford, Ulinols. 














er 70 sizes and styles ior drilling either deep oF 
cnuaee wells in any kind of soil —- rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With eng r horse p 3. 
Strong, simple and durable. ; mechanic cal) 


ly. Send f entaleg. 
@perate them easily. BE ‘ie MN. ¥. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


A “A MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST 


TO INCREASE GRAIN GROWERS’ PROFITS! ) 
FOR PARTICULARS, SEE OUR CATALOGUE, PACES 2 AND 3. 
1 Premiums also for Vegetable and Flower Seed customers this year. FREE 
nuine gifts to our patrons to introduce varieties of rare merit obtainable 
only of us. Ladies, especially, read page 4 of our big free catalogue, — 
No matter whether eg ae area smali or large user of seeds, or whether P pe buy Field 
Seeds, Vegetable or Flower et Northrup, King & Co.’s Free Catalogue an ad all.about 
these wonderful offers. Wak or this 1906 Seed Encyclopeedia before you make any plans for 
buying your 1906 supply of seeds for the farm, garden or lawn, 


Nerthrup, King & Co’s Interesting Seed Catalogue Is FREET 


“The Million Dollar Contest to Increase Grain Growers’ Profits” is the most colossal un- 

dertaking of the kind ever conceived. It puts a fortune in the way of thousands of seed 
users. Itis too great to attempt to describe here. Read about it in our free book. 

It willbe money in your pocket to see this Catalogue /first/ 

Itis not only an illustrated Encyclopaedia of Seeds, but a veritable gold mine of Liberal 
Inducements and Big Premium Offers. 

Never in the history ot the Seed business was a Catalogue published containing, in one 
volume, so much of interest and value to all classes of seed buyers. 

For twenty-two years Northrup, King & Co, have been developing new and improved 
varieties s, and t the 1906 Catalogue offers a wide range of exclusive specialties. 

Our “Sterling Brand’ ona package of seed means an absolute guarantee that they must 
prove of satisfactory purity and germination TO YOU, or they may be returned ai our ex 
pense, and money will a eng ‘IF OR ANDS.” 

vi able and we sell warranted for quality and germination. 

“PEEP-’0O-DAY”, the pani at ra pn New Sweet Corn, from ten days to two weeks 
earlier than any other sort, and the sweetest of all Sweet Corn is meeting with a phenomenal 
sale. “PEEP-'0-DAY” is wonderfully productive, giving almost double the yield 

acre of any other variety, and so tender, juicy, sweet and delicious that no 
other Sweet Corn compares withit. Try it this Season 

mong our numerous other garden specialties is the new Mammoth Podded 
Pea—"Teddy Roosevelt.” Our catalogue will be found of fascinating interest 
to anyone wishing to excel every garden in the neighborhood. 


w 
Farm and Field Seeds, Grasses, etc. Yc _fc" the finest in the 
and Clover Seeds, Seed Wheat, Seed Oats, Seed Corn, Hog Pasture Mixture, 
Rape Seed, Alfalfa Seed, etc. Our Sterling Lawn Seed analyzed as to purity 
and tested as to ermination, insures beautiful lawns of lasting green 

Get this catalogue. The most valuad/e of all. A postal or a letter should 

- be sent today addressed just like this: 

Northrup. King & Co., 391 Northrup-King Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


W F L DRILLING 








9 e St, 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 





























‘Buy Seeds from the Grower 


‘ew seeds reach the gardener without og recat three or four hands, 
adds to fo their cost without mb improving their ‘gas e raise a large part of the a 
we Foun wha and paow 4 all abou ow an where ae were raised, how o y are and 
$k kinds of plants they were saved. cannot be known when the seeds 
h another di or even from another grower. 
ost 1 LE . When you ‘buy our home grown seeds you pay only one profit and 
that a small o: 


i BETTER QUALITY. Pn fer : Pi caclose watch om our $ro gad Sr throwing out on 
perfect p we e quality of our seeds w a high s Quality is 
al the first conside rabies wi df r 
Improved strains of vegetable seeds for critical 
ieties of Oats, Field Corn and choice Seed Potatoes. 
Glens Yellow Flint Corn & wonder—sample free a mention this advertise 
Ask for our catalogue and wholesale price list (free.) You can’t afford not to. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., Cotpwarter, N. Y. 


MAPLE SYRUP MAKERS! 


The question is, how many trees > tap; not how many galvan- 
ized iron spouts you are lackin alvanized iron spouts are tree 
killers; Grimm Spouts lessen t e injury. The Grimm Spout per- 
mits practical reaming. One-fourth more sap is guaranteed, or no 
sale. Grimm Evaporators and a grade tin utensile will increase 

our Rage Sample Spout and information of value, free; ask 
‘or p' . 


enum srour vo... Ge. H. GRIMM, Rutland, Vi., and Montreal, P. Q. 


TheBEST SEED POTATOES 


Are Northern Grown, vigorous, free from disease and meow especially for seed ba og by potato 
specialists, and save as fields not affected } y blight or rot. We have in store 50,060 bushels of 
just such ‘Seed Potatoes, th best obtainable, and we sell them direct to ‘ou at the lowest 
possible prices consistent with 6 highest possible oe All the standard kinds and three 
new ones pronounced absolutely blight and rot proof 5 of our customers who grew them last 
year. The testimonial letters are published and full descriptions in our 1906 catalog, the hand- 
somest Farm Seed Book cf the year. It’s free. Send for it to-aay. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, W. Y. 























ORCHARD AND MARKET GARDEN 


Methods of a Successful Potate Grower. 


CHARLES P. CONOVER, MONMOUTH C0, N J. 


The presiding genius of one of the 
best farms in this state is Eugéne Ely, 
whose success aS one of Monmouth 
county’s foremost farmers testifies to 
his practical judgment. A field of his 
potatoes was shown on the frontis- 
piece of American Agriculturist, Octo- 
ber 21, 1905. His farm contains 185 
acres, on which a system of rotation, 
which has been in vogue here for a 
number of years, is practiced. Sod 
ground is turned to a depth of about 
10 inches and planted with some large 
yellow varieties of corn which, with- 
out additional fertilizers, produces 
from 70 to 100 bushels per acre. Dur- 
ing the latter part of July, when the 
corn is cultivated for the last time, 
one-half bushel per acre of crimson 
clover seed is sown. At husking time, 
in October, the field is entirely cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth. This 
is the preliminary step to raising a 
potato crop. 

During the following winter from 
eight to ten tons of manure are ap- 
plied to each acre. A part of this is 
made on the farm, and the balance is 
purchased in carload lots from New 
York city. The following spring, as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground 
and it is in condition to work, Mr 
Ely usually starts three plows with 
pointers attached te turn under both 
clover and manure. These are fol- 
lowed immediately by harrows, so 
that by the time the field is plowed 
it is in excellent condition. The pota- 
toes are cut by hand and a planter 
adjusted to sow one-half ton per acre 
of potato fertilizer. Mark the rows 2 
feet 10 inches apart, and drop one 
piece of potato every 13 inches. One 
man gives his undivided attention to 
driving, thus getting each row accu- 
rate and very straight. Disk coverers 
are used, as Mr Ely says they do not 
clog or furrow up and make a better 
row. The planter wheels have a 4- 
inch tread. These pack the newly 
plowed ground somewhat, as two per- 
sons ride on the machine during 
planting. 

As soon as the planting is com- 
pleted, one-horse Planet Jr cultivators 
are run once between the rows. This 
is repeated just before the potato 
sprouts come through the ground. 
After the potatoes are up, so that the 
young plants can be seen across the 
field in the rows, the whole field is 
gone over with a light harrow. They 
are tilled almost constantly for two 
weeks, alternately, with weeders and 
Pianet Jr cultivators. As the vines 
fet larger, a two-horse Planet Jr 
yiding cultivator is used, until it 
is impossible to get through with- 
out mutilating the vines. To kill 
the potato bugs, a two-horse sprayer 
is used, taking eight rows each time 
across the field and completely cover- 
ing the vines with a solution of paris 
green in water at the rate of four 
ounces poison in 40 to 50 gallons 
water. The potatoes are usually dug 
and marketed during August and Sep- 
tember. They are sold in carload lots 
to local buyers. Most of them are 
hauled immediately from the fields to 
the nearest railroad station. For 14 
years Mr Ely has used a potato dig- 
ger, With one of these machines he 
has dug this season 36 acres of pota- 
toes that yielded 4300 barrels. 

The farm is mostly level, with per- 
haps a slight descent toward the south. 
It is wholly underlaid-with black, 
gray-red and blue shell marl, enor- 
mous quantities of which have been 
carted and applied to the whole farm. 
Mr Ely and his predecessors, for a 
number of years, have carted annually 
8000, two-horse loads of this’ marl. 
The past year, Mr Ely plowed one 
field containing 12 acres of stiff timo- 
thy sod. No manure was applied to 
this land, but it was prepared much 
as the other potato ground, the same 
quantity of fertilizer being used. The 
product was 1436 barrels of potatoes. 


The variety planted was mostly Amer. 
ican Giant, as they yield well, grow 
large, are white and smooth, and most 
in demand as a shipping potato. After 
the potatoes are harvested, the ground 
1s cultivated both ways 6 inches deep 
with two-horse cultivators. Wheat is 
drilled in with the usual accompani- 
ment of grass seed. The year follow- 
ing the wheat harvest, clover is cut 
from the field. The succeeding year, 
mixed hay is harvested, and the third 
year clear timothy hay. 





Applying Manure and Fertilizer. 


F. B. ALDEN, RIPLEY COUNTY, IND. 


I apply about 100 loads of barnyard 
manure on my land each season, gen- 
erally on wheat as soon as I have the 
ground plowed and harrowed. I ob- 
tain the best results from top-Cressing. 
For corn, potatoes and other crops, I 
apply manure and plow down. I us- 
ually apply this to my upland, which 
is a clay subsoil and’ limestone com- 
position. I have never used a manure 
spreader, but my neighbors are very 
well satisfied with theirs. I use straw 
bedding for my stock and let it be- 
come as well rotted as possible. I 
keep horses, cattle and hogs. 

Commercial fertilizers prove to be 
a great benefit to all my crops as you 
can see by the following yields: Wheat 
25 bushels per acre, hay 2% tons per 
acre, corn 50 bushels per acre. For 
my oats, corn and spring crops, I use 
a fertilizer analyzed as high as I can 
get in nitrogen and those elements 
that have a tendency to draw moisture 
and a last tendency to fire, as this is 
the greatest trouble in applying ferti- 
lizers to spring’ crops and especially 
during a dry season. I apply them to 
all my crops. I would advise their 
use on ground where the crops are 
rotated and where light coats of barn- 
yard manure can be applied to clover 
and then be turned under... I have 
the greatest faith in the world in the 
results of the use of clover for all 
crops. . 


a> 


Fruit and Truck Notes. 


In our commercial orchard of 100 
acres in Brown County, Ind, on a high 
ridge 400 feet above a creek one-half 
mile away I keep two thermometers 
of same make, The temperature is 
taken at the same time after each 
sudden cold spell. I find it registers 
from 4 to 18 degrees colder in the 
valley than on top of the ridge. 
These are the two extremes during 
the past ten years in winter. One fall 
September 20 it froze ice in the val- 
ley while there was no frost on hill 
until October 3, after all the fruit crop 
had been harvested.—[Isaac Freeman, 
Miami County, O. 





I believe every man who owns 
an acre of land ought to have one or 
two -pecan trees on his premises. 
They make nice shade and do well in 
all sections of the state, I believe the 
pecan to be the surest to produce 
fruit of any tree—[W. O. Hammock, 
Randolph County, Ga. 


There is not a-seedsman in the land 
who is not, at one time or another, 
accused of selling poor seed, at least, 
so far as its growing qualities are 
concerned. We have heard complaints 
from every quarter heaped upon 
every seedsman’s head, and while 
there are undoubtedly some causes for 
‘complaint, we earnestly believe that 
in more than 95% of the cases poor 
seed means pcor attention. In every 
locality there is always a man for 
whom every seed will grow. There 
is also generally to be found a woman 
for whom all plants will-grow if she 
looks at them. In each instance may 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Yand’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. Thev enrich the earth. 














be founda person who understands a 
plant’s requirements. It matters not 
whether this knowledge is innate or 
acquired; it js that which makes the 
plant grow.—[C. L. Allen, Long Is- 
land. 


I have noticed great differences in 
the fruit of various trees of Fameuse 
apples. Some fruits are small, poorly 
colored and almost insipid; others 
large ,luscious and highly colored. [I 
know of no other apple in which there 
is so wide a variation. I have singled 
out a particular tree from which tv 
get cions for my orchard. It does not 
yield inferior fruit. When grafted in 
good thrifty Northern Spy stocks I 
expect to have a whole orchard like 
inat one tree—prime quality.—[M. G. 
K., Elgin County, Ont. 








The time is approaching when 
American rice fields “will far more 
than supply the home demand. When 
rice becomes a staple article of food 
in the southern states we shall need 
no foreign markets, not even’ the 
north and west. I believe the proper 
exploitation of nice flour and the right 
kind of work here at home will give 
the south a consumption of 25,000,000 
bags annually.—[{Dr S. A. Knapp, 
Louisiana. 


ba a 

Experience with Currants—I had an 
interesting and profitable experience 
the past season with a lot of currant 
bushes. These had been neglected 
and weré in bad shape, After cutting 
out the grass and weeds they were 
given a liberal dressing of hen ma- 
nure in the fall. The results were 
marvelous. I had an unusually large 
crop. The fruit literally bent the 
bushes to the ground. Vigorous shoots 
were sent up and a lot of symmetrical 
bushes is now the result. These bushes 
had simpl} been starved and neglected. 
I think this is the case in many home 
gardens. A great many people seem 
to think that currants need no at- 
tention, but by a little special treat- 
ment, they respond quickly.—[Mrs A. 
Cc. Athens County, O. 


McPherson, 


HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE 








The Coronilla for Window Gardens. 


MARIAN MEADE, ILLINOIS. 





This plant is one of the legumes, and 
in foliage and form of flower resembles 
the garden pea. The flowers grow in 
groups of seven or eight blossoms, 
and are a rich yellow in color, very 
fragrant in the daytime, but odorless 
at night. The plants are half-hardy, 
evergreen shrubs from 2 to 4 feet 
high, and are suited for greenhouse or 
window culture. They require con- 
stant pinching back to keep them in 
good shape, and besides producing a 
more handsome plant this process fur- 
nishes more new growth on which 
buds will be formed. The plants do 
best in soil composed of two-thirds 
loam and one-third turfy peat or leaf 
mold. They require perfect drainage, 
but the roots should never be allowed 
to become dry, or the lower branches 
will lose their leaves and the beauty 
of the plant be lessened. It can be 
kept in a partially dormant state dur- 
ing winter, and in early spring be 
brought into heat and sunshine, when 
rapid growth will be made and buds 
soon appear. Cuttings root readily un- 
der glass in spring, being allowed to 
callous in a moderately warm situ- 
ation, afterward being given strong 
bottom heat till well rooted. 

The Japanese Fern Ball. 


GRACE F. BARBER, ILLINOIS. 





This is one of the noveltiesfor which 
the clever Japanese are so famous. It 
has proved a perfect success, whether 
grown in greenhouse or window. 

The balls are made from the roots 
of a creeping fern, a native of Japan, 
wound around a ball of moss. The 











A POTTED CORONILLA IN FULL BLOOM 























































































woody roots,;are placed closely togeth- 
er in such regular order around the 
moss that they appear more like heavy 
twine than roots. 

They should first be soaked in luke- 
warm water for several hours, until 
the moss has absorbed all the water 
it can hold. The ball can then be 
hung in a window where there is 
strong light but little sunshine, as like 
most ferns it does better without it. 

It should be turned once a week. 
Water thoroughly once a week and 
spray daily. In a very few days the 
buds along the roots will begin to 
swell, and in a very short time pale 
green, finely cut foliage will be thrown 
out all over the ball. 
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Alfalfa—Alfalfa at the Mississippi 
experiment station suffered somewhat 
from lack of drainage, but a two-acre 
field furnished pasturage for 14 pigs 
for one month and yielded besides 
6541 pounds of hay. 





New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
8 pkts, 6 colors, 10 ots.; 15 pkts, 250. 


Did you are eee6 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies bysi each a different golor! it If 60, 
= Se that the effect is charming. Did you ever 


Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and 
true to color? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Swect Peas and Carnations. 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts, mall & 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant @weet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHFTE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; aleo 

Five Pkts. new early Powering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts., SCARLET, HITE, PINK, MAROON 
TELLOW. A Beokiet on Culture, big Ontaleg, and 

All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 


Will make5 lovely rowsof A ome 6 showy clampe 
of vane, and 6 beds of Sweet Pinks tha bloom 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fu 
diseases is no longer an experiment, bu 

necessity. 







Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl 
Sprayer Co., Box 106 J, Quincy, Lil., and get their 
catalogue describingtwenty-one sty les of Spray- 
ing Outfits and full treatise on spraying the dif- 
ferent fruit and vegetable crops, which contain 
much valuable information and may be had free. 


MORE MAPLE SUGAR 
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nereases the flow when 
évery minute counts. 
Ea soy genaine Post's 
pout has signaturo 
on iabel thus: **O. 0. 
Post."’ Look for it. It 
“got No. 1, 3% 
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ms New Egg Farm 


POULTRY KEEPING FOR PROFIT 
BY 20th CENTURY METHODS 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by itself or Con- 
mected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor 
Poultry World; author of An Egg Farm; of books 
upon the Breeds; How to Feed Fowls, etc., etc. 

The author has conducted great poultry farms, 
both East and West, and is familiar with conditions 
in all parts of the country, He compares the best 
locations for the business, Tells how to build the 
houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system, and other 
methods, How to feed and manage. How to breed 
and select. Choice of breeds and crosses, Manage- 
ment for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor. 
How to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive 


and growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how 
to insure g-owth and fert lity Various styles of 
. incubators and brooders are described, and their 
merits compared. Directions for an incubator cel- 
icr, Best methods of heating and ventilating 
brooeders 
This is an entirely new work containing the au- 
thor’s ripest expe ience. 
The remarkable new labor-saving devices alone 
render it an epoch-making book 
Size, 12mo, or 5 1-ix7 1-2 inches; 331 pages; 140 
original illustrations; bound in cloth and boards file 


luminated with old, Price $1.00, postpaid to any 
part of 


the world, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


@& LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
MARQUETTE BU ILDING. CHICAGO, TLL. 











POPLAR. nad AND ROSE BUSHES, 








Jo to 150 Each 
TEN CENTS EACH 


asP. U8, the most popular vegetable, yields at the rate of 9400 per ac 
AS #50 eer 1,000. a. a and fruit pl ~_y (4-7 prices. ‘Po Bia eee BS Mor driv vewayey 
| Tay ng ‘ee cents each, 
* sardy varie’ so our Live-for-Ever Pink Rose. l0c to 3c eac eas “= 


BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER — SAVE 35 £58, 
UeLPDSCIS LY eS i RL PONY NER WALES RE 2 








BURPEE’S 


This 7hirtieth A mniversary 





Farm Annual for 1906 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


Malled FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and telis the plain truth. With 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialtice | in Vegetables of 

Gnequaied merit and Six Novelties in Flowers,including LuTHER BURBANK's ew Floral Wonder. 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. Mention this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE. DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence-at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or $3 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan0? shows that pay- 
ment has been xeceived up to January 1, 1907, 
Feb0? to February 1, 1907, and so on, When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly, 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS~—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0o- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
_ For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 


department. 

OUR GUARANTEE -With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any. such subscriber may ‘sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs cf the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when-the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘I saw 
your ady in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
exprcss money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 20, 1906 











The quickest and cheapest way to 
get anything you want to buy, or to 
find a customer for anything you wish 
to exchange or sell, is through our 
three departments for small adver- 
tisements—Our Real Estate Market, 
Farmers’ Exchange and Help Bureau. 
It only costs 5 cents a word per 
week to put your announcement be- 
fore the nearly 500,000 people who 
read with the deepest interest those 
columns each week. Among these 
half million of farmers and their folks 
throughout our great farming country 
must be many who can furnish what 
‘you want or who want what you can 
furnish. Moreover a small card may 
be as effective as a larger one that 
costs more. No frauds or fakes ad- 
mitted, so all may deal with parties 
in these departments with the same 
satisfaction that is guaranteed in 
dealing with our larger advertisers, 
provided you are careful to state in 
writing, “I saw your adv in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist.” This advertising 
by farmers for farmers is only in its 
infancy. It is bound to become much 
larger the more experience farmers 
have in buying or selling by means 
of advertisements. 


--— 

The action of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, New York Central lines, and 
some other systems in refusing to 
grant passes beginning with the new 
year deserves the highest commenda- 


tion. We have no sympathy with 
newspapers complaining because their 
passes are cut off. If a publisher 
or editor wants transportation, let him 
pay for it the same as other people, 
and if he can induce the railroads to 
advertise in his paper to a like 
amount, well and good, but it is high 


EDITORIAL. 


time to cut out this old graft whereby, 
as in some cases, the press has been 
muzzled by passes to editors and pub- 
lishers. Still worse is the graft prac- 
ticed by the members of some legisla- 
tures, who for years have drawn 10 
cents a mile for transportation to and 
from the state capital, while actually 
riding on passes. This is a species of 
theft that the public will no longer 
tolerate. Let there be an honest deal 
all around for the railroads as well as 
for the public that uses the railroads. 





The Quest and the Policy Holder. 


An anxious subscriber, C. F. C., is 
troubled over the life insurance inves- 
tigation in New York city. He asks 
our advice. with regard to a li-year 
endowment policy issued to him seven 
years ago by one of the big compa- 
nies; now expresses the fear he will lose 
all he has paid in, Under no consid- 
eration should he give up his policy, or 
accept the cash surrender value at this 
time. Scandalous as has been the 
management of the three big New 
York companies, at no time has there 
ever been the slightest question as to 
their solvency. HExtravagance in man- 
agement, enormous and unwarranted 
rebates to agents and others, graft on 
the part of officers holding high posi- 
tions, all granted, the immediate ef- 
fect has been to increase the cost of 
insurance to the insured. All testi- 
mony goes to show that every contract 
between the big companies and the 
insured will be carried out. 

If the policy held by the subscriber 
is surrendered, he must take whatever 
sum the company offers in terminating 
the contract, and no doubt this would 
be much smaller than the facts in the 
case warrant. The insured, next wish- 
ing to reinstate the needed protection 
for his family, might find upon ap- 
plication to another company that he 
was no longer considered a good risk. 
Again,- he is seven years older, and 
the yearly cost of carrying insurance 
will be very much greater than the 
annual premium he is now paying. 
Under no consideration should C. F, C. 
throw up his policy. 

The result of the investigation, cov- 
ering the past four months, is now in 
the hands of the New York legislature, 
The agitation in its final result must 
prove beneficial to life insurance. To 
turn on the light is always a whole- 
some thing. It is fair to presume that 
state legislation in control of life in- 
surance companies will henceforth be 
more rigid than ever, in the purpose 
to protect the policy holders, working 
needed reforms, and eventually reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

Finally, a word of caution about 
taking out new insurance. It is esti- 
mated that to-day in the legal reserve, 
on old line insurance companies there 
is an aggregate of about 18 billions of 
dollars in force; the fraternals have 
seven, industrial insurance two, total 
life insurance carried in the United 
States 22 billions of dollars, As a re- 
sult of the opportunity offered by the 
disturbances, a good many new life 
insurance companies have been 
formed, particularly in the west and 
south, but their growth and stability 
must depend upon the manner in 
which they are conducted. Never was 
life insurance more in the public eye. 
Furthermore, never was there great- 
er need for careful state legislation 
and supervision, for caution in organ- 
izing and operating fraternal and 
grange life insurance, or for keener 
discernment on the part of the in- 
dividual in buying this needed protec- 
tion for his family. 





This, our Monthly Magazine number 
for January, besides its generous treat- 
ment of the poultry thdustry, is richer 
than usual in all the customary fea- 
tures. The big department which 
characterizes each of otr monthly 
magazine numbers, the four pages de- 
voted to “What the world is doing,” is 
even better than heretofore. That 
feature, with the brfef ‘but carefully 


prepared news summary in our regu- 
lar weekly issues, covers its interesting 
field as perfectly as any of the three 
or four dollar magazines or reviews. 
Yet this is all given without charge to 
our subscribers. Kind friends, do you 
like it enough to warrant us in con- 
tinuing the large extra expense it in- 
volves? 
—_—_—_—__ a>. 

Brazil has, in effect, joined forces 
with Germany in shutting out Ameri- 
can products. Brazil is putting into 
force a new tariff which bears with 
great severity on American flour, ce- 
reals, and other important commodi- 
ties. Within less than two months 
Germany will inaugurate its exclusive 
tariff. Meanwhile there are no visible 
signs that the authorities at Washing- 
ton have successfully grappled with 
the situation. 


ERIS Te Be eee 

Any individual or body of farmers 
wishing to organize for the most ef- 
fective advancement should arrange 
for a complete presentation of the 
whole subject by Mortimer Whitehead. 
As past lecturer of the national 
grange, he is universally known to 
every Patron of Husbandry, and has 
had the largesfexperience of any liv- 
ing man in the actual work of farm- 
ers’ organizations. Every grange he 
addresses.as a result is greatly stimu- 
lated in its activities and adds largely 
to its membership. Other. farmers 
who hear him will also be benefited, 
whether or not they dlecide to organize 
under grange auspices. The experi- 
ence of our western farmers with the 
grange 30 years ago was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. But its work then 
did much good, and the so-called 
granger legislation of those days has 
since come to be recognized as em- 
bodying fundamental, principles of 
justice to the common people. The 
order is now strongest in the middle 
and eastern states, where it has de- 
volved methods of work that maintain 
constant interest on the part of young 
and old of both sexes, so that the 
grange has” become a permanent 
power in. promoting the farmers’ 
social, educational, financial and po- 
litical interests. It is now having a 
substantial growth in our western 
country, owing to a most effective 
campaign conducted by the new na- 
tional master and his deputies. Mr 
Whitehead can be addressed in care 
of this office. 


—_—- 


The man wrote on a sheet of paper 
which rested on a hard board surface. 
He found writing thus_ unpleasant. 
He could not write so well as he was 
accustomed to write while the sheet 
lay on that surface. He lifted the 
sheet and placed a pad under it. This 
pad acted in relation to the pen much 
as wooden railroad ties act in relation 
to the engine and cars which run 
over them. It formed a yielding sur- 
facé, sufficiently yielding to prevent 
harshness in the use of the pen, hence 
writing over the pad was quite differ- 
ent from writing without it. So it is 
with “men who attempt to keep live 
stock under improper |. conditions. 
They will find it a grating, jarring, un- 
pleasant and profitless work. Such is 
the attempt to keep milch cows or 
swine under conditions in which 
proper shelter is lacking or where the 
foods fed are not adapted to the end 
sought, If live stock is to bring pleas- 
ure and profit to the owner, it must 
be maintained on lines in consonance 
with the needs of the animals with ref- 
erence to shelter, food and care. 

—__—-——__ +> — —- -— 

Cattle to Cuba—According to con- 
sular advices Cuba is making rapid 
strides in restocking her pastures with. 
cattle, The ravages made by the long 
war are now being wiped out. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, 
the “gem of the Antilles” imported 
850,400 cattle valued at $6,073,000. Of 
this sum $1,927,000, or about -one- 
third, went to the United States. 





The Mail Service. 


The Proposed Rural Parcels Post. 


HENEBY A. CASTLE, AUDITOR FOR POST- 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 1897 To 1904. 


The recommendation of the post- 
master general that rural carriers be 
authorized to deliver merchandise 
packages, up to 5 pounds weight, for a 
postal charge of 3 cents a pound, opens 
a new and interesting fisid for discus- 
sion by those who are watching the 
development of the farm-mail system, 
as well as by those who are seeking 
some means of making that system 
less flagrantly unprofitable, from a 
financial standpoint. 

The postmaster general’s plan is not 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy 
some progressive students of the ques- 
tion, These claim that the need of the 
hour is legislation that shall at once 
secure to the postoiiice the full use of 
the rural post wagon and relieve the 
rural public from the waste of employ- 
ing special messengers or special 
teams on individual errands. 

A PLAN ADVOCATED BY MANY. 

They suggest the following rates for 
a rural house to house service, limited 
to the respective rural routes: 

scsocegn Got 
--2 cents 


30 lb parcels (half bushel)..10 cents 
60 lb parcels (bushel)....... i5 cents 
100 Ib parcels (half barrel)...20 cents 
200 Ib (barrel) épocecne: Cents 

Such a service would irvolve the 
government in little added expense, 
and ought to produce a largely in- 
creased revenue. It is universally con- 
ceded that something ought to be done 
to reduce the heavy losses now in- 
curred by the rural delivery system. 
The appropriation for the current fis- 
cal year is $25,828,390. From past ex- 
perience, the gross “earnings” of the 
routes is only 22% of the cost of 
maintaining them. On this basis there 
will be a loss on the rural business of 
nearly $20,000,000." It will be stoutly 
maintained that the many benefits re- 
sulting amply justify this loss. Still, 
if it can be avoided, all should rejoice. 

How can the enterprise be mace less 
unprofitabie? In 1904 many of the 
rural carriers were largely engaged in 
a general transportation business, out- 
side of the regular mail service, but on 
the regular mail wagon. 

By a proviso attached to the cppro- 
priation bill passed in 1904, congress 
deprived the public of this conven- 
ience, furnished at the risk of the car- 
riers, raised the carriers’ salary to 
partially compensate them for the 
loss of their general transportation 
business, and assumed for the post- 
office the entire support of the rural 
machinery. It seems to follow that in 
taking this course congress assumed 
for the postoffice the duty of carrying 
on this general transport business, 
and the enjoyment of its profits. 

On June 30, 19095, the government 
had in its rural service 32,000 post- 
wagons, redching more than 18,000,090 
people. The providing of this vast 
population with the proposed post 
package service will antagonize no 
established interests; it will bencfit 
everybody, will injure nobody. The 
rural merchant will share with the 
rural public the advantage of the new 
and cheap transportation. The new 
service will stimulate production, and 
increase consumption. It will add mil- 
lions of dollars a year to the national 
treasury. It will add tens of mil- 
lions to the value of merchandise and 
of produce. 

SOME INSIDE HISTORY. 

The reasons alleged for abolishing 
the handling of merchandise by the 
rural carriers were that it led them to 
neglect their duties as public postmen 
for their profits as private expressmen; 
and that it resulted In discrimination 
in behalf of favored individuals. One 
postmaster in Iowa reported that his 

[To Page 81.] 














More Bushels to the Acre. 





As the facts are more widely known 
each week, interest increases in the 
great cereal contest inaugurated by 
Orange Judd company, and fully de- 
scribed in recent numbers of this 
journal, The prize list is growing and 
some new ones are printed below. In- 
quiries of all kinds are invited, and 
will receive immediate attention. Some 
perplexed questioners are answered on 
another page, and anyone not wholly 
understanding the conditions should 
write us at once. Each week brings 
the added testimony -of enthusiastic 
farmers, and workers of every sort in 
the problem of getting the best re- 
sults out of the soil in handling cereal 
crops. 


THE PRIZE LIS?. 


Orange Judd Company, $5000 in cash. 

MOUNT PLEASANT FARMS, Cazenovia, N Y, 
donates one trio Single Comb White Leghorns, 
value 

JOHN R. CLISBY, pure-bred seed corn, Arcola, 
Ill, offers prizes of $15, $10 and $5 in cash or 

rn, to be given to those who are fortunate enough 
te# win premiums on corn, provided their crop was 

wn from his seed; total value in cash or corn, 
$3). 

GOLDEN GATE POULTRY YARDS, Berkeley, 
Cal, donates two sittings of eggs of thoroughbred 
\vhite Leghorns, value $5. 

TUCKER PLANT BREEDING FARM, Blodgett, 
Mo, donates selecticns from Tucker Plant Breeding 
Farm seeds from catalog of 1907, for best results 
among those farmers who plant Boone County 
White seed corn, purchased from it in 1906. Value 
of this donation $100, 

R. D. CQLE, Bridgeton, N J, to any contestant 
in Salem, Cumberland, Cape May or Atlantic coun- 
ties, N J, offers a selection from his mursery catalog 
to value of $10. 

W. E. JOHNSON, Athens, Ill, donates three 
bushels extra select Reid Yellow Dent corn, value 
$15. 

JOHN B, THOMPSON, Plattsburg, Mo, 20 years 
a breeder of pure-bred Berkshire hogs, donates 
thoroughbred Berkshire pig, either sex, value $25. 

H. F, WEAVER, Elkhorn, Wis, donates credit 
toward the price of one of his pure-bred registered 
bulls (herd headed by Prince Hendrika DeKol 
Ormsby), value $25. 

SPECIAL TO GRANGES, farmers’ clubs and 
other organizations. First prize of $25, second $15 
and third $10, to the grange or club, the largest 
proportions of whose membership enter the contest, 
These special prizes are offered by Editor Myrick, 
individually, and aggregate in cash $50, 

D. L. KEYT, Perrydale, Ore, donates one Berk- 
shire boar from his well known herd, value $25. 

J. W. GURNEY, Cummington, Mass, donates 
one thoroughbred Jersey calf, value $25. 

JOHN R, CLISBY, Arcola, Ill, to corm grow- 
ers who use the Clisby seed, either in cash or 
Boone County White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, or 
Legal Tender. 

TUCKER PLANT BREEDING FARM, Blod- 
gett, Mo, $100 worth of Bébne County White seed 

rn, to be distributed as editor sees fit among 
those who purchase the seed from this firm in 
1906, value $100, 

SANITARY POULTRY COMPANY, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, donates eggs from its catalog for prizes 
n Minnesota and the Dakotas to the value of 
$19. 

0. R. WIDMER, Wappingers Falls, N Y, one 
Jersey bull calf, to be awarded in New York 
state or New England, value $25, 

BEAVER HIGHTS FARM—George Dobbs, of 
Beaver, Pa, donates one trio of his famous Light 
Brahmas, value $10. 

STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Horace L. Bronson, 


proprietor, Cortland, N Y, donates one of his 
thoroughbred registered Holstein-Friesian bull 
lves from his famous strain of cattle, to be 


awarded by us to any contestant from Maine to 
Caligornia, or from Michigan to Texas. Value 
of this donation, $100, 

G. G@ GIBBS, breeder of Dutch-Belted cattle, 
Vail, N J, contributes one Dutch-Belted Bull calf, 
to be selected by him from his herd, valued at 
$50, 

E. L. WELLMAN, North Clymer, N Y, donates 
a two months’ old Cheshire pig, bred from reg- 
istered stock, winner to have choice of sex, value $8. 

C. I. HUNT, breeder of registered Jersey cattle, 
Hunt, N Y, contributes to the prize list one Jerscy 
calf, to be selected by him from his herd and 
given to the contestant to whom it is awarded by 
the editor, Value of donation $25. 


Wheat and Oats in Grain Contest. 


The question has been raised by a 
subscriber from the south as to 
whether southern contestants should 
not be allowed to grow some other 
oat in place of the Myrick oat which 
he virtually assumes will not grow so 
well there as some southern varieties. 
The contention is reasonable, and the 
rules of the contest admit of growing 
some other variety. The Myrick oat 
will grow as well, doubtless, if not 
better than any variety taken south- 
ward, but it would probably be claim- 














ing too much to say that it would grow 
better south than any southern variety. 

I «an see no objection to growing a 
variety of oats sown in the fall. They 
will be harvested the same season as 
oats sown in the spring, and will 
therefore properly belong to that year. 
The central thought is to get the yield 
and to improve upon the same as the 
years go by. 

I trust also that the people of the 
south will not too quickly or tov 
strongly cherish the idea that they 
cannot successfully compete in grow- 
ing wheat. Prizes are being offered 
for macaroni wheat. Has that been 
tried in the south? Is it not suffi- 
ciently hardy to justify sowing it in 
the autumn? This rugged and high 
yielding wheat will yet do much for 
the agriculture of this county where 
it has never yet been grown. 
“> - 


Experts Indorse Cereal Contest. 


I am very glad that Orange Judd 
people are taking up this matter of 
grain improvement. Our farmers 
have been willing to accept a great 
deal of the theory of grain improve- 
ment and of the possibilities of in- 
creasing our crop yields, but it is only 
the few who have had faith enough 
to put into practice the more rational 
methods. Two years ago our corn im- 
provement association was organized, 
and this is in conjunction with the ef- 
forts of our more earnest preachers of 
the doctrine of corn improvement and 
the efforts of our granges and farmers’ 
clubs have caused a large awakening. 
At the present time it is not possible 
to respond to all of the demands for 
speakers upon corn improvement top- 
ics and corn judging. The efforts of 
Orange Judd company will, with 
out doubt, give a new impetus to this 
work and I assure you you have our 
hearty sympathy in the work. Our 
corn improvement association, as well 
as our granges and farmers’ clubs, 
have on foot some schemes for putting 
forward the work, but these need not 
in any wise conflict with the work you 
are undertaking, and I think will in 
no wise lessen our sympathy with your 
work. You will probably be interested 
to know that I have succeeded in ma- 
turing Reid’s yellow dent corn here on 
our farm this year. Of course, it did 
not mature as early as our own va- 
rieties and does not come out of the 
shock as thoroughly dry as does our 
own. I succeeded in getting some ex- 
cellent ears and some spendid yields 
from individual rows. The seed I se- 
cured from a man further south in 
our own state who grew the same a 
year ago. I shall plant seed of our 
own saving next year and am hopeful 
that we shall be able to acclimate the 
breed sufficiently to put it into the 
hands of the farmers of our state.— 
{Prof J. A. Jeffrey, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, 

Your people are certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon the good work which 
you propose to inaugurate in your 
million dollar contest. The numerous 
varieties and types of grain, differ- 
ences in both form and composition, 
the variability of soil and climate 





OUR CEREAL CONTEST 


which are to be represented in your 
contest, will make many interesting 
problems for you to solve which will 
add to the difficulty of your undertak- 
ing. The fact that it will be difficult 
does not in the least minimize the 
importance of carrying it out, and I 
am glad to see a strong enterprising 
lot of men in an organization under- 
take to solve the problem. I certainly 
hope that the work which you expect 
to organize will have a tendency to 
reduce and positively name and iden- 
tify the numerous varieties of the dif- 
ferent classes which you propose to 
have studied. It seems that there is 
to be no end of names of these varie- 
ties of farm crops, and I feel that it is 
becoming a means of confusion which 
results in carelessness and distrust as 
the final outcome. The interest of the 
people is such that I think you will 
have very liitle difficulty in listing vast 
numbers in your contest.—[Prof J. H. 
Shepperd, North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 


Good Seed Most Important Factor. 


H. J. WEBBER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI. 








I have had my attention called to 
the cereal contest before, and am very 
much interested in the plan. There is 
no doubt in my mind but the ques- 
tion of breeding good seed is one of 
the most important factors to be con- 
sidered by farmers. In general, I be- 
lieve more attention has been given to 
the methods of cultivation, manur- 
ing, etc, and the importance of good 
seed has been largely neglected. It 
thus follows that we can expect proba- 
bly to secure more important results 
from seed selection and breeding than 
from any other line of experimenta- 
tion. 

While our farmers the country over 
are giving careful fhought and study 
to the crops they produce and are 
continually improving cultural meth- 
ods, they have thus far in a consider- 
able measure failed to realize the im- 
portance of good seed, and any plan 
that will serve to call their attention 
forcibly to this point, at the same time 
furnishing instructions relative to the 
best methods of procedure in the pro- 
duction of good seed, will be of the 
greatest value. 

Too often the publications of scien- 
tific men who are conducting experi- 
ments fail to attract attention and 
reach.the desired mark. Such a con- 
test as the one which you propose I 
believe will-attract widespread at- 
tention, and doubtless lead thousands 
of farmers to more intelligent methods 
of seed selection who would otherwise 
pay no Particular attention to their 
seed. It thus seems to me that you 
are starting a movement of the great- 
est importance, and I am exceedingly 
interested in the outcome. 


Referring to our great cereal con- 
test, in a recent letter Prof L. H. Bai- 
ley of Cornell university, says: “I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with any 
effort which tends to impress upon 
the people the great-necessity of care 
in the choice of seed and in the hand- 
ling of the crop.” 








“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 









Black Hawk 
GRIST MILL 


A hand mill fer country, vil- 

lage aud city housekcepers, 

Fresh corn meal, graham, rye 

flour, etc. Fast, easy grinder made to last. 


Weight 17 Ibs, $3.00. EXPRESS 


Soon pays for itself. You'll finda ~~ ze on wees 
for it. Griuds corn, wheat, frre, rice, spices, 
coffee, etc., fine of 

coarse. Just the 

thing forcracking 

grain for 4 

Black Hawk book FREE. 

A. H. PATCH, 
Mfr. of Hand Millsead Cora Ditelens 
exclusively. Agente Wanted, 
Ten 








waseever printed before 
Smith Manufacturing ¢ Co., 
P.0.Box 352 —162 Harrison St, Chicago, mh 








For feed or 
table meal with 1 to 5 
H, P. gasoline engines, 


ind of power, grind- 
wheat, rye, oats, 
batley, etc., the 


No.2 HeroGrinder 


is unequalled in Legality and 
eaany ‘ of work done, Ca- 





ja aree enough for 
orse power, and yet it will 
not choke down the lichtest power. Eleven 


other sizes and styles for 1 to 15 horse power. 
a lead over 30 years. Also wood saws, shellers, 
huskers, manure spreaders, tread powers, sweep 
powers, "windmills, fay trucks, etec., all gua- 
ranteed full Quality. Catalog free for 


the asxing. As for! it now. 
APPLETON’ MANUFACTURING CO, 
62 Fargo Street, Batavia, IL, U. S.A 





Don't be without scales on your farm 
when we offer such easy and a 
terms. Learn about our offer 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We make all styles and sizes, pit and 
pitiless. Our scale book for 1906 is full 


of facts for every far- 
. It’s free. Send 
for it to-day. 
@SG000 SCALE CO. 

156 Centea $1. 
Bmenawton, H. Y. 





THRIFTY FARMERS are Invited to settle In the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will finda delightfuland healthful climate, first. 

class markets for their products pad pouty © of land 

at reasonable prices, Maps and descriptive pam- 
hlets will be sent free nnon anplieation to 

|. Badenhoop, Sec., Siate Board of | wmigration, Baltimore, B4, 
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‘Middle Atlantic Edition 


Vor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giviag particular 
rominence not only the important 
ruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
refront, and from actual know!l- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. - 
ers are urgéd to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
roblems. Make the “old reliable” 
ican Agriculturist your own paper 
with she realizing sense that you are 
always welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Notes from the Agricultural College. 


WwW. Il, WOLFF, 





When on January 3 the Pennsylva- 
nia state college reopened for the win- 
ter session, 27 men presented them- 
selves for admission to the special 
short course in agriculture and 30 for 
the creamery course. The first extends 
over 12 weeks, the second only eight. 
Unprecedented efforts have been made 
this year to provide for these stu- 
dents the very best instructiodn that 
money and care can provide. The 
agricultural colicge, in addition to its 
regular staff, has just taken on the 
following new instructors: W. P. B. 
Lockwood, a graduate of this college 
in 1899. For the past three years he 
has been with the Hires milk con- 
densing company as milk inspector 
and later as expert in milk condens- 
ing. Prof Van Normand, professor in 
dairying, late of Purdue university, 
Ind. Elizabeth B. Meek, graduate 
Pennsylvania state college, class of 
1889, post graduate Chicago univer- 
sity and just lately completed a 
course in bacteriology at same insti- 
tution. Instructor in dairy bacteriol- 
ogy. 

The new dairy building, costing 
$100,000, with its magnificent equip- 
ment and roominess is, as the stu- 
dents themselves express it, a pleas- 
ure to work in. The lighting from 
the large windows on all sides is.ideal. 
Spotless cleanliness is maintained 
everywhere. There is no dust or dirt 
from the machinery, as this is all op- 
erated by electric power, supplied by 
the main college plant. Any maker 
of dairy machinery is at liberty to 
send in samples of their machines 
and this they are glad to do. As 
there is plenty of floor space, the dif- 
ferent separators, etc, are all set up, 
and the students use them daily in 
comparison. 

Besides the regular lectures and 
practical instruction in agriculture and 
dairy work the students receive in- 
struction in the care and use of ma- 
chinery, how it is put together and 
its working principles. With such a 
complete course as this, the demand 
for the services of the men who have 
taken the work, especially the cream- 
ery, in past years has been great, and 
with the improvements in the course 
this year there is certain to be good 
remunerative openings for the men 
now here. The college hopes to dou- 
ble this number of students next year. 

The state has just put its stake of 
$250,000 in the new agricultural build- 
ings and this whole college, in all its 
departments, students, professors and 
all, have determined that the effort 
of the state to build up here in Cen- 
ter county a great agricultural col- 
lege devoted to the services of the 
people and the agricultural interests 
of the commonwealth shall be a 
success. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co, Jan 15— 
The mild weather has unabled farm- 
ers to do their necessary work out of 
doors, and consequently nothing but 
attending to stock and stripping to- 
bacco remain to be done. Stock of all 
kinds looking well. Plenty of feed for 
the winter. Butchering season with 
farmers nearly over. Pork selling at 
7%4@8c p lb @ w. Fat hogs scarce. 
There also seems to be a scar- 
city of pigs tatter selling at 
$5 to $8p pate as to size and 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


weight. Country produce fairly plen- 
tiful. Potatoes 7ic p bu, butter 30c p 
lb for country and 34c for cmy, eggs 
24c p doz, apples scarce at lic p % pk. 


Altoona, Blair Co, Jan 17—Grain 
has gone into winter quarters in fair 
condition. Much fall plowing has 
been done. The prices are as follows: 
For produce, butter 30 to 32c p Ib, 
eggs 32 to 3fic p doz, hay $13 to $15 p 
ton, straw $10 to $12, potatoes 90c to 
$1 p bu, chickens 13 to 16c p Ib 1 w, 
oats 0c p bu, bran $1.25 to $1.30 p 
100 Ibs. 

Phoenixville, Chester Co, Jan 16— 
Wheat is selling at 80 to 85e p bu. Po- 
tatoes 60 to T0c p bu. There are @ 
good many potatoes still stored in the 
cellars in this vicinity, therefore being 
held for higher.prices. Hay $12 to $16 
p ton. 

Sugar Grove, Warren Co, Jan 15— 
Farmers are busy cutting wood, draw- 
fing out manure and caring for stock. 
Potatoes and apples are scarce and 
high in price, being 80c to $1 p_ bu. 
Beef is 5% to*6c p Ib d w, butter 25c p 
lb, eggs 25c p doz. Pork and beef are 
ready sale. Chickens doing better 
than @ year ago. 

Rossmere, Lancaster Co, Jan 14— 
Following prices are being paid for 
country produce: Eggs 28e¢ p doz, but- 
ter 30c p lb, potatoes 70c p bu, wheat 
80c, corn 55e, oats 35c, bran $20 p ton, 
middlings $21, hay $15, straw $10. 
Farmers are busily stripping tobacco. 


Lamar, Clinton Co, Jan 15—The fol- 


lowing prices are being paid here for 
country produce: Eggs 30c p doz, 
emy in prints 30c p Ib, cheese 12c, 
corn 60c p bu, oats 35c, wheat 80c, rye 
65c, potatoes 80c Hay, loose $12 p 
ton; in bale $14, straw $8. Apples $1 
to $3 p bbl, cider $3. Poultry 12c p Ib, 
geese 12c, turkeys 18c. Hogs 5c p lb 1 
w, sheep 6c, stock cattle 3c, grade 
eows for beef 2%c, dairy cows $40 
each. Farm horses $150. Middlings 
$22 p ton, cottonseed meal $30, bran 
$20, Hnseed meal. $33. 


Lenoxville, Susquehanna Co, Jan 14 


—The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 30c 
p doz, country butter 24c p lb, cmy in 
prints 24c. Corn 45c p bu, oats 45c, 
potatoes 40c, onions $1. Hay, loose 
$10 p ton. Turkeys 18c p Ib! w, hogs 
fe, dairy cows $35 each. Farm horses 
$125, middlings $1.05 p 100 Ibs. Farm- 
ers are busy, hauling wood and coal. 


Osterburg, Bedford Co, Jan 15—The 


following prices.are beinig paid here 
for country produce: Eggs 25c p doz, 
country butter 24c p Ib, corn 50c p bu, 
oats 38c, wheat 90c, rye 70c, potatoes 
60c, onions 80c. Hay, loose $10 p ton. 
Apples $2.50 p bbl, poultry 10c p Ib, 
turkeys lic, hogs 7c p Ib 4d w, dairy 
cows $60 each, veal 7c p lb, farm 
horses $170 each. Middlings $24 p 
ton, linseed meal $35. Wheat is look- 
ing well. a 
Orangeville, Columbia Co, Jan 14— 
The following prices are being paid 
for country produce: Eggs 30c p doz, 
country butter 24c p Ib, corn 50c p bu, 
oats 35c, wheat 85c, rye 65c, potatoes 
$1. Straw $10 to $12 p ton, apples $1 
bu, poultry 10c p Ib, turkeys 15c. 


Hogs 6%4c'p ib d-w, dairy cows $30 to 

each, farm horses $150 to $200, 
mules $100 to $150. Middlings $18 p 
ton, bran $20. In the early winter 
crops looked fair, but ground being 
bare the cold wind has injured grain 
quite a little. Farmers are busy re- 
pairing buildings, getting wood and 
hauling manure. 


More Feed Law Violations—Sec of 


Agri Critchfield last week ordered 18 
more prosecutions for violation of 
the commercial feeding stuffs laws. 
These defendants are from Clinton, 
Center and Clearfield counties. As 
all fertilizer license certificates ex- 
pired with the close_of the year, the 
dept of agri has been flooded with ap- 
plications for renewals. The fees 
range frcm $15 for each brand and 
upward, according to the amount sold, 
and the state treasury realizes a large 
sum from this source, 


Farmers’ Institutes Suspend — On 


account of the meeting of the state 
board of agri at Harrisburg on-Jan 
24-25 no farmers’ institutes will be 
held that week, with one exception. 
One will be held at Weatherly, Car- 
bon Co, on Jan 22. Institutes will 
be resumed generally the following 
week.—[N, 


NEW JERSEY. 
At the State Capital. 


The 30th session of the New Jersey 
legislature was called to order last 
week. Both houses were organized and 
will get down to work this week. In 
his annual message Gov Stokes 
touched upon several matters of im- 
portance to farmers. He showed that 
over 30% of the state’s disbursements 
are used for charitable and penal in- 
stitutions. He suggests that the state 
should cease to sell its riparian rights, 
but should lease them. The men- 
haden fisheries along the Atlantic 
coast are criticised and the legislature 
is asked to abolish them. Speaking of 
automobiles, a most important ques- 
tion to farmers, the governor recom- 
mends a graduated license fee for 
ears, which money should be devoted 
to the repair and maintenance of 
roads. He believes that the revoca- 
tion of licenses will go far toward 
halting reckless drivers. He thinks 
that it might be provided that deliber- 
ate recklessness by drivers of automo- 
biles and horses, resulting in injury 
to persons and property, should be 
punishable by imprisonment; that all 
vehicles using the public highways 
should be required to carry lights at 
night for the protection of themselves 
and the public. 

He calls attention that the fee sys- 
tem in state offices as compensation 
for public offices has been abolished 
and recommends that the same prin- 
ciple be applied to public officials in 
first-class counties. He recommends 
that it be extended throughout the 
state to the office of sheriff, county 
clerk, surrogate and registrar of deeds 
so that they will be regularly salaried 
officers instead of depending upon fees. 
He further recommends that the 
power of naming jurors should be 
taken out of the hands of the sheriff 








NEW DAIRY BUILDING AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


This splendid new building has recently been completed at the Penn- 


sylvania state college. 


It is devoted exclusively to work in dairying and is 


considered one of the best buildings of the kind any place in the coun- 


try. The dairy work is under the direction of Prof 


H. B. Van Norman, 


who recently took charge of ‘he department. He came from Purdue unf- 


versity in Indiana. 


‘ 


and put-upon the county judge. The 
question of railroad taxation covers 
the large bulk of his message. He 
urges the ge of a law that will 
settle’ this agitation. If laws arm 
enacted that will compel railroads to 
pay taxes at the same rate as other 
interests it will increase the revenues 
of the state very largely. By special 
agreement of both houses no bills 
were introduced at the open session. 


—" 


A Leading Poultry Show in the east 
is that of Newark, which this year will 
occur. Jan 29 to Feb 3. It occupies 
a conspicuous place. The high entry 
fee insures high qaulity and free ad- 
mission guarantees immense attend- 
ance, Last year more than 70,000 
neople are reported to have visited the 
show. Other features are the liberal 
prizes. Besides the $5 first and $2 sec- 
onds there are about a score of $10 
gold specials and a dozen $5 and sev- 
eral smaller ones. These with the 
score of silver cups, besides minor 
special prizes, attract both exhibitors 
and visitors. Every poultryman with- 
in range of this show should attend. 


Harmersville, Salem Co, Jan 14— 


The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 32c p 
doz, country butter 25c p Ib, cmy in 
prints 30c, cheese l6c. Wheat 82c p 
bu, potatoes 60c. Hay, loose $14 p ton, 
in bale $15, straw $8. Cider apples 
10c p bu, poultry 17¢c p Ib @ w, ducks 
15c p lb, turkeys 23c. Hogs 6c p lb 1 
w, dairy cows $50 each, calves for veal 
Zc p Ib, farm horses $150 each. Mid- 
dlings $1.25 p 100 Ibs, gluten $1.35, 
cornmeal $1.15. 


Lafayette, Sussex Co, Jan 15—The 
following prices are being paid here 
for country produce: Bees 32c p 
doz, country butter 24c p lb, cmy in 
prints 28c, cheese 18c. Corn 70c p bu, 
oats 40c, rye 70c, potatoes 75c, onions 
Jie. Hay, loose $12 p ton, apples $3 
p bbl, turkeys 18c p lb @ w, hogs 7e d 
w, dairy cows $10 each, farm horses 
$125. Ship stuff $22 p ton, cottonseed 
meal $23, gluten $27, cornmeal . 
Farmers are busy getting wood and 
drawing manure. 


Rahway, Union Co, Jan 16—No 
frost in the ground except what 
freezes from night to night. Roads 
are in bad condition and demonstrate 
the need of hard roads and better 
draining of dirt roads. Many farmers 
are hauling manure right from stable 
onto the fields. Eggs 45 to 50c p doz 
retail. Apples in good demand: 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co, Jan 15— 
Springs are very low, some people 
are carting water from streams. 
Farmers are making and repairing 
fencing, plowing and doing other farm 
work. Farms are in demand and sell- 
ing at satisfactory prices. Cows are 
selling at prices ranging from $15 to 
$44 each. Hay $14 to $17 p ton, rye 
straw $12 to $14, corn on ear 65c p bu, 
potatoes $2.25 to $2.50 p bbl, chickens 
13c p lb d w, turkeys 22 to 30c, eggs 
36c p doz.. Cranberries retail at 76c 
p at and $12 to $14 p bbb 


Cranbury, Middlesex Co, Jan 13— 
The following prices are being paid 
here for country produce: Eggs 36c 
p doz, country butter 
in prints 28c, cheese 16c. C 
bu, oats 40c, wheat 85c, onions $1. 
Hay, loose $13 p ton, in bale $14, 
straw $12. Apples3p bbl, cider $4.50. 
Poultry 12c p Ib 1 w, ducks l4c, geese 
14c, turkeys 22c. Hogs 7c p lb d@ w, 
dairy cows $75 each, calves for veal 
7c p lb, farm horses $200 each, mules 

. Middlings $22 p ton, ship stuff 

bran $20. Crops of al) kinds good 
except for potatoes, which were only 
half a crop. 

Westwood, Bergen Co, Jan 14—The 
following prices are being paid here 
for country produce. Eggs 40c p doz, 
country butter 25c p Ib, emy in prints 
30c. Rye $1 p bu, potatoes 90c. Hay, 
loose $20 p ton. straw $19. Apples 
$3.50 p bbl, cider apples 8e p bu, cider 
$5 p bbl. Poultry l4c p Ib 1 w, ducks 
20c, hogs 5c, calves for veal 10c p Ib, 
farm horses $200 each. Middlings 
$22 p_ ton. Winter rye looking 
fine. Berry plants of all kinds 
doing well. Currant bushes near- 
ly all dead with scale. Kieffer 
pear trees in fine shape and very full 
of blossom buds. Farmers are busy 
cutting firewood and brush and clean- 
ing up the farms. 














Interesting Discussion on Alfalfa. 


iH, E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





At the Manlius farmers’ institute re- 
cently, alfalfa questions and discus- 
sions were at the front. Dodder is 
more troublesome and is really a 
serious proposition. It is a parasitic 
plant, growing with fine, thread-like 
stalks and entwining itself around the 
alfalfa plant and feeding thereon. 
This soon kills the alfalfa. A small 
spot, perhaps not more than 2 feet 
in diameter, will, at the close of the 
season, have increased to 10 or 15 feet 
in diameter. This means disaster. 

The remedy presently applied is to 
cover with straw or rubbish of any 
kind and burn over, being sure that 
the burned area is larger than the 
dodder area. Another precaution is 
to have the alfalfa seed examined by 
an expert before accepting it. The 
state experiment station at Geneva 
will undertake to examine seed fcr 
the farmers, If we are willing to pay 
a good premium for the pure seed, 
dealers will soon be ready to give us 
clean seed. The dodder seed is some- 
what smaller than the alfalfa, but it 
resembles it to such an extent that 
when mixed one can hardly detect it. 
Yellow trefoil is also found in the al- 
falfa seed and that seed is even more 
dificult to find, because it is about 
the same size as the alfalfa. I am of 
the opinion that there is now a legit- 
imate place for a pure seed law along 
rimilar lines as the cattle feed and fer- 
tilizer laws. 

Pure seeds we must have. The 
small seed business is gradually being 
monopolized by a few large Seed con- 
cerns that would no doubt favor such 
alaw. The crime of the seed business 
is the disposition to buy at the lowest 
price, and I know of dealers who 
would make a stronger effort to get 
the best seed were it not for the fact 
that competing dealers will buy cheap 
stuff and make a bushel value the 
basis of sale. 

The well known Guernsey cattle 
breeder, F. J. Tallman, said that he 
was sure the advice to clip the young 
alfalfa plants frequently had been 
abused, The cutting of the plants 
when so small injured the roots be- 
cause of a lack of nourishment fur- 
nished by the leaf for the root. The 
advice of Mr Tallman, I am sure, is 
good, and it is probably safer, unless 
weeds or rust make it necessary, to 
permit the plants to more nearly ma- 
ture the first year of seeding. It looks 
to me like a good business proposition 
on naturally adapted alfalfa lands to 
grow the hay for market. They are 
now paying more for this hay than 
for the so-called, fancy market hay. 

Many are sowing the seed with a 
nurse crop, but a majority at this 
meeting voted in favor of sowing alone, 
Lands can be bought at some distance 
from the main road and trolley line at 
quite low prices, while the more fav- 
ored- farms are selling from $100 per 
acre upward. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue ofthe following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALD” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 





LIVE STOCK—Continued. 





ey & BULL CALF, born October 15; dam 
and we yay over 19 pounds butter 7 
= no. Also t sired by son 

- , EF R O cow. “Prices low. FAIRMONT 
FARM, Ben Avon, Pa, 


gee HOLSTEIN COWS, bulls 
calves at bargain prices. Fine individuals, richly 
bred. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


ENGLISH — head; must be 
sold before February 1; boars, not akin. 
Write ws, CLARK BROS. Fi Freeport, O. 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, . butter, 
eges, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia. Established 44, Prompt returns. 


POULTRY, ergs, apples, potatoes, fruits, ‘produce 
sold, highest prices, YT. J. HOOVER, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 3) cents 
each. Over 60,000 successful poultry raiscrs use 
them. — free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 











PRIMROSE STOCK FARM-—Large, 1 4 
English Yorkshires; nothing but the best. Zz A. 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester White and Jersey 
Red pigs 


for sale cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, 


ers, Pa, 





kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


- MONEY IN SEZD AND BULB GROWING— 
Seed growing for market is a profitable La os 
Furthermore, it’s money wasted to buy seeds in- 
stead of saving your own Think of it! A 5-cent 
packet of seeds actually costs but half a cent to 
produce, including the envelope. To learn ane 
to save the finest vegetable and flower seeds, 

also, buy “The Grower,”” the only i. 
work on the subject, written from 4 years’ expe- 
rience in the business. It treats each variety in 
separate chapters, planting, harvesting, cleaning, 

selling, crop yield per acre, market price, hew to 


originate new varieties. 12mo, eloth, Price 
$1.25 postpaid. Sold by CHAS JOHNSON, Instruc- 
tor of Seed Gfowing, Marietta, Pa. 





I RETAIL FRUIT TREES at wholesale rates, 
Do not buy of agents, I will save you agent’s 
commission and expenses. Let me quote you on 
apple, pear, cherry and other fruit trees, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. No order too small. 
None too large. ag a prices. OHAS E, 
KELLEY, Nework, N 





SEEDS—Our big 1906 seed catalog free; finest ever 
printed; thoroughly illustrated; most complete, Our 
seeds fresh and new; highest ‘grade and best qual- 


ity; largest stock and lowest prices, Write for 
catalog to-day. RATEKINS’ SEED HOUSE, Shen- 
andoah, Ia, 





HEALTHY TREES, follow the use of Good's 
caustic potash, whale-oil soap, No 3, As a fer- 
tilizer and insecticide it has no equal, 50-pound 
kegs $2.50; 100 pounds $4.50; barrel 3 1-2 cents per 
pound, Book sent free. JAMES GOOD, . ees 
Maker 939-41 No Front St, Philadelphia, P 





TREES—All Fresh No cold 

storage stock, ear, 80-page catalog. One 
dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices, G, C, 
STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Danville, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.25 to $1.50 bushel; crim- 
-— —— — $5.50 bushel; onion sets, s to $2.50 
growth seed potatoes, to Feed 

ay © OSE E. HOLLAND, Milford, ‘Del 


SEED POTATOES, earliest corn and seeds. New 
and stendard varieties direct from the originator 
and grower. Catalog fre. THE GEO W. P. 
JERRARD CO, Caribou, Me, 











HEADQUARTERS for improved second-crop seed 
potatoes, best by test everywhere. A prize straw- 
berry; 40 other choice kinds, Catalog free. J. W. 
HALL, Marion Sta, Md 


LONG ee CABBAGE SEED, 
cauliflower seed other choice vegeta 

for re FRANCIS BRILL, Grower, Hemp- 
stead, N Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PURE MAPLE SWEETS WANTED—Every pro- 
ducer of pure maple sugar or pure maple syrup 
who wishes to sell same direct to consumers, and 

an absolutely guarantee the goods to be perfectly 
pure and unadulterated, is requested to write, stat- 
ing about how much of each he will probably have 
for sale this spring, and at what price free on 
board cars at his local depot, Address GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on dairying, com- 
piled from institute reports, 15 cents; “Dairying 
for Profit,” 18 chapters, 15 cents; “500 Flower 
Queries,” 15 cents. “COURIER,” Chatham, N Y, 





MOVING PICTURE exhibition outfit complete. 
Calcium gas outfit, 1000 feet of films, 100 views, 
sheet, posters, etc. Cost $250. Will sell for $120 
cash, or exchange for raw furs. P. LINSKEY, 
Boston Corners, N Y. 





ALL 
azines at the lowest rates. 
A. LA VERNE ROE, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS and mag- 
Write me for prices, 
Malvern, Pa. 





Write for 


FURS WANTED—We pay expressage. 
Green Hill 


prices, ASPINWALL & LAWRENCE, 
O, Ohester Co, Pa, 


ENTERPRISING FARMERS use printed station- 
ery. Samples free, PRINTERS, Nicholville, N Y. 


WALL PAPDPR, dirt cheap, will trade for fs 
products, VINES, 111 Roseville Ave, Newark, N 


FGR SALE—Sawmill doing good business, GARD- 
NER, Box 24, Rockville, Ct, 














THE TRUB, extra-heavy Henderson’s Olydesdale 
cats at $1 per bushel, f o b, at CHAS E. KELLEY, 
Newark, N Y. 

POTATOES—Carman, Giant, Hebron, Mountain, 
Six Weeks, Thoroughbred; 80 varieties. CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


ALEALFA SEED—Beardless spring barley, 
E. WING & SONS, Mechanicsburg, O, 


LIVE STOCK. 
GNIDER, brosder practical farm 
¥. Registered H 








J. 








WALTER G, 
stock, Walden, 


swine (all et 2 


~~ 


, FOR SALE—Aprshire calves, both sexes, choice 
dams.. CHAS CONKLIN, 








locke N ¥. 
PURE POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows 
Dred, 2 years’ experience. L. C. NIXON, Leba- 


non, O. 


A BARGAIN—Aberdeen-Angus cows, heifers and 
bulls. W. H. RINK, 412 Park Ave, Johnstown, Pa. 


PBRCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y., 


POLAND-CHINA bred sows, $2. 











Young pigs, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half @ Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


3000 FARMS—Money-makers, for sale in Maine, 
New Hampebire, Vermont, Massachusetts, OConnec- 
ticuat, New York, New Jersey, Deiaware and Mary- 
land; “‘Strout’s Special List’’ describes hundreds 
in detail, one to 1000 acres, $000 to $20,000; many 
with stock and tools included; it is the most com- 
plete book of real farm bargains ever issued; it 
has over 100 cuts of buildings and traveling in- 
structions to each property. Send today for free 
copy. E, A. STROUT, Farm Dept 6, 10 Nassau 
St, New York City, 











$%. KR. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 
POLAND-CHINAS, pn boars and sows bred. 
B. H, ACKLEY, ‘Goan le, Pa. 
DUROC-JERSEY pigs, 5 months, eligible, $. 


J. 8. PRATT, Albion, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS will be featured in our issue 
of February 3. Capital opportunity to advertise 
eggs and stock. Copy must reach us before Janu- 
ary 2. AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST, 41 La- 
fayette Bt, New York City, 


BARRED, BUFF and White Piymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
. $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for 30; % for &. Duck eggs, $1.50 for ll; $2.75 

; % for 4&4 EDWARD G, NOONAN, Mari- 
Lancaster County, Pa. 











POULTRY PAPER, 44 pages, illustrated, 2% cents 
per year; 4 months’ trial l0c; 64-page practical poul- 
try book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone l0c; 
comet free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—I am offering & 
nice cockerels, suitable for farmers’ use at §2 each. 
Order at once and secure what you want while 
they last. U, R. FISHEL, Box 11, Hope, Ind, 


2%3-EGG STRAIN White Leghorns; 3% pullets 30 
cents each; $20 for lot. Also few cockerels and 
hens left. Cyphers 220-egg incubator, good as new, 
$15. GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


BUY YOUR Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Barred 
Rocks and Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds now 
and get your choice from the fine flocks of H. B, 
HOWE. ‘Dublin, Va. 


200 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, ete. 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, We, 
J. A, BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


Pe TURKEYS, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Whites. Heavy weights SIDNEY 




















SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y,. 

ROSE COMB Brown and White Leghorns, 
Choice cockerels $1.2 each, EDWIN HUDGENS, 
Bowling Green, Je 





POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Prices reasonable, 
satisfaction guaranteed, FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND ———, $1; bargains in 
young stock; red to the skin, F. FISKE, Hol- 
Histon, Mass. 


BIG PRIZES are offered t increase grain grow 
ers’ profits by American Agriculturist, 439 Lafay- 
ette street, New York City, N Y. Write a postal te 
this address for circulars, giving full particulars, 
Contest is open to all. No fees or dues. Amer 
ican Agriculturist heads the prize list with $5008 
im gold. Everyone who is going to put in one or 
more acres of wheat, corn or oats may compete, 





CASH for your real estate or business, no matter 
where located. If you desire a quick sale send 
us description and price. NORTHWESTERN 
BUSINESS AGENCY, 14 Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FAPMS, yesidencet, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
— & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 

ork. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars an@ 
pe address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
la, 








FORTY ACRES, limestone farm. Good build. 
ings, good fruit, good water. Call on or address 
W. H. ALEXANDER, Hopewell, Bedford Co, Pa. 


CHAS FULLER, 





FOR SALE—100-acre farm. 
Ballston, Saratoga CO Co, N ti 


“FARMS—GRANT F PARISH, , Washington, D D c. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


WANTED--Young > : 








railroad, electric and 


steam power; experien unnecessary. Instructions 
by mail. Address A. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN. 


A PROFESSIONAL LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
and horticulturist, with two do daughters, 
one a trained nurse, the younger a stenographer, 
desires a home with someone of means wishing 
to develop well situated unencumbered farm prop- 
erty in a natural style, with a view to making it 
—?. pias residential purposes, BOX 130, Tren- 








WANTED—Position as farm manager by an 
experienced man in all branches of farming and@ 
ae MANAGER, Postoffice Box 114, Peconic, 





COCKERELS—Fine Barred Rock, White Wyan- 
ote, LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, 
a 





HARDY BRONZE TURKEYS, $9 pair. FRANK 
MALOOLM, Highland, Ulster County, N Y, 


BARRED ROCKS, strictly cho choice breeding cock- 








erels, B. H, ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 
1 BEAUTIFUL BUFF ORPINGTON pullets, 
$12. A. F, BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va, 





50 BUFF ROCK cockerels, BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 





shire swine, to lay fowls 
Wyandottes, Pipmouth Rocks, R I Reds, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, Buff Cochins, Bantams. First 

winners Orange, Ulster, New City, Walton, Owego 
fairs, 1905; Eggs and stock for sale. Write wants. 


STAR FARM. HOLSTEINS—Begin the new year 
right! Sell off your unproductive scrub cows and 
buy registered Holsteins, the most profitable cattle 
in the world. Special eut prices on registered H 
F cows, heifers, service bulls and calves. Beautiful 
illustrated circulars sent free on application, 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 


— a a Single and Rose Comb White —~ 
— 








woo a ‘BROWN, Harford, Cortland Counts, 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE-—Choice stock. Single ani- 
49 ms L. D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, 





FOR WHITE WYANDOTTES write FISHER 
Collinsville, O, 


BROS, 
. TURKEYS all sold.. OWEN, Barton, Vt. 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, —~ ya" gas rab- 
bit hounds, = hunters and trailers. rup- 
pies, Stamps. for circular. AMBROSE  % TAY- 
hacstee West Chester, Pa. 


~ COLLIE PUPS, Sable color, 
Rock cockerels, LAWRENCE 
ville, Pa, 








com Plymouth 
ROS, Phoenix- 





SCOTCH COLLIES—Fine females, Particulars 
given. JAS KIGER, Charlestown, Ind. 


COLLIES—C. H. BAILEY, Rock Creek, 0. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED to introduce Dr Speirs — 
anteed formulas for stock and try. 
farmer needs these formulas. We have nothing to 
give away; if you mean business and want to ears 
$4.%, or mure, every day, send for our booklet 
and terms. Address DR SPEIRS VETERINARY 
REMEDY CO, Dept D, Chelsea, Mich, 


WANTED—Farmers and reliable persons to sell 
our new “Mammoth Cluster’’ oats and standard 
seeds; liberal pay, Samples free with particulars, 
L. P. GUNSON & CO, Dept F. Rochester, N Y, 


“AGENTS WANTED—For the best carpet “stretch- 
@ made; nine other articles needed in every home; 
sell at sight. SITTERLEY NOVELTY WORKS, 
Auburn, N Y. 


75 Cent Adv. Brought $45.00 


Return. 


The American Agriculturist, New 
York City. Gentlemen: I have never 
failed to make a sale from adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of the 
American Agriculturist, which is more 
than I can say of other publications, 
Have always been well satisfied witty 
my adv in AA. The last adv, I thin 
cost 75c and sold a bull calf for 
{E. 8. Robinson, Nashville, New York, 
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a . MARYLAND. 

Maryland Farm Items. 

The Senior gunpowder agricultural 
club at their last monthly meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to co-operate 
with dairymen of Baltimore county 
for protection of property in connec- 
tion with railroad shipments, rates, 
ete. It was declared fodder should be 
packed close when stored in barns, 
and best plan in feeding is to give 
salt every day with the fodder. One 
member said he used 25 sacks salt a 
year on mixed feed. Members advised 
giving a little salt every day over the 
silage.,, Dry cut fodder is relished bet- 
ter if ‘dampened when fed. A number 
said any odor from garlic or grass can 
be corrected by putting the cows in 
the stable before noon and feeding 
grain and bran. The rule at Filston 
farm was to turn out for one or two 
hours then stable the cows if fields 
had garlic in. The Junior gunpowder 
club met in December also. A com- 
mittee was appointed to serve with 
members of Senior club in convention 
with grievances of railroad shipments, 
etc. It was concluded unwise to cut 
up too much dry fodder ahead of im- 
mediate use, as it was sure to spoil. 

Next spring Baltimore is to have a 
milk show on a large scale. It will 
have a special bearing relative to the 
danger from tuberculous bacilli in 
milk. But exhibits will cover a much 
wider field. It will be under the 
auspices of the state board of health. 
It is designed to show the necessity 
ef having a pure milk supply. All 
stages of milk production will be 
shown from the cow to the consumer. 
Object lessons and photographs will 
be important features. 

The Enterprise farmers’ club of 
Montgomery county thinks the new 
road law measure one on which the 
farmers and taxpayers do not receive a 
just return for the money expended, 
and expressed the hope that the people 
will demand its repeal at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. The Goshen 
club of Montgomery county, at its re- 
cent meeting, discussed prices of beef, 
cattle, road legislation, etc.—The ele- 
vator at Seneca burned last week. It 
was well filled with wheat and. corn, 
awaiting shipment by canal. There 
were over 700 turkeys shipped from 
Florence, Howard county, to Baltimore 
Christmas week. The county is grow- 
ing many turkeys. The barn on 
farm occupied by Ralph W. Rider 
near Towson was burned December 
27, together with 45 cows and three 
horses. One of latter was the trotter 
Redmount, valued at $1000. Forty 
tons of hay, some grain fodder and 
straw were also burned. The loss was 
$15, 


a> 


Parkton,’ Baltimore Co, Jan 15—-- 
Weather here continues fair and work 
on the farms is being. pushed. . Early 
sown grain-looks well; also last sea- 
gon’s new setting of clover and grass. 
Prospects here are for a very mild 
winter. Stock of all kinds doing and 
looking very well. Wheat 78c p bu, 
potatoes 75c, butter 22c p Ib, eggs 28c 
Pp doz. 

Pocomoke, Somerset Co, Jan 13— 
Farmers well up with work. Wheat 
looking better. Fruit buds in good 
shape. Apples about all sold. Plenty 
of potatoes, both Irish and sweet, bring 
good prices. Sweets $1 p bbl, bran 60c 
p bu. Corn 45 to 50c¢ p bu, oats 35 to 
45c, wheat 85c. ~ 

Finksburg, Carroll Co, Jan 14—The 
weather has been favorable for all 
farm work. Hauling wood and car- 
ing for stock the order of the day. 
All growing grain and outstanding 
crops doing well. Hay $13 to $14 p 
ton, rye straw $12, wheat 80c p bu, 
rye 50 to 60c, oats 35c, potatoes 70 
to T5c. 

Thurmont, Frederick Co, Jan 13— 
Very little ice and icemen waiting 
anxiously. An unusual amount of fall 
plowing done. Feeding stock and cut- 
ting wood and lumbering now in 
order. 


Graceham, Frederick Co, Jan 14— 
Grain that had an early start looks 
well. Stock well housed and _ fed. 
Farmers.shipping cream 57 miles to 
Baltimore at 50c p gal, netting better 
results.than home price at cmy. Corn 
§2 p bbl, eggs 24c p doz. 





FARM AND MARKET 


Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

State Master Hill has issued a call 
for the executive and legislative com- 
mittees to meet him at Harrisburg, 
January 23, for a general conference. 
Plans for another active grange cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania will be planned, 


The grange national bank of Tioga 
was organized in Tioga county Jan- 
uary 4. It will be opened for busi- 
ness as soon as the necessary fixtures 
can be installed. More than enough of 
stock has already been taken in Cam- 
bria county for a similar institution 
there. Members of the grange in 
other counties are asking for help 
along these financial lines. Brother 
Hill and Brother McHenry give to 
each county where one is to be or- 
ganized their personal attention and 
the benefit of their experience in bank- 
ing matters. 

For some. time the farmers about 
West Green, Erie county, have felt the 
need of organization. Recently they 
determined that that organization 
should be the grange, but they did not 
want the grange ‘to come until they 
had a place to put it. They set to 
work, therefore, to get a cage ready 
in the shape of a new hall. It is 30x60 
feet and three stories high. The hall 
room on the third floor is 30x43, 
which with property room and ante- 
room makes a very fine and complete 
meeting place. On the’second floor is 
the kitchen, reception room anda din. 
ing room 30 feet square, while the low- 
er floor is to be used for general pur- 
poses. December 29, the active deputy 
of this county, Brother Thomas Hurst, 
organized the grange for them with 
77 charter members. They already 
have a complete set of court robes, 
officers’ regalia, etc. They start in their 
new life with the new year with a 
new grange and a new equipment. 

Grange work in Pennsylvania, like 
the snowball on the hillside, seems to 
increase in momemtum and influence 
with each revolution. From all quar- 
ters of the commonwealth come re- 
ports indicating activity and progress. 
the membership very much appreciate 
the energy and enterprise of State 
Master Hill, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland grange had a very delight- 
ful entertainment recently. A beauti- 
ful Christmas tree loaded with gifts 
for the children was a pleasing fea- 
ture. Fine music and recitations by 
the children and young people of the 
grange were appreciated and fre- 
quently applauded. Their meeting 
place is over the grange co-operative 
store. Prizes haye been awarded in a 
grain contest for the two best 
specimens, The silver service for 
the tables of their dining room. was 
purchased with money raised by @ 
public dinner on the date of the 44th 
anniversary of the town. They are 
now giving entertainments to raise 
money for a gas range and other con- 
veniences for the kitchen: and hall. 
The new officers are: Master, Charles 
Chalmers; lecturer, Mrs C. M. Burge; 
and secretary, Mrs Ann Chalmers, 
Fifty-nine new -members were_ se- 
cured last year. There are now 255. 

Raritan valley grange, No 153, was 
organized April 7, 1905, with 22 char- 
ter members and now has 440. The 
following new officers were installed 
recently: Master, Fred A. Quick; lec- 
turer, Mrs Lucy Studdiford and secre- 
tary, Mrs Mary Phillips. The. trustees 
are C. S. Hamilton, S. D. Opie and 
Jacob Quick. 

Hamilton grange, No 79, is on the 
road to success, through the efforts of 
Worthy Lecturer Caroline Allinson. 
They have installed in their grange 
one of the state traveling libraries, 
and the interest in this movement is 
shown by the fact that about 20 books 
are issued by the librarian every two 
weeks. 

At the recent meeting of Thorofare 
grange the following officers were in- 
stalled by. Past Master T. Wood 
Wynne: Master, Aaron Windish; lec- 
turer, Isabelle Carter, and secretary, 
Rodman Clement. 


~~ 
-— 


Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The year just closed proved a record 
breaker to Pa tobacco growers. It is 
claimed by those in close touch with 
the trade that the tobacco farmers of 





Lancaster Co will receiye a total of 
about $2,500,000 for their crops. Prices 
have averaged the highest since way 
back in the ’80’s. Recently deliveries 
of crops have progressed at a rapid 
rate and a few Weeks more will see 
this business about over with. Farm- 
ers are taking great pains to comply 
with the request of packers that the 
crop. be kept clean. Representative 
Cassell is in accord with the attitude 
of tobacco growers in regard to the 
Philippine 


Concerning Pedigree Strawberries, 


Much attention has recently been 
called to the improvement of straw- 
berries by the growing of so-called 
“pedigree” plants, some growers 
greatly emphasizing the value of such 
plants. In a bulletin on the newer 
strawberries, issued last week from 
the Ohio experiment station, Prof W. 
J. Green has, among other things, the 
following to say: 

To secure a variety of strawberry 
with a pedigree, two varieties must be 
crossed when in bloom. This process 
may be continued with the progeny 
indefinitely, and if a record is kept of 
the parentage the result is a variety 
with a pedigree. The mere selection 
of plants of a variety, without regard 
to both male and female parents, does 
not establish a pedigree. A pedigree 
variety can only be established by 
growing plants from seed, and a seed- 
ling with a pedigree of the class of 
plants which are propagated by divi- 
sion is no better than one without, be- 
cause the good qualities of the ances- 
tors, may, or may not, be transmitted. 
There is nothing in a pedigree of 
plants o fthis class which will help 
to fix and hold the type as with plants 
grown from seed, nor does a pedigree 
in the case of such plants insure a 
better performance. 

The conclusion then is warranted 
that the so-called pedigree straw- 
berry plants which are said to have 
being produced by selection are not 
pedigree plants at all, and that real 
pedigree strawberry plants have no 
value above those without a pedigree. 
The word “pedigree” as it is used 
with reference to strawberry plants is 
a misnomer. It tends to confusion in 
the minds of many and leads to de- 
ception. 

This experiment station has put 
some of these so-called pedigree 
strawberry plants to the test and they 
have been found wanting. Not one 
has shown any superiority over the 
same variety from other sources, 





Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, January 15, 1906. 

At New York, the cattle market still 
further improved last week 10 to 15c 
on steers, and bulls and medium fat 
cews were 10c higher; bologna cows 
steady; the advance on steers was lost 
later in the week, with the exception 
of choice heavy, which held their own; 
bulls and cows held up in good de- 
mand. Milch cows firm at $25@55, 
calf included; very few sales below 
30. On Monday of this week trade 
opened slim, but prices ruled steady 
for all grades of steers, bulls and 
cows. With barely 1000 calves on 
sale,-the market was in good position, 
with prime and choice veals a trifle 
firm, and others steady; barnyard 
stock unchanged. Good to choice na- 
tive steers, 1175 to 1580 Ibs, crossed 
the scales at $5.15@5.70 p 100 Ibs; 
common to fair 3.75@5.10: oxen and 
stags '8.80@4.50; bulls 83@445; cows 
1.90@3.80; veals 5@9.75; tops 10; lit- 
tle calves 4@5; barnyard 3@4. 

Sheep on Monday of this week, 
with 27 cars in the pens for sale, 
were quiet and steady; good to choice 
lambs steady at Friday’s decline; me- 
dium. grades easier, Common to 
prime sheep $4@5.75 p 100 Ibs; culls 
2.50@3.25; common to choice lambs 
6.50@8.387%, outside figures paid for 
car of N Y state lambs, 84 Ibs aver- 
age. Best O lambs 8.30; best Ind 7.75. 

Hogs ruled firm up to the close: of 
Wednesday’s market; a little easier 
feeling prevailed Thursday; mar- 
ket closed 10c lower. Prices to-day 
were about steady with 270 head on 
sale. Good 145-Ib + ¥-state hogs sold 





at $5.90 p 100 Ibs. 
quotable at 5.75@5.90. 
THE HORSE MABKET, 


Demand confined mostly to business 
horses. Most any kind of a truck or 
cart horse, acclimated and ready for 
use, finds a ready market at prices 
ranging $80@150 ea. Light drafts sell 
up to 175. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle market 
opened 10@15c lower this week. Sup- 
plies reached 160 loads. Top beeves 
reached $5.60; fair to good 3.50@5, 
heifers 3@4.75, cows 2.50@3.90, bulls 
2.25@4, feeding steers 3@4.25, veal 
calves 7@9.50, milch cows 25@55 ea. 

Hogs also. displayed a lower. ten- 
dency. Prime heavy swine command- 
ed $5.55 p 100 lbs, medium and heavy 
Yorkers 5.55@5.57%, lights and pigs 
5.50@5.55. Sheep receipts were 25 
doubles; market about steady. Mut- 
tons fetched 4.50@6, choice lambs 7@ 
7.90, call lambs 5@6. 


At Bnffalo, a dull to lower cattle 
market noted here on Monday of this 
week. Receipts footed up 190 cars. 
Best beeves $5.25@5.65 p 100 Ibs, me- 
dium to good 4@5, fat cows 3.50@4.5v, 
heifers 3.75@4.75, bulls 2.50@4, stock 
steers 2.50@3.50, feeding steers 3.254 
4.25, veal calves 9@9.50, heavy 3.50@5, 
milch cows 25@58 ea. 

The sheep supply. totaled 110 
doubles. A good demand but easier 
prices prevailed. Wethers sold at 5.50 
@6.10 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4.50@5.25, mixe:| 
muttons 5@5.50, yearlings 6.50@7.25 
lambs 7.50@7.90, cull lambs 5@6. Hog 


Heavy to light 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, supplies continue 
flush owing to the recurrence of 
warmer weather and exchange men 
are talking of a reduction in price, 
which still rules 3%c p qt in the 26c- 
zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 13 were: 

Milk Cream 
Deicke a 32,245 
Susquehanna 14,009 
West Shore .......15,561 
Lackawanna 35,35 
N YC (long haul) 34,675 
N YC (Harlem) ..11,359 
Ontario «+ 34,951 
Lehigh Valley .. ..16,167 
Homer Ramsdell 

line . 5,343 
New Haven ....... 6,275 -- 
Other sources .... 4,535 13 


Total ......+..++209,870 8,395 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 2% 
@27c p 1b, prints 27@28c, dairy 221.@ 
2414c.—At Buffalo, tubs 25@26c p Ib. 
prints 27@28c, dairy 20@21c.—A’ 
Rochester, prints 24@27c p lb, tubs 23 
@25%c, dairy 22%c. 


Country Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $19@19.50 p ton, hay 10.50@15, 
straw 8@13.50, wheat steady at &85@ 
8544c p bu, corn 49@5lc, oats easy at 
387%ec. Eggs 21@2344c p doz, cheese 
13% @14c p 1b, fowls 12@1314c p Ib 1 
w, spring chickens 11@13c, turkeys 15 
@16c,, ducks 15@16c.. Apples 2.50@ 
5.50 p bbl, craberries 18@20, potatoes 
75@80c p bu, sweet potatoes 45@50c p 
5§-bu bskt, onions 1.75@2 p bbi, 
squash 1.75@2 p 1-3 bbl bskt, cauli- 
flower 3.50@4 p cra. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 80@85c p bu, 
onions 75@80c, turnips 75@80c, cab- 
bage $1@2 p bbl, sweet potatoes 3.25@ 
3.50, .apples 3@5, cranberries 5@5.50 p 
bx. Cheese 13@14%c p lb, eggs 25@ 
27¢e p doz, chickens 13@14¢c p lb 1 w. 
ducks 14@15c, turkeys 17@18c. Wheat 
75@80c p bu, corn 48@49c, oats 35% 
@36%c, rye T5@76c, hay 9.50@13.25 
p ton, straw 8@8.50, middlings 19.50 
@22.50, bran 19.50@20. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 
tubs 25@26c p lb, prints 28@31c.—At 
Pittsburg, prints 30@30%c, tubs 29% 
@30c, dairy 22@23c. 


MAILED TO THOUSANDS. 


The first edition of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s 
Almanac for 1906 is now being mailed 
to thousands of those who were eager 
to secure an early copy. We are now 
prepared to fill all orders promptly, 
and if you desire one of these most 
valuable books, read the complete an- 
nouncement’ and terms which appear 
on another page of this journal. 
































- ADVERTISEMENTS (21) 77 


fit IS NOW READY? 


American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 


i’ is the one indispensable book—no other can take its place in the farm home. 











This is the unasked ‘testimony of thousands of those who have read and treas- 
ured its past issues. 4] It is filled from cover to cover with the very facts, figures, 
statistics and special matter which you, as a progressive farmer, should be familiar 
with. “| You must recognize that farming is now almost, if not, an exact science. 
Therefore, a more comprehensive knowledge of statistics covering general agricultural 
conditions, markets, crops, etc., is a necessity. 4[ The partial contents given below 
evidences the wide range of subjects covered, and the many which are of vital 








importance to you and every member of your family. 


READ THE CONTENTS 


Almanac Calculations, Army, Broom Corn, China, ff i | PAD D / 
Commercial Agriculture, Crop Reports,. Dairying, [i= |i} YLAR BOOK 
Dominion of Canada, Education, Etiquette, Fertiliza- 
tion, Finance, Forestry, Good Roads, Grain Trade, 
Health, Holiday Parties, Immigration, Irrigation, 
Japan, Korea, Live Stock, Legislation, Markets, 
Memoranda (blank pages for), Milk, Statistics, 
Negro, Navy, Officers (Federal and State), Popula- 
tion, Post Office Service, Registration, Russia, 
Schools, Sheep, Sweden, Sugar, Transportation, 
Truck Growing, Weather Averages and Records, 
Wheat, etc., etc 


\ILMANAC 














384 Pages—4 3-4 x 6 1-2 inches 


GHIS BOOK GIVEN GO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


WE will send on request this valuable book free and ppt to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 

in payment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. The book 
is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different 
addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but 
a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers } 


NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Street CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

















SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building 











if the house takes fire—all the 
water in the well won’t save it, 
because you can’t pump fast 
enough. Don’t risk your home 
and family on¢ day longer. Take 
out the best kind of fire insur- 
ance—get a Patrol Chemical Ex- 
tinguisher, the most efficient of 
all fire fighting apparatus—equal 
in effect to 40 pails of water. At 
least one 


PATROL 


Fire Extinguisher 


should be on every floor 
of your house and in 
every detached building 
on your farm. Light 
compact, yet powerful 
enough tothrowa stream 
50 feet and put out fire in 
a@ cornice or flue, where 
} you can’t get at it in any 
EXTINGUISHER other way, Made by the 


eos largest manufacturers of 
fire apparatus in the 
| 
| 
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PATROL 
FIRE | 


world. Endorsed by the 
National Board of Un- 
derwriters, 
You Can FRE 
Get Gne FREE 
by a little effort on your 
part. Write for our 
Special Offer to 
Farmers 
also our book “How to 
Hight ire on the Farm,” 


ry 


General Office, 132 Erie St., 
. stannA. N.Y. 

ranches ew York, 20 Warren 
8t.; Boston, 294 Washington Bt; 
Baitimore, 1133 Calvert Building: 
Chicago, 378 Wabash Ave, 





GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS FOR SIXTY 


ASOLINE 


$5 to $20 AN ACR 


. is the today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 
for ate Cot 4 
Vegetable 





ton, Wheat, Po' 3, , Grasses, 

etables, Fine Stock, etc. Climate the best in the 

world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. Values 
increasing. For free literature, write 


H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C.& 
St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B. 





\ 


$109,000 offered for one in- 
: vention; $8,500 for another, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
"What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch. for free report .as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 
‘Chandice & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
’ 977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


oe hh ge yj ed 
wom i . 
mail our elrculars which de- 

. divide seeds, 


Cco., Wape Ih. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 





Corn Oats 


1906 | 1905 | 1906 1905 


80} [1.19 | - 31 | .30 
95 11.22} | 5 ; 37 (| 37h 
is f 56 | .395 | .39 
89 1. F ° 33 | .325 
.89 ‘ ‘ 31 | 31 
84 |1.15} ] . “ 29 285 
Liverpool... .95 [1.13 6 _ _ 
At Chicago, 
vailed in wheat 
one of steadiness, 


Wheat 
1906 | 19 





Cash or Spot 


Chicago 
New York... 





moderate activity pre- 
with the undertone 

The week brought 
fractional advances, but-at no time 
was there marked energy. Foreign 
advices in the main were slightly en- 
couraging to leaders. There was 
gossip of delayed harvest operations in 
Argentina, European cables were 
rather firm, and domestic millers were 
enjoying a fair export trade in flour. 
No 2 red winter wheat in store was 
quotable around S88@89c p bu. 

The corn trade was healthy, specu- 
lative business only moderate, move- 
ment of the crop from first hands 
liberal and demand on both domestic 
and export account comprehensive. 
Prices were well maintained, due 
partly to helpful cable advices. The 
situation was without important fea- 
ture. .No 2 corn in store was quotable 
around 42% p bu, May delivery 45@ 
15%%,c, July fractional prémium. Choice 
yellow corn in carlots, shipping order, 


c. 

Steadiness prevailed in oats, trade 
liberal on cash account, yet interest 
not marked. The standard grade was 
salable in store around 8lc p bu, May 
232@382%c, July 30@31c.. Moderate 
quantities of oats are going abroad. 
The domestic demand is large. 

Receipts of rye continued small, and 
the demand is anything but urgent, 
market averaging easy at 65% @66c p 
bu for No 2 in store. 

No change of consequence took 
place in barley. Offerings have been 
rather small for some days, and this 
gave salesmen a slight advantage. 
Barley screenings 30@40c p bu, feed 
barley 37@38c,; common to choice 
malting 42@52c, 

At New York,’ an uneventful grain 
trade has prevailed here of late. No 
2 red wheat is quotable up to 96c p bu. 
Macaroni 91c, No 2 corn 57%c.-in ele- 
vators. - Exporters securing yellow 
sown Feb shipment at 5lc. 
chops bring $22 p ton, corn meal 1.20 
p 100 Ibs, No 2 mixéd oats 37c p bu, 
white clipped 38@42c, rye 7T5c, feeding 
barley 48@50c, malting 52@55c, malt 
70c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAT™. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
country cons'snees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges.g When 
aoid in a small way to retailers or con- 
eumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Receipts of apples at N Y from 
Jan 1 to 13 inclusive, aggregated 50,- 
116 bbls, a shrinkage of 19,000 bbis 
from the same time in ’05., 


At New York, market is rather quiet 
and is no more than steady. Prices are 
so high as not toe ncourage liberal con- 
sumption. Spitz, McIntosh and King 
quotable at $2.50@5 p bbl, York Im- 
perial and Greening 2.75@4.50, Ben 
Davis and Baldwin 2.50@4. Talman 
Sweet, Russet and Winesap 2.50@ 
3.50, Hubbardston 2.50@3.75, ‘all va- 
rieties 1.50@2.25. 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada in bbls for the week ended 
Dec 23, as complied by Mahlon Ter- 
hune, N Y broker, were: 

To Lon- Liver- Others 

don pool 

New York 3,537 2,311 
Boston 16,137 
Portland 
Halifax 
St John 


Total 


12,356 
23,785 
3,590 
4,628 
1,558 


Total 8,686 19,364 17,867 45,917 
Tot ’05 24,109 38,326 37,076 99,511 
At Boston, offerings include a liberal 
proportion of fruit intended for ex- 
port, thus the local trade is none too 
well supplied. Kings sell at $3.50@ 
4.75 p bbl, Spys 3@4.25, Baldwins 2@4, 


6,508 
7,648 
2,918 


793 


672 
4,228 
249 


400 
516 





Corn’ 


me 


Greenings 2.50@3.75, Talman Sweets 2 
@3.25, common sour types 2@2.75. 
Beans. 

At New York, marrows and pea 
beans are showing firmness, the for- 
mer being quoted at $3.05@3.10 p bu 
and the latter at 1.75@1.80. The ex- 
port trade in red kidneys is light and 
this tends to depress trade in that va- 
riety; quotations are 2.75@2.80. 
White kidneys bring 3.50@3.65, black 
turtle do, yellow eyes 1.80@1.85 
limas 3.45@3.50. 

At Boston, an abuydance of beans 
on the market. Best domestic peas 
move 22 $1.75@1.80 p bu, yellow eyes 
1.80@1.90, red kidneys 2.75@2.90. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, calves advanced and 
then displayed a weaker tendency; 
prime veals quotably up to 13@13%c 
p Ib, common 9@10c. Hothouse 
lambs are moving at $7@10 p carcass. 
Pork not particularly active but holds 
fully steady at 7% @8%c p Ib, small 
roasting pigs 12@14c. 

Dried Fruits. 
At New York, even the low grades 


‘of evap and dried apples meet with 


a good demand. Prime evap stock 
fetches 9@9%c p lb, dried 5@7éc. 
Chops $3@3.20 p 100 lbs, cores and 
skins 2.15@2.20. Evap raspberries 27 
@28c p Ib, huckleberries 11@12%c, 
blackberries 10@10%4c, cherries 14 
@15%c. 
Eggs. 

York, western firsts are 
realizing shippers 22@23c p_ doz, 
southern fresh gathered 18@23c, 
dirties 16@17c, checks 14@16c, refrig- 
erators 18@20c. Receipts prove lib- 
eral and the tendency of the market 
is easy. 

At Boston, demand 
provement of late. Receipts since 
April 1 aggregate 1,207,000 cases, 
against 939,000 the same period the 
preceding year. Fey hennery stock 
brings 30@34c p doz, westerns 22@24c. 

At Chicago, no essential change but 
outlook is somewhat uncertain. Ex- 
tras move at 27c p doz, firsts22c. 

Fertilizers. 

At New York, potash is somewhat 
easier. Quotations as furnished by 
the Coe-Mortimer Co are: Nitrate of 
soda $52 p ton, murtate of potash 42, 
high grade sulphate of potash 47, 
Peruvian guano, nitrogenous 40.59, 
ground bone 28, dried blood 50, acid 
phosphate 12. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Peach prospects on the western 
slope of Col for ’06 are reported to be 
flattering, as buds appear healthy. 
The net price received for ’05 peaches 
handled by the Grand Jct assn was 60c 
p bx. 

Fla strawberries are in evidence at 
Boston and N Y. It is claimed it costs 
about 10c p qt to get the fruit from 
the south to N E. Recent*quotations 
in Boston were 30@60c p at. 

The strawberry. acreage in Benton 
Co, Ark, is alleged to be about the 
same as in ’05, and beds are in good 
condition. Last season’s shipments 
netted growers slightly over $1.10 p 
cra, 

At New York, cranberries are quiet 
but prices generally maintained. Fla 
strawberries in fair request; quota- 
tions 30@50c p qt. Under the depart- 
ment of commercial agricultural in an 
earlier part of this paper will be found 
detailed report on the cranberry situ- 
ation. 


At New 


shows no_ im- 


Hay and Straw. 

Receipts of hay at Chicago in ’05 
were 245,600 tons, compared with 
252,400 tons in ‘04. 

At New York, small bales are not 
moving particularly well; but large 
bales of timothy are in good request 
at 85@87%4c p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 
quotable at 65@67%c, clover 65c, long 
rye straw 65@70c, oat straw 40@45c, 
wheat 45@50c. 

At Boston, offerings not so large 
and this reflected in a better tone to 
the market. However straw is in full 
supply and easy, choice timothy brings 
$16.50@17.50 p ton. Clover mixed 12 
@13.50, long rye straw 13.50@14.50, 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, feeds quoted higher. 
the advance amounting to nearly $1 p 
ton. City bran commands $21@22 p 
ton, middlings 22@24.50, mixed feed 
22@22.50, cottonseed meal 30@31, cake 
do, linseed oilmeal 32. 








HARROW 


ACME 


best pulverizer and cheapest 
Riding Herrow onearth. The Aome crushes, cuts, pu! 
verizes, turns and Jevels all soils for all purpuses. Made of 
cast steel and wrought iron—indestructibie. 

BRANCH HOUSES: 210 W. Wasbington 8t., Chicago. 240-244 7¢b 
Ave. 8, 1316 W. Sth Street, Kqnsas City. 216 20th 5:., 
Loulsville, Ky. Cor. Water and W. Gay Sts., Columbus, vu. 

) DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mir., Millington, N. J. 

Cc and booklet “An idee! Herrew** by Henry Stew 
art, mailed free. I deliver f.0.b. New York, cago, Colum. 
bus, Louisville, Kansas (ity, Minnespolis, San Franck: 














PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Free Trial of 


WOODPECKER 


CASOLINE ENCINES. 


at your own home, and without your obligatin 
youfself in one. way. Our 3% HP for’ light 
work—or our7 H. P: for any kind of work—must 
OE eemasivee 00 zon or come back to us. 
pecker Engines are m*king friends every- 
where—itie THE ENGINE of the day. tases 
pecker Engines are always ready to run—all 
self-contained—no foundations to build—no ex- 
pert knowledge required to start, run or make 
your working connections. 

Let us give you suggestions about the size and 
etvle of engine you need for your work. Wecan 
help you. rite for free descriptive literature. 

Address: 


WOODPECKER, 
Smith Street Office, Middletown, Ohio. 
We furnish Complete Woodsawing Outfit, 





$16.00 AN ACRE 


Canada 


fis the amount many 
farmers will realize 
from their wheat crop 
this year. 


25 Bushels to the Acre 


will be the 


Average Yield of Wheat 


The land that this was grown on cost 
many of the farmers Seger | noth- 
ins, while those who wish to add to the 

acres the Government grants, can 


buy land adjoining at from $6 to $10 
an acre. 


Climate splendid, schools and 
churches convenient, railways 
close at hand, taxes low. 

Send for pam phies “20th Century Can 
ada” and full particulars regarding 
rate, etc., to W. D. SCOTT, Supt. of 
Immigration, Ottawa, Canada; or 
Canadian Government Agent, 813 House Bidg., Pittsburg, Ps. 
or Thos. Duncan, Syracuse Bank Bullding, byraeuse, N.Y. 
Mention this paper. 











Why pay 
double? No mill 
madedoes faster 
or better grind- 
ing than the 


LOW 
PRICE 
MILL 


NEW 
— HOLLAND 
You be the judge, Try it free, Grinds ear 
corn and all grain fine or coarse as wanted. 
Our fast cutting Wood Saw is the best made 


¢ Write for free Catalogs, 
New Holland Machipe Co., Box 157 New Holland, Pa. 





























ECCS IN CLOVER 


Eggs are High, but Clover 
is Cheap. Buy our 


Chicken Feed Cutter 


and Make Eggs Out of Your Clover. 





This machine is the most efficient, rapid 
working cutter made. Itis also excellent for 
cutting all kinds of feed for stock. Cuts from 
¥, in. to % in. lengths. Will last a lifetime. 
fold by the trade or by 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Increase 
Your Profits 


Get your“‘RUSH MARKET REPORTS” 
in “RUSH TIME.” 
One market tip in a single night will often 
save you the cost of your ‘phone for 
@ whole year. 


WILLIAMS 


Farm Telephones 


are a necessity, not a luxury—they are for 
business—to call the doctor—for orderi 
supplies and eagestt the social circuit 0; 
the country. he Williams Telephone 
saves time and money. Insures permanent 
service. Durable and easy to maintain. 
You can build your own line—we furnish 
telephone and all line material. Write 
to-day for our Novelette “Over the Wire,” 
and complete information. 


The Williams Telephone & Supply Co., 
81 Central Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 





The HESSLER 


STILL LEADS 










S ost —— 

~ ox on 6 
OCZA A/a, market. Don't 
3 aan be deceived by 
a ee Bab ictures that 

: ook like “THE 


the Original. Genuine 
“HESSLER BOX,” not 
the imitation A ts 
Wanted in every n. 


RURAL MAIL BOX 


H. E. Hessler Co., Factory 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A RAPID PRESS 





















“Sy 
ee Be , 
SPENCER’S HERCULES Lerze bale, five 
teed capacity 4 tons an hour, o sale. 
Very strong. © jumpers req Send 


fer catalogue, In writing mention this paper. 
J. Ae SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL. 











NEW HOLLAND 


wooD 
SAW 


Great thing for home 
work, a money maker 
for jobbers, Very 
speedy and durable, 
Saws wood, poles, 
posts, rips boards, 
pales, lath, ete, Three 
sizes. We make several 





es and sizes Feed 


Mills. Write for free booklets, 
Ncw Holland Mach, Co., Bex. 157, Rew Botend, Pa. 











Based on Boston rates the Listman 
Mill Co, of Lacrosse, Wis, quotes Elm- 
co bran at $20.90 p ton, shorts 21.40, 
white middlings 22.40, mixed feed 
21.90, red dog 25.90. 

Hemp. 

At New York, it is claimed that 
much indian jute arriving here is 
showing up very poor in quality. Sisal 
hemp holds firm with spot quoted at 


T%e p Ib. 
Onions. 


ast year Bermuda shipped 384,700 
cra of onions to N Y. Not since ‘77 
have supplies from the islands fallen 
below 100,000 cra in a single year. For 
the past 36 years average annual! ship- 
ments from Bermuda to N Y have 
been 240,000 cra. 

The onion acreage in southwest Tex 
this season is reported to show a 
shrinkage from a year ago. Growers 
are endeavoring to contract the new 
crop f o b instead of risking such 
heavy losses by shipments as they ex- 
perienced last year. 

Some southern N E handlers of 
onions are talking more hopefully of 
the market outlook. At some dis- 
tributing centers a very slight hard- 
ening is noticeable in choicer grades 
of onions, 


At New York, strictly fey onions 
are fairly good sale; other grades 
continue slow. State and western 
whites fetch 7T5c@$-.50 p bu-cra, yel- 
lows 1@2 p bag, reds 1@1.75, New Or- 
leans shallots 2@3.50 p 100 bchs, 
Cuban onions 1.50@2.50 p cra. 

At Boston, little if any change is 
noted in the onion situation. Some 
ordinary stock sells at 5 p bag 
of 2 bus; finer grades $1.20@1.30. 

Poultry. 

Dealers allege about 30% of the sea- 
Zon’s poultry crop of Tex remains to 
be shipped to market. They say late 
shipments give better results than 
those made in the early fall. 

At New York, rather moderate sup- 
Plies the rule and as a result prices 
hardened to some extent. Powls sold 
at 12@14c p Ib d w, milk fed chickens 
12@l6c, fey Pa and N Y¥ 15@18c, fey 
roasting chickens 15@20c, capons 15 
@24c, turkeys 16@22c, ducks 14@16c, 
geese 12@15c, 2.50@4.0 p doz. Spring 
chickens 11% @12c vd Ib 1 w, fowls 14 


14%c, roosters @10%c, turkeys 
, ducks p pr, geese $1.25@ 
1.75, pigeons 25@30c. 


Potatoes. 

According to official figures the poe 
tato crop of the province of Manitoba, 
Can, in ’05 totaled 4,759,600 bus har- 
vested from 25,800 acres, an average 
of about 187 bus p acre. 

It is claimed the N Y market con- 
sumes an average of 35 cars of po- 
tatoes p day, or slightly over 5,000,000 
bus p year. 

Throughout this section the feeling 
on potatoes is not of an encouraging 
nature. Deliveries by farmers at in- 
terior loading points have fallen off 
somewhat but the market has not re- 
sponded to this as it should. Specu- 
lators are holding large quantities 
bought last fall at stiff prices.—[J. J. 
Pitts & Co, Cleveland, O. 

During the month of Dec shipments 
of potatoes from Aroostook Co, Me, 
over the B & A railroad were 762, 
bus. The total movement up to Jan 
1 is 3,120,300 bus, a. gain of 508,900 
over the same period a year ago. 

Dealers at N Y say Me tubers are 
showing up better in quantity than 
stock from any other section. How- 
ever Mich and Long Island are ship- 
ping fine’ potatoes and the last named 
section commands a slight premium 
over competitors. 

York state tubers are now begin- 
ning to move to N E markets. The 
season’s first offerings from the Em- 
pire state arrived in Springfield this 
week. Receivers say the tubers are 
showing more rot that Me stock. 

Of the foreign potatoes coming to 
N Y arrivals from England show up 
the best ‘in saleable quality, recently 
bringing a premium of 10c p over 
Scotch and 10@25c over Belgium and 
German. However Me tubers outeell 
English to some extent. 

Receipts of potatoes at N Y from 
Jan 1 to 13 inclusive were 52,880 bbls, 
compared with 42,764 bbis the same 
time in ’05. 

In parts of the I T along the Arkan- 
sas river seed potatoes are reported 
being shipped at 95c@$1 p bu. 

At New York, domestic potatoes 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Westerns 
Some 
frosted lots go below regular quota- 


slow and barely steady. 
move at $2@2.25 p 180 Ibs. 


tions. Long Islands fetch 2.25@2.50, 
foreign stock 1.50@2 p sk of 168 Ibs, 
Bermudas 3@5 p bbi. 

At Boston, cold weather last week 
tended to quiet trade. Fair supplies 
are coming. Aroostook Green Mts 
bring 65@68c p bu, Hebrons 65@66c, 
P E Island reds and Chenangoes 
55@56c. 

At Chicago, since last reported in 
these columns the potato market has 
changed but slightly. Supplies suf- 
ficiently ample to dispel all fear of a 
famine. Burbanks quotable at 63@ 
65c p bu, red and white stock 55@60c. 

Vegetables. 

According to the Canner and Dried 
Fruit Packer the tomato pack of the 
U 8 and Canada in ’05 aggregated 7,- 
051,600 cases of 2 doz cans, compared 
with 8,968,800 cases in ’04. The corn 
pack is reported 14,339,600 cases, the 
largest on record. The pea pack is 
estimated at 3,802,000 cases. 

Our tomato crop this season will be 
lighter than a year ago. Carload lofts 
will move about April 1. Cabbage 
shipments will be large, moving Feb 

to April 15.—[{W. W. Blackmer, 
Sec Planters’ Co, East Coast, Fla. 

At New York, hothouse lettuce 
scarce and brings 50@75c p doz, cukes 
steady at $1@1.50, mushrooms 25@50c 
p lb, tomatoes ‘15@25c, radishes $2@ 
3.50 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 60@T5c p doz 
behs, mint 50@75c. Southern lettuce 
$2@3 p bskt, cukes do, cress $1.50 p 
100 bchs, tomatoes $2@4 p carrier, tur- 
nips 75¢e@$1 p bbl, squash $1@1.50, 
Fla squash $2@2.50 p bx, spinach Tic 
@$1 p bbl, string beans $2@4.50 p bskt, 
romaine $1@1.50, peas $3@5, peppers 

p carrier. Parsley $1@2.50 p bx, 
okra $3@5 p carrier, Kohl-rabi $4@6 
p 100 bchs. Kale 75c@$1 p bbl, horse- 
radish $5@6. Egg plants $2@3 p bx, 
cauliflower $3@3.50 p bskt, escarol and 
chicory $3@6 p bbl, celery 20@50c p 
doz. red cabbage $20@28 p ton, white 
$13@21, carrots $1.25@1.50 p bbl, new 
carrots $3 p 100 bchs, old beets $1@ 
1.50 p100 bchs, new $4@6, brussels 
sprouts 10@15c p qt, sweet potatoes $2 
@3.50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 

Boston ~ 


New York 
06... 27% 27 26% 
05..29 @29% 28 @28% 29 
°04..22 @22% 22% @23 21% 


Exports of butter from N Y last 
week approximated 17,000 pkgs. Deal- 
ers at the metropolis say it has been 
many years since the foreign move- 
ment was of larger volume that at 

Total receipts of butter at Chicago 
in °05 were 1,914,800 Ibs compared 
with 249,024,000 Ibs in 04. The aver- 
age price of cmy on Sone was 241l4c p 
lb compared with in ‘04. The 
range in ’05 was 19% @32\c. 

During the season of ’05 there were 
marketed 4,161,000 Ibs of butter from 
the province of Manitoba, Can. The 
average prices received were 17@22c 
p lb. Cheese production reached 
1,201,400 Ibs, with an average valua- 
tion of 10.6c p Ib. 

At New York, the advance has 
served to check export buying slight- 
ly but speculators are active. 
Choice cmy commands 27@27%c p 
lb, western factory 18@19c, imt cmy 
21@22%c, dairy 21@25c, removated 
18@2l1¢e, packing 16@18c. 

At Boston, supplies of fine cmy have 
proved moderate to light and the mar- 
ket rules firm. Choice cmy is quot- 
abie at 27c p Ib, dairy 21@24c, pack- 
ing 15@17c. 

At Chicago, cmy has gone up an- 
other cent p Ib, and now commands 
26%c. The general demand is good. 
Storage outter moves at 22% @23%c, 
renovated 19%,@20c, dairy 20@23c 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, a fairly satisfactory 
trade isin vogue. Holders appear con- 
fident. Full cream brings 14@14\%c 
Pp lb, light skims 11@11 %c. 

At Chicago, 2 firm undertone per- 
vades the market. Choice twins quot- 
able at 11% @12%c p Ib, daisies 12% 
@l4c,: young Americas 13@14c. 

At Boston, there is no pressure to 
sell and former quotations prevail. 
Fey York state twins bring l4c p Ib. 
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DE LAVAL ; 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


All Others Combined. 
Save $10 - per Cow 


Catalogue 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR GO. 
Canal & Randolph St, j 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. @ 
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You never heard a man who carries a 
Dietz Cold Blast Lantern complain of 
a leaking oil pot. It’s solder it's 
tested by air pressure, is an 
impossibility, Count on your 
the things you think a lantern should 
be: Convenient, safe, long burning, 
never blow out, cleanly, no smoking 
or sooting, convenient I 1 
they are all in the Dietz. the 
test feature of all, the one e - 
cay knows about and overynody 
prizes, is the 
“Glear, White Light of the 


DIETZ.” 


‘You ought to know all about the lan- 
Sonn you Wav. We want you toknow 
all the Dietz Cold Blast. Our 
lantern book willexplain. It's free, 
Shall we mail you a copy? 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK CITY. 
Established 1840, 
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sble, dust-proof, non-heati 
il boxes, etc. We make thess 
Appleton Wood Saws 
nm 6 styles—strong, si 1 f LY 
~and We make C'cobeel mecetinn toreen 
saws and gasoline ex 
convenience and durability. Saw your own 
ood and sa me, coal and money—then saw 
neighbors’ w and make $ To a Dar. 
‘e make the celebrate 


FRICTION FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. Also feed 
grinders, shellers, fodder cutters, huskers, 
ure spre rs, farm trocks, windmills, 


Sacarce free for the asking. rt44 for it now. 


3500 SplitHickory, 








L TOP BUG 
Gaye fine trial, 100 pointe of 
caperiority. Tell us what NY 
icle ~~ —e Benatar NYA 
1906 catalogue free. = 
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Enthusiastic Grange Meeting. 


The recent meeting of Pomona 
grange No 5 of Columbia and lower 
Luzerne counties, Pa, at Light Street, 
was well attended, 152 Patrons being 
present. Columbia is the home county 
of Hon William T. Creasy, so generally 
known, of the state grange legislative 
committee and C. H. Dildine of the 
executive committee. Both were pres- 
ent and untiringly active in advancing 
the interests of the order and agricul- 
ture at home as well as over the state. 
State Lecturer Cornell was present and 
reports that excellent work is being 
accomplished. Hie says that the grange 
was organized early in this part of 
the state and it is gratifying to still 
see such early workers as Brothers H. 
H. Brown, A. P. Young, W. J. Bidle- 
man and others present and active 
enjoying much the prosperity of the 
order, 

Business and discussion moved 
rapidly forward during the morning. 
The attendance was so large that it 
was found necessary to open the 
church for the public meeting of the 
afternoon, where every seat was occu- 
pied by an intelligent and attentive 
audience who listened to the installa- 
tion service and an hour's talk by the 
state lecturer. The evening was de- 
voted to the conferring and work of 
the degree of Pomona on 17 candi- 
dates, followed by the banquet. Of 
special interest was the entertainment 
over night in the home of Brother H 
H. Brown, secretary of the Briar Creek 
fire insurance company, and the op- 
portunity of looking over the books 
and accounts of that grange insurance 
company from which the following 
pleasing facts were taken: During 
1905 the losses were so light it was 
not necessary to make an assessment. 
During the. year $1,914,600 of insur- 
ance was written, making an aggre- 
gate of $6,789,159. The cost on $1000 
for 21 years has been $56. This is 
truly a good showing and an object 
lesson of what farmers can do by co- 
operation, , 





Gran get Notes. 


- Brother Mortimer Whitehead, grange 
editor of American Agriculturist, 
will attend the meeting of the New 
York state grange at Geneva, Febru- 
ary 6-9. He also has lecture engage- 
ments in several counties in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for that month. 
All applications for lectures by Broth- 
er Whitehead should be sent to his 
home address, R F D No 6, New 
Brunswick, N J, when free informa- 
tion as to dates and other details will 
be given. 

The topics suggested by National 
Lecturer Gaunt for discussion during 
February are as follows: Why should 
a parcels post be established by the 
government?) How can inspection of 
granges be made most. helpful to the 
order? What rules should be ob- 
served in providing a supply of .seed 
for the season's crop? 

In the grange extension work, Na- 
tional Master Bachelder says: ‘We 
have no very definite line of action as 
yet, but are trying to concentrate an 
effort to build up the grange in a few 
prominent agricultural states. We 
have sent Brother Ladd of Massachu- 
setts to Minnesota and Brother Hoyt 
of New Hampshire to Wisconsin to 
begin, if possible, the extension of the 
order in those states. I expect to 
spend a portion of February in one, 
or both of these states, and will try to 
make available every possible means 
of accomplishing our purpose. The 
state masters in these states are en- 
thusiastic in the work and will de- 
vote much time to the work with us. 
Sister Baird, the state master of Min- 
nesota, has given Brother Ladd a com- 
mission as general deputy in that 
state, and Brother Powers, the state 
master in Wisconsin, has conferred 
similar authority upon Brother Hoyt 
in that state. We have set the mark 
high in both of these states and shall 
do our best to reach it. Iam sure your 
papers will be a valuable aid in push- 
ing this work and I thank you sin- 
cerely for it.” 


DELAWARE. 


Diamond grangé of Stanton has 
taken on new life during the past year. - 
It has more than doubled its member- 
ship. At an open meeting held in 
Stanton hall recently, interest was 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


taken, and it was the means of get- 
ting several new members. The pros- 
pects are that there will be a goodly 
increase in membership during the 
next three months. The open meeting 
was counted such a success that it is 
to be repeated in the near future. 
Farmers in this,section have finished 
their work and have more leisure to 
attend meetings. The grange gather- 
ings have been very interesting on ac- 
count of the lecturer’s program ren- 
dered every meeting night. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The groups of the state officers and 
county delegations taken by American 
Agriculturist at Sunbury will. be fur- 
nished and mailed soon. All the pic- 
tures are good. The busy holiday sea- 
son delayed this work. Every Patron 
sending us $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Agriculturist 
can have one of the pictures of. Father 
Kelley and Baby Hill free. It will be 
nicely mounted on a card 7x9 inches 
suitable for framing. 


A feature of the state grange was 
the picture of Father Kelley and 
Baby Hill, exhibited by American 
Agriculturist: Hundreds of Patrons 
secured the picture for their grange 
halls. 

The new hall of Iowa grange, No 
272, of Bradford county, Pa, was 
formally dedicated by State Lecturer 
A. M. Cornell recéntly. The occasion 
was a pleasant and helpful one, visit- 
ing Patrons being present from several 
granges. The hall is a substantial two- 
story building, 24x50 feet, well 
equipped with useful anterooms and 





kitchen, while outside shelter for 
horses has been provided. This 
grange has long felt the need of a 
suitable grange home that at last has 
come and is appreciated, not only by 
its members, but by the community. 
New members are being added and the 
good work moves upward and on- 
ward. 


To every grange in Pennsylvania 
sending us four hew yearly subscrib- 
ers at $1 each, we will send a large 
group picture taken at Sunbury of the 
state officers. These are nicely mount- 
ed on 10x14-inch cards suitable for 
framing. This would make a most ex- 
cellent present and every grange hall 
ought to have them. Address, Amer- 
ican. Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St, 
New York City. 

Goshen elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Master, J. 
R. Read; overseer, C. B, Koozer; 
stewart, Max Read; lecturer W. H. 
Liddle; treasurer, Mrs C. F. Flegal; 
secretary, Mrs W. H. Liddle. 


Clearfield county Pomona will meet 
in Mechanical hall, Clearfield, Janu- 
ary 11. Morning, afternoon and even- 
ing sessions have been arranged. 
Among the questions to be considered 
are: What can Pomona granges do 
to strengthen the order; Would 
farmers’ banks as recommended by 
the state grange be practical in this 
county; What constitutes a good 
grange; and Should we advocate a 
law requiring county commissioners 
and supervisors to build rural tele- 
phone lines as recommended by the 
state grange. 





FATHER KELLEY AND BABY HILL 


A very interesting feature of the national grange at Atlantic City was 


the presence of Father O. H. Kelley, 
member of the grange. 


the founder and only surviving charter 


Father Kelley received an unusual ovation and was 


warmly greeted by. Patrons from all over the country. The picture repro- 
duced above was snapped by American Agriculturist’s camera at this meet- 
ing. This picture shows Father Kelley and Baby Hill, the son of State Mas- 


ter W. F. Hill of Pennsylvania, It ha 


$s attracted wide attention and hundreds 


have been sent to Patrons in Pennsylvania and elsewhere for hanging in 


grange halls. 


We will send one of these pictures, 


or one showing Father 


Kelley alone, to all new or old subscribers sending us $1 for a vear’s sub- 


scription to American Agriculturist. 
on a 7x9 card suitable for framing. 


These pictures are beautifully. mounted 


New~Jersey Grange News. 


This department is under the direc- 
tion of Brother John T. Cox of Read- 
ington, N J, past master of the stat. 
grange. As state grange edito 
Brother Cox desires to receive a] 
items of interest to Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Send them direct to him. 

Sergeantsville grange, No 101, 1 
cently installed the following officer: 
Master, T. Elwood Clark; overse< 
George Bellis; lecturer, John W 
Porte; steward, R. G. Johnson; assis! 
art steward, C. E. Rockafellow; cha; 
lain, F. -V. D. Fisher; treasurer, Joh 
W. Case; secretary, W. E. Ritte: 
house; gatekeeper, A. B. Laraso: 
Ceres, Miss Irena Green; Pomona, M: 
Ada Corson; Flora, Mrs Sadie Cas: 
and lady assistant steward, Mrs Ma: 
tha Williamson. 

The picture of Father Kelley ani 
Baby Hill, the oldest and younge: 
Patrons at the Atlanite City meeting of 
the national grange, selected by sul 
scribers to American Agriculturist ar 
the Pennsylvania state grange meet 
ing in lieu of the premium, will be 
forwarded this week. 

faddle River grange, No 144, organ- 
ize? less than two years ago with 2 
m-nbers, now has 80 and is still i 
crexsing. They hold their meetinz 
the second and fourth Thursday night 
Officers were installed as follows 
Master, A. Wode; lecturer, S. Irvi: 
DeBaun; secretary, William Walling 

Ramsey grange, No 135, recently i: 
stalled the following officers for th: 
year: Master,- John H. Coe; lecture 
William J. Wilson, and _ secretar: 
Eudora Coe Gurney. 

Moorestown grange, No 8, recent] 
installed the following officers: Ma 
ter, Aaron Collins; overseer, Samue! 
R. Coles; lecturer, S. Lucy Satter- 
thwaite; steward, Nathaniel Dudley 
assistant steward, Schuyler Stratton: 
chaplain, William B. Lippincott; treas- 
urer, John B. Warrick; secretary, Car- 
oline B. Zelley; gatekeeper, Benja 
min Stiles; Ceres. Sadie Collins; Po 
mona, Lydia Coles; Flora, Lizzie B. 
Stiles, and lady assistant steward 
Sallie Hollinshead. They now hav 
285 members enrolled. Literary en 
tertainments consist of recitation: 
discussions, music, etc. 

The officers of Somerset grange, No 
7, were recently installed at. a publi 
meeting by State Master and Nationa 
Lecturer G. W. F. Gaunt, assisted by) 
Mortimer Whitehead, past lecturer of 
the national grange, and Mrs James 
McCracken. This grange starts th 
new year in good shape. Application 
are now being received. for 25 ne\ 
members to be initiated this month. 

At the recent meeting of Halcott- 
ville grange the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing yea 
Master, W. B. Vermilya; overseer, G 
L. Hewitt; lecturer, Mrs W. B. Ve: 
milya; steward, Ollie Hoffman; as- 
sistant steward, W. H. Chapman 
chaplain, Mrs George D. Hoffman 
treasurer, L. J. Tompkins; secretary) 
A. R. Sanford; gatekeeper, D. H. Hull: 
Pomona, Miss Lola Stahl; Flora, Mis: 
Ida J. Sliter; Ceres, Miss Minni: 
Sliter; and -lady assistant steward 


.Mrs A. R. Sanford. 


The -annual election of ' Linco! 
grange, No 136, was held at Odd Fel 
lows’ hall in Westwood recently. Th 
following officers were elected: Mas 
ter, Albert P. Knapp; overseer, C. H 
Pauly; lecturer, C. H. De Voe; stew 
ard, Peter J. Westervelt; assistant 
steward, Arthur L. Poor; chaplai: 
John N. Lutkins; treasurer, R. C. 
Van Wagoner; secretary, F, J. Ludwig: 
gatekeeper, A, Preis; Ceres, Emma 
Westervelt; Pomona, Anna R. Acker- 
son; Flora, Louisa Peris; lady assis- 
tant steward, Bertha L. Poor; trustee 
for three years, John Islieb; press cor- 
respondent, John F.. Brown, There 
was a@ good attendance and all wore 
happy and cheerful countenances, as 
becomes good grangers. Everything 
is in good working order and ajil an- 
ticipate a profitable year for Lincoln 
grange. 

Past Master W. A. Cunningham in- 
stalled the. officers of Hightstown 
grange, No 96, recently. There wére 
about 150 members in attendance. 
After the installation all present par- 
ticipated in a sandwich, ice cream and 
cake supper. This grange numbers 
about 230 and is continually growing. 
They are now making up their order 
for seed potatoes, clover seed and bind- 
ers’ twine. 








BOOKS 


GREEN HO USES 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. The obdject of this 
useful manual for all classes of horticulturists 1 
to present @ concise ond ble intreduction 
to practical gurdening, to compress as much 
information as possible into the space at command. 
It gives @etailed directions for HW By 
selection of the jeading flowers, fruits and cagetahons 
each subject being Xk Goer fy by appropriate il 
trations accompanying text. Another valnablo 
feature of this work is me Pictorial Garden Caten- 
dar,” giving hints and illustrations for every month 
io the year. Illustrated, Sx? inches. 157 pages. 
Cloth, seassccesascesescen cossansesiccssesccece cccccccecfl. 15 


Greenhouse Construction 


By L. R. TAPT, Fe ge imutete treaticn cn gretn- 
house structures arrangements of the various 
forms and styles 4 plant houses for professional 
florists, as Well as amateurs, All the best and most 
approved structures are so saty oat A described 


that anyone whe desires to a@ greenhouse will 
baited te purpose oa 

and most suc- 
cecsfl meth of heating and i are 


a%4 frames receives appropriate attention. TMus- 
tr 6x7 inches. 218 pages. Cloth..... orenceshl.50 
Greennouse Management 


By L. BR. TAFT. This book forms am almost in- 
dispensable companion volume to Greenhouse = 
struction. In it the author gives the results of hi 


many yi experience, + eee with that of the 
most eners, in the man- 
agement of ing plants moder glass. So minute 
and practi re the various systems and methods 


of growing forcing roses, violets, carnations 
end all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and bles, bed, that by a care- 
ful study of this work and the following of its 
teachings, faflure is almost impossible. Iiustrated. 
6x7 inches. €00 pages. Cloth.......ccccccsocccceee$h.O 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (1 
sent free of 


ages) will be 


ana home topics, cent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the 


* ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Til. 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT CULTURE 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
ticn and Propagation of Fruits. 


By SAMUEL T. MaYNaRD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulturé at the Mags. 
achusetis Agricuitural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit, grower; it is up to date 
in every particular, and covers the entire prac- 
—. of fruit culture, It gives in plain, prac 
tical language, descriptions of such varieties as 
are most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful ecul- 
tivators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of frit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly ~~ and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, 
and other fruits, deseribes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 


recent practical treatise on this im in- 
dustry, 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 265 pages. Cloth, 


Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ¥1. 











A GENTS |RIGHT 
WANTED| 4W4Y 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 
and Expenses, Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 

ORANGS JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


EASY OD PAY 
WORK} To Right Men 























New Farm Books. 


CLOVERS AND How TO Grow THEM, by 
Thomas Shaw, author of forage 
crops other than grasses, soiling 
crops and the silo, study of breeds, 


animal breeding, etc, etc. Tilus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. pages, 
cloth. Price $1 net. Orange Judd 


Co, New York. 

This is the first book published 
which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as appli- 
cable to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and which takes up the 
entire subject in a systematic way. 
The importance of the various kinds 
of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on 
this subject will, no doubt, be wel- 
comed by students in agriculture as 
well as by all who are interested in the 
tilling of the soil. After thoroughly ex- 
plaining the principles and practice ‘of 
successful clover cultivation in general, 
the most important species and varie- 
ties of clovers are discussed in detail. 
Special chapters are devoted to: Me- 
dium red clover, alfalfa, alsike, mam- 
moth, crimson, small white, Japan, 
Burr, sweet sainfoin, Egyptian, yel- 
low, sand lucerne and others of minor 
importance. With each are given its 
varieties, pasturing, harvesting for 
hay, saving seed, renewing, value as 
fertilizer. Thus each chapter is com- 
plete in itself, forming a separate mon- 
ograph. The whole work is written 
from the standpoint of the practical 
farmer and cannot fail te exert a po- 
tent influence in the promotion of pro- 
gressive agriculture. The volume ‘is 
liberally and handsomely illustrated, 
and substantially bound in the same 
style as the author’s previous books. 


Realizing a Youthful Dream—Farm- 
er boys will be inspired by the self- 
making of Prof F. A. Waugh, now the 
well known horticultural authority: 
“While at the Kansas agricultural col- 
lege mathematics and landscape gar- 
dening appealed particularly tome, I 
wanted to become a landscape gardener 
but there was no college then teaching 
the subject, nor was there a respec- 
table text book. It is rather a curious 
fact that my hook, Landscape Gar- 
dening, was evolved during this period, 
immediateiy after my graduation from 
college, while I was still in the wildest 
and wooliest west, where there was 
really nothing being done in landseape 
gardening. I had at that time never 
seen New England not New York, to 
say nothing of the old world. The 
book was actually written during my 
first winter in Vermont. 


Books on Birds: L. M. I., Ohio—The 
United States department of agricul- 
ture at Washington, D C, publishes a 
list of bulletins and reports on native 
birds. It may be secured on request. 
Some of the pamphlets are free; others 
cost but a trifle compared to their size. 








The Farmer as Referee—In his book 
The Potato, Prof Samuel Fraser of 
Cornell university makes a strong plea 
for correct methods of thinking and 
practice. “We feel that, like every 
past generation, we are on the eve of 
great discoveries; that something of 
the laws governing plant nutrition and 
growth will shortly be revealed, that 
we may be able to prevent, rather than 
cure, the troubles which assail our 
plants. To be of any use, scientific re- 
search must be rigidly accurate in its 
observation and merciless in its logic, 
Once a prineiple is proven, it is of no 
use unless applied, and the man to ap- 
ply it is the farmer.” 


Wherever I travel I seek conversa- 


tion with farmers concerning agricul- 
tural conditions of the locality, and 
make a point of visiting several rep- 
resentative’ farmers. From contact 
with farmers in every state in the un- 
fon and from experience with farmers 
at institutes, agricultural celleges and 
expositions I have become thoroughly 
convinced of the high intellectual 
power of the farmer. The man who 
writes for farmers as if they were 
children makes a great mistake.—[E. 
V. Wilcox, Joint Author Farmers’ Cy- 
clopedia of Agriculture. 


Not long ago, I purchased a farm in 
Orange county, N Y. I wrote asking 





American Agricultyrist to recommend 
some general work which I could use 





OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


for reference on farm topics. At your 
suggestion, I purchased a copy of The 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture. I 
can say, without hesitation, that it is 
the most useful and valuable reference 
book of the kind that I have ever seen. 
I refer to it gonstantly’and it is a great 
help to me as a beginner in conduct- 
ing my new farm. Every farmer 
should have a copy of this valuable 
book in his library. It is doubly, use- 
ful to professional men who are look- 
ing to the country for their recrea- 
tion.—[I. E. Young, Superintendent of 
Schools, Westchester County, N Y. 


The vital thing about a man is the 
sort of ideas he holds.—[Richardson. 





We may read al] the books in the 
British museum and not be a well read 
person.—[John Ruskin. 





The Proposed Rural Pareels Post. 


{From Page 72.] 
carrier frequently started out with two 
or three wagon loads of assorted mer- 
chandise for distribution along his 
route, and was so engrossed with its 
management that he sometimes forgot 
to take the mail with him. 

The whole rural service is still in 
many respects experimental. The gov- 
ernment must continue its experiment 
for a considerable period. Having 
taken the trouble and incurred the ex- 
pense of installing this system, every 
effort must be made to render it as 
useful and satisfactory as possible; 
particularly if the revenues can he 
thereby augmented. Acceptable as it 
is in most quarters, and great as are its 
benefits, discordant notes are some- 
times heard, which possibly a marked 
extension of those benefits, on the lines 
proposed, would effectually silence. 

THE VARIOUS METHODS OUTLINED. 

The duty of making rural delivery 
more satisfactory to ite patrons, and 
at the same time, more nearly self- 
sustaining, now devolves on congress 
and the department. Four methods 
of handling the matter constitute the 
available alternatives: 

1. A minimum carriers’ salary, 
with the privilege of doing a parcels 
express business on private account, 
has been tried and discarded. 

2. A medium carriers’ salary, with 
the parcels express business strictly 
forbidden is now being tried, with un- 
satisfactory results—the carriers want 
more pay and the patrons demand bet- 
ter service. 

3. A maximum carriers’ salary, 
with a local parcels post scheme to be 
added by legislation, the proceeds to go 
to the postal revenues is proposed, as 
herein set forth. 

4. No salary to the carriers, but a 
letting of each route to the lowest 
bidder, after the star route fashion, 
the privilege of doing an unrestricted 
parcels, baggage and passenger busi- 
ness being one of the inducements for 
low bids, the government thus indi- 
rectly getting the benefit of that con- 
cession, is a plan that has been se- 
riously considered. 

On the contract “proposition” Rep- 
resentative Overstreet of Indiana, 
chairman of the house committee on 
postofiicces and post roads, who will 
have much influence in shaping legis- 
lation, comments as follows: 

“There has been on more than one 
occasion in recent years the thought 
now and then to try the contract ser- 
vice in the rural carrier department. 
I believe that service would result in 
less expense to the government, but it 
would mean the old broken down 
horse and the rope harness and in too 
many instances cheaper men. For 
that reason I would not favor the con- 
tract service.” 

On this point Mr Overstreet differs 
radically from his predecessor Mr 
Loud, who long held this chairman- 
ship, and became a recognized author- 
ity on postal topics. Foretelling some 
of the vexatious complications which 
have since arisen, Mr Loud tried hard 
in the infancy of the rural system, to 
induce congress to let contracts for its 
service on a basis similar to that of 
the star route mail system. But he 
failed then, and there will be great 
difficulty in making the change now. 

It‘ is therefore probable that the 
third of the alternatives above sched- 
uled will, in some form, be the next 
experiment tried, with a view to in- 
creasing the value of the service and 
stimulating its production of revenue. 
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- Arvilla Larkin’s Mealer. 


By J. UL. Harbour. 


Arvilla Larkin had made a loaf of 
spice cake and a delicious odor filled 
her kitchen as she knelt before the 
open oven testing the cake by thrust- 
ing a broomstraw into it. ‘It needs 
to bake a little longer,’’ she said to 
herself, as she drew forth the straw 
with some of the dough adhering to 
it. She had risen to -her feet when a 
near neighbor, Ann Dilly, suddenly ap- 
peared at the open door of the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, good morning, Arvilly. I 
thought I'd come right ’round and not 
trouble you to come to the front door, 
My! how nice it smells here! Been 
makin’ one o’ your spice cakes, ain't 
you?” 

“Yes, I have, but I’m suspicioning 
that I haven’t had my ordinary good 
luck with it. It looks as if it might 
come out a little sad. I don’t think 
that my last bag of flour wasup to 
the mark. Sit down, Ann, if you don’t 
mind sitting in the kitchen a few min- 
utes until the Gake is done, and then 
we will go into the front room.” 

“Oh, I'd ruther set here, Arvilly. 
I can’t stay but just a few minutes 
anyhow. I’d rather set in = your 
kitchen than in the parlor o’ some 
other folks. I do think you have the 
pleasantest kitchen.” 

“Yes, I think it is about the pleas- 
antest room in the hoyse. It has the 
sunshine all day. Sometimes I bring 
my sewing and sit here most of the 
day.” 

“T should think you would. Then 
you keep it like wax, and the plants 
in the winder and ev’rything makes it 
the cheerfullest place. Fut I ain’t no 
time to stand here chatterin’ like a 
magpie, and I'll tell you right now 
what the errand is that brought me 
over this time o’ day. I’ve got a new 
girl to break in and I’ve pies to bake 
before noon, and a cottage puddin’ to 
stir up, so you see I ain’t no time to 
spare. There’s no rest for the wicked, 
as the old sayin’ is, and I reckon Some 
o’ the good ones won’t get much rest 
until they are ‘On the other side o’ 
Jordan in the sweet fields o’ Eden,’ as 
the song: book says. I want to know, 
Arvilly, if you wouldn’t like to take a 
mealer for just a few days—not over 
a week at most?” 

Arvilly did not lose her self-polse 
readily, but. Ann’s words caused her 
to throw uy both hands and exclaim, 
“A mealer, Ann Dilly! I take a 
mealer!”’ 

“Yes, and a man mealer at that,” 
-replied Ann with a little laugh. 

Arvilla had that certain mark of 
feminine modesty—she blushed read- 
ily, and her cheeks were crimson as 
she dropped into a small rocker near 
the shining stove and looked inquir- 
ingly toward Ann. 

“It’s just this way, Arvilly: You 
see I’ve got two summer boarders just 
come, as nice appearin’ gentlemen as 
ever I had in my house, and here I’ve 
just had a letter tellin’ me that the old 
aunt who cared for me from my fifth 
to my seventeenth year after my 
mother died, and who was a real 
mother to me is on her deathbed over 
in Hadley, and she wants me to come. 
Of course I’ve got to go. Duty is duty 
and I’d go if I had forty stm- 
mer boarders. As I say, I’ve got a new 
girl, and: she’s green as a gourd. I 
never could leave her to get meals for 
my boarders. I’ve talked it over with 
"em and one Of ’em is going’ over to 
Hebron to stay with some friends 
while I’m gone. The other one, Mr 
Butler, wants to keep his room at my 
house and take his meals out until] I 
get back. I don’t want to send him to 
the hotel. in the village; it’s a good 
mile down there, and you know what 
a run down place it is since they put a 
barin there. It ain’t a fit place for no 
gentleman, and Mr Butler is a gentle- 
man from the ground up. He's 
a Methodist, too, and as you belong to 
that sect you’d have something in com- 
mon. Here you are within three min- 
nits’ walk of my house and you a born 
cook that a reg’lar ipecac would be 
willin’ to eat after. It would be for 
only a few days, and I’d take it as a 
great favor if you could see your way 
clear to oblige me, Arvilly. I thought 
I’d ask you to do it just as a neigh- 
borly kindness.” 

This last appeal checked the words 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


of ~efusal Arvilla was about to speak. 
She had many times been the recipi- 
ent of neighborly kindnesses on 
part of Ann, and gratitude was one of 
her strong virtues. She suddenly re- 
membered how kirdly and faithfully 
Ann had cared for her the winter be- 
fore when a sharp attack of rheuma- 
tism had made-her helpless for two 
weeks. 

“I—I—would love to oblige you, 
Ann,” she said falteringly, “but you 
know I néver cared for a boarder in 
my life.”’ 

“Well, you couldn’t have a- nicer 
one than Mr 3utlér. Then he'll 
only be a mealer and you’ll have him 
around only for his meals,_and I'd 
trust you to-cook for the fussiest per- 
son on earth. Then he is willing to 
pay a dollar a day. I don’t want to 
urge anything on you against your 
will, Arvilly,. but it would be a great 
accommodation to me if you would 
take Mr Butier as a mealer for the 
short time I’ll be away.” 

Ann went home triumphant, leav- 
ing Arvilla-in a flutter of, excitement. 
"he tenor of her life had been so 
even, so unbroken for years, that she 
felt ‘‘all upset’? over this break in it. 
She had lived alone at least one-third 
of the forty-five years of her life, and 
to have her home invaded by a 
stranger, and a man, was a@ tremen- 
dous and disturbing event in her ex- 


perience. She doubted the wisdom of 





“WHAT? 


yielding to Ann’s request under any 
circumstances. She knew that the 
village was a very hotbed of gossip, 
and she feared that ‘folks would 
talk.” Indeed, she had voiced this 
fear to Ann who had said, 

“Nonsense! If there’s any person 
in this town no one is going to talk 
about, you are that fortunate person, 
Arvilly Larkin.” 

Ann was to leave on the afternoon 
train and the ‘“‘mealer’’ was to take 
his dinner with Arvilla that day. She 
had been too dazed by®Ann’s proposi- 
tion to ask all of the questions she 
would have asked had she been 
calmer, and she was laying the snowy 
cloth on the table in her cool and ex- 
quisitely neat little diningroom when 
it suddenly occurred to her that she 
had not asked anything about the age 
of her mealer. 

“I don’t even know if he’s married 
or single,” she said to herself. ‘Most 
likely he isn’t a married gentleman or 
he wouldn’t be here alone. I hope 
he’s one o’ the young, good-natured 
men, like the four college students 
Ann had last summer. I wouldn’t 
mind one o’ that kind.” 

A little later she heard the latch 
of her front gate click, and, peeping 
out between the bowed green shutters 
of her little white house, she saw a 
portly, neatly dressed man with wavy 
iron-gray hair and a heavy iron-gray 
moustache coming up the walk. 

’ “He isn’t a day under fifty-eight or 
sixty,”’ she said to herself as she went 
to the door in her crisp and shiny 


the 


black alpaca gown and snowy white 
apron. She had a narrow white col- 
lar. fastened with a large pink-tinted 
cameo pin. Her wavy brown hair, 
but lightly touched with gray, shone 
in the sunlight that fell on it when 
she opened the door. There were too 
many who agreed with Ann Dilly 
when she said that Arvilly “carried 
her years mighty well’ and that she 
“did have “dreadful purty eyes.” 
Howard Butler thought so when he 


“looked into them for the first time 


that summer morning and said, 

“Miss Larkin, I believe?” 

“Yes, and I suppose you are Mr 
Butler?” 

“That is my name—Howard G. But- 
ler. I am very much obliged to you 
for so kindly consenting to give me 
my meals during the absence of Mrs 
Dilly.”’ 

“I—I—did it to oblige,” said Ar- 
Villa. “You can sit here in the sit- 
tingroom until I take up dinner. It 
will be ready in a very. few minutes.” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry, and I hope 
you'll not go to very much trouble on 
my account. I always have such a 
good appetite that I am never very 
fussp about what I eat.”’ 

It would have taken a very “fussy” 
man,to have found fault with the*din- 
ner Arvilla set before her mealer, 
and there was no room for criticism 
in-regard to the setting of the tabie. 
A slender glass vase filled with many- 





oe 


A LETTER FOR ME?” 


hued nasturtiums stood on a daintily 
embroidered centerpiece laid on the 
snowy linen, with its-graceful pattern 
of fern leaves. The thin china plates 
with tiny violets around the edge and 
the rose-sprigged cups. and saucers 
were family heirlooms, while the thin 
silver spoons had-belonged to Arvilla’s 
grandmother. The chicken Arvilla 
had_roasted was done to a turn and 
she rejoiced in secret over the way 
her last baking of bread had come 
out. Never had it been lighter or 
sweeter. She had spared neither 
eream nor butter in preparing her 
mashed potatoes, and only perfect 
coffee can send forth the’ odor that 
came from the shining little silver 
pot by Arvilla’s plate. There was a 
little mound of the most transparent 
eurrant jelly in a crystal clear glass 
dish, and Mr. Howard Butler mentally 
resolved that he would ask Mrs Dilly 
on her return if she knew how to 
cook peas as Arvilla had cooked those 
that had come from her own garden 
that day. Arvilla had gathered the 
last of her late cherries for the juicy 
pie she had made for dessert, and 
there was a plate of the spice cake on 
the table in case her mealer did not 
eat cherry pie. 

Arvilla, trig and neat, felt herself 
more at ease when seated opposite 
her guest than she dared hope that she 
would be. He was a kindly man who 
had the happy faculty of putting even 
the most diffident at ease in his pres- 
ence and Arvilla was surpised to find 
herself talking freely and easily with 
him before the meal was done. Be- 


fore they rose from the table Arvilla’ 


knew that he was had been a childless 





“widower for three years, and that | 
had come to her little town of Wy: 
vale for three months of quiet re 
after a long and severe illness in t) 
distant city in which he lived. 

“I am delighted with your beaut 
ful little town,” he said. “The coun 
try is the only fit place for a re 


home, anyhow. I was born and rear: 
in the country and I am homesick f. 
$€,*2 


Arvilla had volunteered the info: 
mation that nothing coyld induce h 
to live in the city after all she ha 
seen.of it while- visiting some cousi: 
of hers at different times. Arvil! 
watched her mealer as he walk: 
down the gravel path after dinne 
and her mental comment was, 

‘He’s a real nice looking man, an 
Ann Dilly was right when she -sai 
he was a perfect gentleman,” and s} 
went. about her work humming th 
air of an old and long-forgotten song 

A week passed and Arvilla had ha 
abundant proof of the fact that he 
efforts to please Mr Butler had bee 
successful. She would not admit it tv 
herself, but in secret recesses of he 
heart she was sorry that.the time fo 
Ann’s return was at hand. She ha 
found her mealer to be “such goo 
company.” Ann did not return on th 
day Arvilia had expected her. Instea:! 
there cafne this explanatory letter t» 
Arvilla: 

“Deare Arvilly:, My ant got som: 
beter after I got hear, but has had 
ill turn and is very low so I can’t gi 
home when I said I would so therfo 
I will have to ask you to keep your 
meeler a little longer whitch I hope 
you will not objeck to and sorry I am 
to ask you but I cant leave my ant on 
her deth béd—pore sole. The dockter 
thinks she cant last long now but you 
cant tell. So I. dont know just th- 
day I will git back but hope it wont 
be long. My respecks to your meeler 
and hope he aint no great trouble. 

“Yures in kind friendship, 
“Ann Dilly.” 

Arvilla noted with p!easure that Mr 
Butler received the news of Ann’s de- 
layed return with apparent satisfac- 
tion. He even remarked that it would 
not interfere in the least with his 
comfort and pleasure if she did not 
return for three months. “T hope 
that the delay in her return does not 
annoy you, Miss Larkin,” he said, and, 
later, Arvilla reproached herself a 


UNCONSCIOUS POISONING 


How it Often Happens From Coffee. 








“T had no idea,” writes a Duluth 
man, “that it was the coffee I had 
been drinking all my life that was re- 
sponsible for the headaches which 
were growing upon me, for the dys- 
pepsia that no medicines would re- 
lieve, and for the acute nervousness 
which unfitted me not only for work 
but also for the most ordinary social 
functions. 

“But at last the truth dawned upon 
me. I forthwith bade the harmful 
beverage a prompt farewell, ordered 
in some. Postum and began to use it 
The good effects of the new food drink 
were apparent within a very few days 
My headaches grew less frequent, ani 
decreased in violence, my stomac). 
grew strong and able to digest my foox 
without distress of any kind, my nerv- 
ousness has gone and I am able 
to enjoy life with my neighbors and 
sleep soundly o’ nights... My physical 
strength and nerve power have 
increased so much that I can do double 
the work I used to do, and feel no un- 
due fatigue afterwards. 

“This improvement set in just 
soon as the old coffee poison had 
worked out of my system as to allow 
the food elements in the Postum to 
get a hoid to build me up again. I 
cheerfully testify that it was Postum 
and Postum alone that did all this, for 
when I began to drink it I ‘threw 
physic to the dogs.’’’: Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the famous 
little book “The Road to Wellville” in 
pkgs. 


as 
so 











felt 
might be construed into too eager a 


to 


little for saying in what she 


Not in the least, Mr Butler.” 
Then she had made haste to add, 

“ann has been very kind to me in 
times of sickness and I am glad to be 
able to oblige her in any way.” 

“IT am under greater obligations to 

ou for your willingness to oblige than 

Mrs Dilly can be,” replied Mr Butler. 
“The fact is, Miss Arvilla, I am rather 
hoping that Mrs Dilly’s aunt will be 
spared to her for a long time yet, par- 
ticularly if this extended lease of life 
means that I am to have the good for- 
tune to Continue as your mealer.” 

“Tl am glad you are so well pleased 
with such fare as I have been able to 
provide for you.” 

“It is not the table fare alone that 
I find so satisfactory, although I must 
say that I defy any one to excel you 
as a cook, but the whole atmosphere 
of your home is very happy and rest- 
ful. My lucky star rode high and 
shone brilliantly when it directed me 
this way.’’ 

Ann Dilly’s poor old aunt had been 
mercifully relieved of all of her suffer- 
ings and had gone the way of all the 
earth four weeks after the arrival of 
her kindly and devoted niece, and Ann 
made eager haste to prepare for her 
return home. Ann had been made 
sole heir to the old lady’s estate, and 
there were legal formalities to be at- 
tended to and newly acquired posses- 
sions in the way of household furnish- 
ings to be sold or packed before Ann 
could return, so that nearly six weeks 
had elapsed before she was ready to 
start for home. Frequent letters and 
postals had gone to Arvilla from Ann 
regretting the necessity of Arvilla’s 
“mealer” remaining with her. 

“T’m glad I can go back home and 
take the man off Arvilly’s hands,”” Ann 
had said to a neighbor who had come 
in to assist her in her final prepara- 
tions for the homeward journey. “It’s 
worried me a good deal, knowing 
Arvilly as I do, to feel that she has 
had to keep her mealer so long when 
she didn’t really want to take him 
at all, and just did it to oblige me. I 
guess she’ll be thankful to have me 
back if no one else is. I’m awfully 
afraid that—what? A letter for me?” 

This last remark was made to the 
small son of one of her late aunt’s 
neighbor’s. He had handed Ann a 
letter the village postmaster had asked 
him to carry to her. 

“It’s from Arvilly,” said Ann. “I’d 
know that fine, neat handwrite if I 
saw it at the North Pole. “I kind o’ 
dread to open it for fear she’s mad at 
me on account of her mealer.”: A 
moment later Ann’s voice rang out in 
a shrill, almost hysterical shriek. This 
- was followed by screaming laughter, 
and, with her hands clasped to her 
sides, she said, 

“My king! If this ain’t the beateree! 
Listen to this:” Then she read the 
letter aloud, It was as follows: 

“Dear Ann: I hardly know what or 
how to write what I feel that it is my 
duty to write to you, but I think that I 
ought to tell you that if you are 
hastening your return home on ac- 
count of my mealer you need not 
hurry any more on his account or 
mine. The fact is, Ann, we are to be 
married at noon to-day with just the 
minister and his wife and two or 
three of my cousins here. We leave 
at 3 o’clock for a trip to Califor- 
nia, a@ country we have both long 
wanted to see. We are coming back 
here to live in the late fall. I leave a 
bon of the wedding cake with the min- 
ister’s wife for you. Dear Ann, I can- 
not tell you until I see you how much 
I owe you for sending by mealer to 
me. He sends kindest regards to you. 
We are both so glad of the inheritance 
that has come to you through the 
death of your aunt. My mealer is call- 
ing me to come and help him with 
the floral decorations in the parlor, 
and I must bring my letter to a close. 
I owe you a great deal for helping to 


make me so happy, and I shall 
always be : 
“Your faithful friend, 
“Arvilla.” 


Ann let the letter fall to the floor, 
and, clapping her hands together soft- 
ly, said, “Good for Mr Butlerl And good 
for Arvilly! I’m tickled as I kin be 
over it! And, as the Irishman’ said, 
May joy attind thim!’” 


The strength of a» man consists in 
finding out which way God is going 
and going that way, too.—[{Henry 
Ward Beecher. 





Kentucky’s Home Call. 

The “Old Home Week” movement 
which has become established as an 
annual event in some of the New Eng- 
land states, is gaining favor in other 
states, Kentucky being the latest to 
call her sons and daughters home. 

Acting upon a suggestion made to 
it by a young lady born in Kentucky, 
but now living in Colorado, the Louis- 
ville commercial club is to have a 
“Home Coming” for all Kentuckians 
next June. The plans, as far as ma- 
tured, contemplate a celebration much 
more extensive than any of the old 
home weeks ever held in New Bng- 
land. The dates fixed are June 13-17. 

The census of 1900 shows that there 
are over 600,000 natives of Ken- 
tucky living in other common- 
wealths of the United States. The 
club expects to get the railroads of the 
United States to make a rate of one 
fare for the round trip for this great 
event. It also expects to arrange 
with the railroads to grant 30 and 60 
day extensions on all tickets, which 
will enable visitors to leave Louisville 
on the night of the 17th for any point 
in Kentucky to stay for a time with 
their friends. The rate of one cent per 
mile will probably be in effect for 
these side trips. Special excursions 
will also be run to Frankfort to see 
the progress of the work on the new 
capitol; to Mammoth cave, and to the 
two high bridges across the Kentucky 
river. 

While Louisville will be the host 
city, all Kentuckians will join in the 
welcome to its sons and daughters. It 
is planned to have a commissioner 
from every county, appointed by the 
governor, to open headquarters in the 
new armory, and there receive and 
register natives of each county. 

All former residents of Kentucky 
are invited to send their names to the 
Louisville Commercial club at Louis- 
ville, Ky, for programs and infor- 
mation. 





Without and Within 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





What clears the paths on a winter 
day? 
Strong, willing hands and ready; 
But something else helps to find the 
way— 
"Tis a glad heart, true and steady. 
Though brave hands finish a goodiy 
half 


The rest is done by a merry laugh. 


What cheers the house, when it snows 
without? 
Brisk hands in endless duty; 
But something more, there is little 
doubt, 
Sets the room aglow with beauty. 
Though wise hands give of their toil- 
ful zest, 
A cheerful heart does its happy best. 


Piain -Traths. 


When in doubt, take your wife along. 

If a man is not as brave as his con- 
victions, what good are his convic- 
tions? 

Every German carries a soldier on 
his back, and. every American keeps 
a politician. 

A man with his heels run down feels 
it in his brain. 

Your selfish man is the center of an 
admiring crowd—and he’s the crowd. 

Don't bother with the man who says 
the world is growing worse. Send for 
a physician.—[{American Illustrated 
Magazine. ‘ 


Something to Look Forward to. 


With peculiar pleasure we an- 
nounce the return of an old friend, 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, to the ranks 
of our contributors. Thousands of 
our readers recall with pleasure the 
charming stories from Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell’s gifted pen, which ap- 
peared in these columns some years 
ago. Since then success in large 
measure has crowned her efforts and 
she is to-day a contributor to the best 
magazines in the country. 

It is, therefore, with special satis- 
faction, that we announce a story 














from her pen, The Kindness of Fate, 
to be printed in two parts, the first 
of which will appear next week. It is 
a pretty little romance told in the 





CHEERFUL CHAT 


charming way which long ago en- 
deared the author to our readers; a 
wholesome picture of love’s triumph 
in everyday life. Don’t miss it. 


-— 


Can You Help Mary?—I am a little 
girl 11 years old and I do not go to 
school very much, as I have to take 
eare of sister, who is not quite a year 
old. But I have a great many books 
in our home library, which treat on 
all subjects, and by that means I can 
keep up with my class at school. I 
saved all copies of American Agricul- 
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of them. How many of you little 
friends have made such a book? Papa 
and mamma think it is fine, and papa 
has subscribed for Amreican Agricul- 
turist another year and I am very glad 


he h I hope that next year the pre- 
miu will be a suitable binding for 
my book. I am very glad that papa 


asked the company for an index: I 
intend to cut two heavy pieces of card- 
board 11x14 and cover them with table 
oilcloth, which I think is a good sub- 
stitute for binding. Can you suggest 
anything better? The mail carrier is 
coming. Let me hear from you soon. 





turist issued last year and made a book 
,  _____ 


{Mary Fitzpatrick, New Jersey. 








Home 


eee 


Made 





Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 
cuit home-made. They will be fresher, 
cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 


hot-biscuit, 


cake, cookies, 


puddings, the frosted layer- 


crullers, crusts and 


crisp 
muffins, with which the ready-made food 


found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not 


compare. 
Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER 6c... NEW YORK. 









Tt is well known that bone meal 
corn are excellent for poultry. lncreese ¢ 


flock, b 
by utilising much the 


ENTERPRISE 
Bone, Shell and Gorn Mills 


7 grind any combinnation of roots, bark, 4 
grain. Save their cost in grindiny 
&re equal to s 


Te core Rer hour. 


ey 


ground shells and cracked 
production is 


, and save 
would otherwise be waste, ak 





ing your own poultry f 





ry bone, shells, corn er 
bone meal for fertilizer. Mills 
l and have a capacity of 1} bushels of 
Weight 60 lbs. Mill shown in cat 
th or without pulley attachment as desired, 


Look for the name “Enterprise.” Full information on request. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG, CO. of PA., 


279 Dauphin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BECAUSE HOUSEWORK 


and steady sewing are hard on the hands its 
no reason why a houseworker should have 
hard, stained, unlovely ones, or why a seam- 
stress should be disfigured by roughened fingers. 
HAND SAPOLIO will gently remove the loosened 
cuticle and impart strength to the new shin below. 





THE PERFECT PURITY. or 


HAND SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable 
toilet article; it contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It is truly the “Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a triffe, its use a fine habit. , 
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A PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


Simpson -Eddystone 


aA 


Black & Whites 


Nothing prettier or more appro- 
priate for light mourning dresses. 
Absolutely fast color and a high 
standard of quality always rigidly 


maintained. 


STONE 


Ask your dealer 
Simpson-Eddystone Blac o Whites. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











ee uz aaeens 
Desa at! UM ERS ae oRTER 
FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit ond Tracking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 


a Climate i orth and South carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama ghd Fiorida and along t! 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


wm. 8 WILBUR McCOY, Agricultura) 
we. RB h Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 








Learn by Mail OMOUNT BIRDS 


and Animals, 

Afascinating work forMen, Women and 

+ bod Fh mars ly learned in your own 
low. Methods.” Batist= Les- 


— Standard Satisfaction 








“] am writing this” says E. C. P; 
melee, Highlands, N. J ,**by the light 
of one of your Angle Lamps I would 
not think wnge any other light. They ; 
are the lamps me et! one who has seen 
mine is igapremed ththem I have saved at least 20 times 
their cost in oil, burners, chimneys and ‘cuss words.”” 
The ange Lamp is not an improvement on the 
bom amp, butan entirely new principle a oil 
igh ing which has made common ke: coal 
aif) the most satisfactory of all lighting methods. 
Safer and more reliable than gasoline, oracetyiens, 
yet as convenient to operate as gas or electricity.” 


The Angle Lamp 


is por and stem pow ne like gas. May be turned 
Filed’ low without odor. No smoke, no danger 
a led while lighted and without moving. Requires 
but once or twicea week. It floods a room 

with its beautiful, soft, mellow licht that has no 
ual. Write for our catalog “*gg" and our propo- 


fore 20 Days Free Trial. 


Write for our catalogue ''25,” listing 88 varieties 
of the Angle Lamp from $1.80 up, Row—before you 
forget it—before you turn this leaf—for it gives 
you tl the benefit of our ten years experience all 





Guaranteed. Gave yo fine 
Decorate home and den. Big Profits 
lor spare time. Write forfull particulars, 











The Angle Mig. Co,, 78-86 Murray St., New Yerk 








op peeencen tan erm: 
Send_ to-day. The N. W i. 
SCIIOOL OF TAX ID “MY, 925 K Stree tf “Omaha, New 


Send us your address 
d a ure :: and we will show you 
noes ae a! « ~~ 


furnish the work and teach = —_ A weit ry 
ity where you live. Send us your address and we will 
spin ie business fully, remember wo guarantee aclear profit 


for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at ones, 
Sout waxtricrouine CO, Box 1334 Detroit, Mich, 


Your child cured ot 
pAb re 3 
Don’t neglec eft now and yo 


os cave it pee, eg FREE 


Dr. May Co,. Bloomington. I)\, 











Never to re 
ry Doon te’ te Suflere rers. Acts like Mavi. 
Trial box MaLeD. FREE. Address, | 


pees Dr.£.M.Botot,Box5 90, Augusta,Me. 








ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Tref: 

Clover, “‘Brasilian ce Tren 
Clever, Medic, Etc. Practical infor- 
mation on their production, quali- 
ties, worth and uses, especially in 
the U. 8. and Canada. 


Br; 1). COBURN, Sec. B.ansas Dept. of Agri. Tlus- 
aa 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp., cloth, price post- 
‘ 

One of ‘the most remarkable, valuable and productive 
ad crops. Thrives i. almost any soil. Yields two to 
weenttings annually for many years. een or 
= is one of the most nutritious of forage crops. 
Alfalfa is having a Greet boom in the West. isnew 
grown here. In thie treatise 
the ractical eathority on the subject presents all 
the best that is known on growth, uses and feeding 
value of Alfalfa, in language 0 plain as to ne chesty 

understood and A boo 





and put in 
on « remarkable crop b y a remarkable man, and sold at 
s@Yemarkeble price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
OBIOCAGO NEW YORE 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


Washing on the line at 9; you hardly know 
you’ve been at work. The rotary, 
ball-bearing 


O K Washer 


lengthens out a woman's life. It’s the washe 
erachildcanrun, Wash-day comes sure 
once a week, Why keep on wearing your- 
self out when in one hour with an O K you 
can do the entire family washing so much 
easier and better? Where we have no 
dealer we sell direct. 

Beware ofthe dealer sith theexclusive sale machine, 
It's simply a didge to get two prices out of you. 

A Personal Cua: antee. e nail itin eve 
Personal to you the moment you Sie e bin 
selves to replace any defective ws free of. of chargefor 
one year. Write today for free bo 

h. F. BRAMMER oon. co.,; 
1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa, 


In Honor of King Corn. 
AN INNOVATION IN AGRBICULTUBAL AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS. 
FRANK G. STEPHENS. 


Unique in the history of agricultural 
meetings and pregnant with prophe- 
cies of the production of better corn, 
its more extensive use as a food prod- 
uct, and more skillful cooking, was 
the organization in Lincoln recently 
of the Nebraska boys’ agricultural as- 
sociation and the Nebraska girls’ do- 
mestic science association. These two 
conventions were attended by about 
five hundred enthusiastic delegates 
from school districts all over the state. 
The young people from one county, 175 
miles away, came in sufficient num- 
bers to fill a special car, which was 
appropriately decorated with banners 
and carried back with them the pres- 
idency of the boys’ association. 

‘Prof John Hamilton of Washing- 
ton, D C, who attended as the repre- 
sentative of the agricultural depart- 
ment, says, that this is the first state 
meeting of its kind ever held in the 
United States and one of the most re- 
markable conventions he has ever seen. 
During the session instructive talks 
were given by experts, who told the 
boys of the most scientific methods of 
raising and improving corn, and dem- 
onstrated to the girls the numerous 
ways of attractively preparing it as 
both appetizing and nutritious food. 
Care was taken by the speakers to 
dispell all that is false of the glamor 
of city life and point the way back to 
the farm where modern methods are 
making agricultural toil more attrac- 
tive and more renumerative. 

THE CORN EXHIBIT. 

Early last spring Deputy State Sup- 
erintendent Bishop, to whom a large 
share of the credit is due for the in- 
ception and successful management of 
this remarkable enterprise, distributed 
to all applicants a quantity.of seed 
corn. Each contestant was required to 
plant, tend and gather this corn, relying 
solely upon his own efforts, and to 
bring the best of his product to the 
corn exhibit where it was passed upon 
by comeptent judges. 

The exhibit was extensive and the 
quality good, considering that the 
products were due entirely to juvenile 
experience. Most of the entries scored 
between 45 and 60, though there were 
831 boys who scored above 70, the high- 
est reaching 84. When it is remembered 
that many of the exhibits of adult corn 
growers range between 70 and 85 at 
the annual corn show the remarkable 
showing made by these boys speaks 
well for the future of this great in- 
dustry. 

The girls’ exhibit of cooked corn 
products, though perhaps not as exten- 
Sive aS the boys’ corn exhibit, was 
much more interesting to the average 
visitor. The number and variety of 
exhibits in the cooking contest were 
surprising and two experts were kept 
busy all day sampling and judging the 
appetizing food. Dainty pastry dishes, 
cakes and breads were displayed and 
one cake in particular was as white 
as though made from the finest wheat 
flour. 

Numerous prizes, the highest of con- 
siderable value, were awarded the 
successful contestants, those given the 
boys being chiefly agricultural im- 
plements, and to the girls books and 
other useful articles dear to the fem- 
inine heart. 


KING CORN AND QUEEN ALFALFA. 


A beautiful feature of ‘one session 
was the crowning of King Corn and 
Queen Alfalfa. King Corn entered the 
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room with two sunflower attendants 


| and took his position on thestage. He 


was attired in a golden yellow robe 
and crowned with a coronet of corn 
husks. In his hand he carried the 
emblematic wand of regal . power. 
Queen Alfalfa entered accompanied 
by the imperial attendants, wearing a 
robe of alfalfa over golden yellow, with 
a crown of alfalfa upon her head, and 
after her came the heir to the throne, 
Little Sugar Beet, attired in white with 
green beet leaves about her neck. The 
three held a reception after the cor- 
onation ceremonies. 
THE CONSTITUTION. 

The constitution of the two organi- 
zations advocates the attainment of the 
following highly commen@dable objects: 


girls of the state for definite work 
along lines which will bring the home 
and the school into closer relation; 
to prepare young people for the full- 
est enjoyment of their environment; 
to dignity by a better knowledge of its 
conditions and possibilties the farm 
life of the 20th century; to educate 
the youth of country, town and city 
to a knowledge of their dependen 
upon nature’s resources, and to the 
value of the fullest self-development 
of hand, head and heart; to stimulais 
activity that will give industrial train - 
ing its due emphasis.in our education- 
al systems; to give to the state the ser 
ices of her ambitious boys and girls 
in study and experiment in fields that 
will bring a better and a greater de- 
velopment of the resources of our com- 
monwealth.”’ 

Any public school pupil is eligible 
to membership in the association and 
it is proposed to organize county so- 
cieties modeled after the state organ- 
ization. 

THE CORN BANQUET. 

Unique in that the menu consisted 
entirely of corn and corn food prod- 
ucts, the corn banquet attracted wide- 
spread attention. The menu was pre- 
pared by the chef of one of the lead- 
ing hotels, assisted by the domest 
science department of the state univer- 
sity. Fully 700 attended and thr: 
large dining rooms had to be used to 
seat the crowd. Most of these we 
children and their parents from 0\ 
the state, though many residents 
the city were present. The vast and 
varied possibilities of corn as an arti- 
cle of diet were fully illustrated by 
the following menu: 

Corn Soup Pop Corn Float 
Corn Relish 

Hot Corn Tamalies 
Hulled Corn with State Farm Cream 
State Farm Corn Fed Beef, a la Chal- 
lenger 
Nebraska Hot Corn Bread with State 
Farm Student Butter 
Aunt Chloe’s Corn Pone 
Granulated Hominy Grits 
Croquettes en Surprise 
Ried’s Yellow — Johnnycake with 
lk 
Baked Indian Corn Pudding 
Cream of Corn Sauce 
Moulded Corn Ice Cream 
Corn Meal Wafers Golden Corn Cake 
Corn Coffee 

State Superintendent McBrien ® in 
speaking of the convention § said: 
“One of the most pleasing features is 
the interest shown by the parents 
Many of the young delegates were ac- 
companied by their fathers, who dis- 
played as much enthusiasm as thé 
children. The movement_ has just 
started. The success of the present 
meeting means a deeper -interest an: 
a much larger attendance in the fu 
ture. The movement will grow a! 
through organized effort help the pub 
lic schools to take up work in agricul- 
tural and domestic science. The tim: 
is fast approaching when the boys and 
girls in the public .schools. will b 
taught some of the practical] thing 
needed to help them with their lif 
work. Their present training is good 
but industrial training will make them 
more certain wealth producers.” 


Action. 
ALDIS- DUNBAR. 





When hours drag slow, and all the 
world’s awry, 

When life seems dull 
gloomy sky, 

*Tis only foolish folk who sit and sigh. 


beneath a 


Stand up and look around you! If 
you see 

One small thing wrong that_you can 
remedy, 

Work there—however humble it may 
be! 


ae ee briskly! What's as- 

Put vant and see how swiftly, from 
our day, 

The air set stirring blows the clouds 
away! 





Self-trust is the . first secret of suc- 
cess; the belief that, if you are here 
the authorities of the universe put you 
here, and for cause, or with some task 
strictly appointed you in your consti- 
tution, and as long .as you work at 


“To organize the -school: boys. and ~that you are successful.—[Emerson. 























The Table in 1906. 


POINTED REMARKS FROM THE HOST. 





Of all departments in this paper the 
one which should come closest to the 
neart of the family is?——the Table of 
course! How can it be otherwise? 
It is wholly your own. Editorial opin- 
jon finds its expression elsewhere. 
Here you furnish the “meat and 
drink. If you don't get a good, square 
meal every time, whose fault is it? 
Your own. 

A new year has started, full of new 
inspirations and new thoughts, prom- 
ising new achievements, crammed full 
of possibilities. The world is growing 
bigger and better every day. You and 
I are growing with it. At least, we 
ought to be. How can anyone sit 
back and “stagnate” in this marvel- 
ous age? ‘There is inspiration and in- 
centive in every breath of air! Best 
of all, there is a broadening human- 
ity, a growing realization of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man. 

Let us reflect some of this in Table 
Talk, the “help one another” depart- 
ment. Got any perplexities? Put 
them up to your fellow Tablers! Your 
experience isn’t unique; don’t flatter 
yourself that it is. Someone has been 
through an exactly similar trial. And 
when I say that one is ready to give 
you the benefit of knowledge gained 
through such experience, I am not 
saying too much, am I? 

WHO THE TABLERS ARE. 

If you are a subscriber to this paper 
and read this department you are a 
Tabler. No assessments! No dues! 
Your opinion is as good as the next 
one’s. It is “up to you” to express it, 
that’s all. If you don’t like a state- 
ment someone else makes, get up and 
say so! If you’ve a good idea, a help- 
ful thought, a pointed suggestion, 
let’s have it. Simply address your 
letter to “The Host,” this office. The 
Table is the open forum of our big 
family of readers. If you don’t want 
it, we won’t have it. I am sure I 
have no inclination to preside at a ban- 
quet without guests. Do you want 
this department? ‘If so, 


HERE IS A TEST. 

Mrs R. M. Acton of Massachusetts 
writes that she has a small daughter, 
age 3% years, who will deliberately 
disobey, and then in a most roguish 
way, hold out her hand and say 
“*Pank, mamma, ’pank.” Mamma al- 
ways has spanked. In fact, she has 
been a good disciplinarian. Now she 
confesses herself floored. These di- 
rect challenges are getting on her 
nerves. The child is full of life and 
spirits. Is this seeming defiance of 
parental authority merely an expres- 
sion of these spirits or is there a fur- 
damental moral wrong? Should the 
mother continue to punish, or should 
she ignore these challenges? I have 
my opinion on the matter, but it is 
purely theoretical. What have you 
fathers and mothers to offer from per- 
nee expefience? Mrs Acton asks 

elp. 

J. M. T., Nlinois, is to be married in 
the spring and will bring his bride to 
the home where his widowed mother 
now presides. He asks who should 
be mistress of the home and if he 
should ask his mother to step aside. 
What do you think? 

Questioner, New York, wants to 
know the best way to corn beef in 
smail quantities. 

According to the way in which you 
come to the aid of these fellow Tablers 
I shall know whether you want the 
Table continued or not. Of course no 
payment is made for contributions to 
Table discussions, for that would kill 
the very thing for which we are striv- 
ing—the spirit of neighborliness, of 
brotherly love. Shall we have the 
Table in 1906? 


—_ 


The kindly heart responds to the 
tale of distress and longs to relieve 
it; but, if intelligence be not present 
to gu'*e and direct, the careless coins 
will go to increase the very evils they 
were meant to dispel.—[Selected. 








Wholesome Words from a Bright Girl. 


RB. A. E. 





[Here is R A E back at the Table and 
welcome is sie. Now young folks follow 
example and lect us make this Table the envy 
of the older folk. Who follows ber lead?) 

How do you do Tablers? what a 
long time. since I’ve sat at the tgble: 
Well, I’ve been traveling through Iowa 
and Dakota this past summer. What 
a lot one can learn by careful obser- 
vation. I consider it a grand cure for 
the “blues” which visit the most of us 
occasionally, for we always see people 
with whom’ we would not exchange 
places, even though it were possible. 
Sunbeam says she imagines Maude 
and I look cheerful. Well, perhaps we 
do—sometimes. How about it Maude? 
I think we all ought to look cheerful 
do you not? But, oh! isn’t it hard at 
times? Isn’t it refreshing to meet 
with a smiling face and how much the 
opposite to come in contact with a 
scowling visage. Why not send your 
photo Sunbeam and start the ball 
a-rolling? 

When the editor asked what we 
have to be thankful for it touched a 
responsive chord. Nearly two years 
ago a girl in her teens sat in a large 
rocker, book in hand, but she was not 
reading. It was Thanksgiving day. 
Her mind was filled with gloomy 
thoughts. The eyelids drooped lan- 
guidly over a pair of dark brown eyes, 
her dark brown hair formed a frame 
around the dark, discontented face. 
“What a different picture,” some one 
ventured to remark as they entered 
the room, “if that face only wore a 
smile.”” ‘‘What have you to be thank- 
ful for?” A cheery voice put in as a 
lively, roguish boy of twelve bounced 
into the room. “Thankful for?” toss- 
ing her head back, “nothing in par- 
ticular and nothing much in general.” 

Just then the range door dropped 
and the aroma of the turkey took the 


AROUND THE~_TABLE 


little fellow back to the kitchen. One 
year passed and the dark girl sat 
again in the room with thoughts so 
sad and grounds for that sadness! 
Oh, if that brother were only here 
now to ask what she was thankful for. 
But alas! he was gone, gone forever. 
The dark girl, Tablers, was the writer, 
Rk. A. E., and that dear boy her 
brother, who on the last day of Octo- 
ber, before the second Thanksgiving 
of which I write, was accidentally 
shot and passed away the second day 
following. If I had only known. Had 
I not had him to be thankful for, one 
of the dearest, brightest and best of 
brothers? 

Young Mother of Two, your request 
interested me. I love to suggest names, 
so will add a few, Coyla, Beryl, Ber- 
niece, Precita or Precyta, Orvetta, 
Gay, Rya, Nerissa, Odessa, Zerylida, 
Glee and Marion. Why not change 
the “i” to a “y” in the name ‘Alice, 
young mother? I named my sister’s 
baby girl Norlyne. Everyone who 
hears ic ues it, and it is odd. Let us 
hear what you name the babe. 


Stopping the Tobacco Habit—The 
very best antidote I have found for 
the tobacco habit is gentian. Buy two 
or more ounces of coarsely ground 
gentian root; take as much of it after 
each meal or oftener as* amounts to 
a common quid of fine cut. Chew it 
slowly and swallow the juice. 
tinue this for a few weeks and you will 
conquer the appetite for tobacco. 
Gentian root is a good stomach tonic 
and can be chewed all day just like 
tobacco.—[James Fitzpatrick, Illinois. 





Con- 


Source of Aunt Mollic’s Cheer—We 
never can have things just as we want 
them so we should make the best of 
things we do have. It is not easy to 
smile when the heart is sad, not easy 
to care for the living and make them 
happy while we see on each side va- 
cant chairs. But if we believe in God 
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and His purposes we can at least 
trust Him day by day. Into every 
life some rain must fall, some loving 
friend be taken away, some loved 
child, who has been the pride of our 
home be borne across the river. Our 
wealth may have taken wings, but let 
us remember our loving heavenly 
father is ever waiting to bless His 
children.—|[|Aunt Mollie. 








Impulses for Good—Said a friend to 
me once, “I cannot accept your prayer 
book; the prayers are beautiful, but 
in them we are spoken of as miser- 
able sinners. I do not believe we are 
miserable sinners—I dc not admit that 
we are sinners at all.”" Now while I 
do not agree with my friend that we 
are sinless, neither do I believe that 
we are altogether sinful. I believe 
that good and evil, sinfulness and 
saintliness, are mixed quantities in our 
composition in larger or lesser de- 
grees. I think that our impulses are 
usually to do good and that selshness 
and uncharitableness come in with 
calmer calculations.—[Evangeline. 

















NOT A QUADRUPED. 


Teacher—“Any animal that has four 
legs is called a quadruped. Johnnie, 
would your dog be a quadruped?” 

Johnnie—“No, sir.” 


Teacher—“Are you sure you know 
what you are talking about?” 
Johnnie—“Yes, sir. He ain't got but 


three. 
mow 


Lost one in a fight with the 
ng machine.” 











LOST 
Throug 


Some people question the statements 
that coffee hurts the delicate nerves of 
the body. Personal experience with 
thousands prove the general statement 
true and physicians have records of 
great numbers of cases that add to the 
testimony. 

The following is from the Rockford, 
Tll., Register-Gazette : 

Dr. William Langhorst of Aurora 
has been treating one of the queerest 
cases of lost eyesight ever in history. 
The patient is O. A. Leach of Beach 
county, and in the last four months 
he has doctored with all the specialists 
about the country and has at last 
returned home with .the fact impressed 
on his mind that his case is incurable. 

A portion of the optic nerve has 
been ruined, rendering his sight so 
limited that he is unable to see any- 











IGHT 


offee Drinking. 


thing before him, but he can sce 
plainly anything at the side of him. 
There have been but few cases of its 
kind before and they have been caused 
by whiskey or tobacco. Leach has 
never used either, but has been a 
great coffee drinker and the special- 
ists have decided that the case has 
been caused by this. Leach stated 
himself that for several years he had 
drank three cups of coffee for break- 
fast, two at noon and one at night. 
According to the records of the spe- 
cialists of this country this is the first 
case ever caused by the use of coffee. 


The nerve is ruined beyond aid and 
his case is incurable. The fact that 
makes the case a queer one is that the 
sight forward has been lost and the 
side sight has been retained. Accord- 
ing to the doctor’s statement the young 
man will have to give up coffee or the 
rest of his sight will follow and the 
entire nerve be ruined.—Register- 
Gazette. 





Let it be remembered that the eyes 
may be attacked in one case and the 
stomach in another, while in others it 
may ve kidneys, heart, bowels or gen- 
eral nervous prostration. The remedy 
is obvious and should be adopted be- 
fore too late. 

Quit coffee, 
disease, 

It is easy if one can have well-boiled 
Postum Food Coffee to serve for the 
hot morning beverage. The with- 
drawal of the old kind of coffee that is 
doing the harm and the supply of the 
elements in the Postum which Nature 
uses to rebuild the broken down nerve 


if you show tneipient 


_cells, insures a quick return to the old 


joy of strength and health, and it’s 
well worth while to be able again to 
“do things” and feel well. There’s a 
reason for r 


POSTUM 
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A Cat’ and Dog Friendship. 
WILL TEMPLER. F 

ELLE’S half grown gray and 
B white kitten, Molly, pounced up- 

on a rat that had ventured too 
far from the woodpile. The rat was 
almost as big as Molly, and for the 
kitten anything but an easy victory, 
but she conquered in the end and had 
just dragged her prey out into the 
light when father came into the wood- 
shed. “Thatecat is worth a five dollar 
note,”’ he cried admiringly. 

“You can have her for four and a 
half if you’ll pay me now,” flashed 
Belle. Belle always.was quick on a 
turn. 

“That’s a horse of another color,” 
laughed father. 

Just then Dick came through the 
back door with Ben, the shepherd dog, 
at his heels. Ben and Molly had al- 
Ways been ,great chums ever since she 
was a wee bit of a baby kitten, and he 
had amused himself for hours wagging 
his tail for her to play with, or carry- 
ing “her about in his mouth when he 
imagined she needed a change. But 
Molly was getting to be a grown up 
kitten now—indeed she had almost 
reached cathood, and with approach- 
ing maturity came dignity.- She was 
still not averse to running races with 
Ben, to going with him after the cows 
or to helping him hunt mice in the 
Swale grass behind the barn, but she 
did object to being mauled and 
tousled and dragged about the yard 
just because a country dog, between 
driving cows and hunting woodchucks, 
sometimes gets lonesome and must 
have some amusement. Sharp little 
bites and digs with ncedle-like claws 
had taught Ben his place in this par- 
ticular, and he had accepted the sit- 
uation with a grace that made the two 
fast friends for life. 

I have always contended that ani- 
mals converse understandingly in their 
dumb way, and on this occasion I 
imagine the conversation ran some- 
thing like this: ‘ ““‘What’s all this row 
about?” asked Ben, advancing to 
within a foot or two of the dead rat 
and knowingly cocking his right ear. 

Molly arched her back and yawned 
wearily. «“‘What row?’ she asked. 

“Why, when I was coming down 
from the barn I heard the awfulest 
yowling and squealing and—” 

“I was killing a rat,’’ interrupted 
Molly, coolly. 

“So that was you doing all that 
yowling over killing one rat,’’ sneered 
Ben. 

“There wasn’t any yowling, just 
squealing, and that was the rat,” said 
Molly firmly. 

“Rats!” exclaimed Ben, contempt 
in his tone. Molly’s tail began to 
swell and her eyes narrowed danger- 
ously, but she controlled herself. “I 
never ki-yi’d when a wounded wood- 
chuck bit me on the lip,’ she said, 
with sweet sarcasm, 

Ben lost his temper and snarled out: 
*“‘Who says I did?” 

“Nobody,” returned the demure kit- 
ty, “I only said J never did.’’ 

“You couldn’t ‘ki-yi’ if you tried,” 
said Pen. 

“Neither could you yowl,” returned 
Molly. 

“You ought to have seen the wood- 
chuck [I killed to-day. I'll bet he’d 
weigh ten pounds,” bragged Een. 

“About a quarter of your own 
weight,”’ said Molly. “Now I only 
weigh about four pounds and I'll bet 
that rat weighed half as much. Why, 
father says I’m worth five dollars.” 

“He refused 25 for me only yester- 
day,”’ said Ben, wagging his tail with 
pleasure. 

“You are a very good dog, Ben,” 
purred Molly admiringly. 

“And you are the best kitty ever 
lived,” returned Ben. “There’s a 
blood spot on the white of your throat, 
Molly, and if you'll come out under 
the tree in the shade I’ll lick it off for 
ou.” 

So the two friends went out under 
the tree, and when we came there af- 
ter we found them both fast asleep, 
Molly with her head on Ben’s shouldér. 

{It may be of interest to our young 
readers to know that Ben was a real, 
live, shepherd dog that was owned by 
the Templer family when Will Temp- 
ler was a boy, and Molly a real live 
kitten belonging to Will Templer’s on- 
ly sister. Ben and Molly were also the 
real names of the cat and dog.—The 
Editor.] - 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Widow’s. Child. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 


“A widow’s child!’”’ my comrades said: 
“And hard the mother toils for bread. 
She has to leave the child all day 
Alone, as she is now, at play.” 


I asked: ‘Who are you, little one, 
Mixing your mud-pies in the sun?” 
She answered, while we smiled at her: 
“I’m mamma’s Little Comforter.” 


The Letter of a Disgruntled Boy. 


“TI am a farm boy but I don’t think 
much of the farm. It is too slow. 
What can a fellow amount to on a 
farm, anyway? I want to be some- 
thing and do something. When I’m big 
enough I’m going to the city, and I bet 
I'll be something there. There’s no fun 
in feeding stock, and sawing wood, and 
milking cows. No farm for me!’’— 
[Jimmy Atwater, Illinois. 

What do you think of that letter, 
boys and girls? I guess Jimmy got 
out of the wrong side of the bed the 
day he wrote that. I don’t believe he 
means it, do you? Jimmy, it’s a whole 
lot harder to be “something” in the 
city. Thousands and thousands of 
boys are envying you this very minute. 
So it’s no “fun” to feed stock and saw 
wood and milk cows? But after the 
work is all done, it is “fun” to eat 
the good wholesome breakfast, mother 
has prepared, isn’t it Jimmy? 

Do you know that if you were in the 
city you would have no such glorious 
appetite? Feeding stock, sawing wood 
and milking cows gave you that. 
There there would be no “fun” in eat- 
ing breakfast. And after all, Jimmy, 
is it “fun” that_ makes life worth 
while? Isn’t it the consciousness of 
having done to the best that is in you 
the duty which is at hand, the feeling 
that no other fellow could have done 
it any better which gives the real sat- 
isfaction? 

Think it over, Jimmy, and write us 
again when your opinion of the farm 
has changed. And you other boys and 
girls—let’s have your opinions. Is 
Jimmy wrong or am I, the Young 
Folks’ Editor, wrong. Suppose we 
have an amiable discussing of the 
matter. 
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A Business Boy on the Farm. 
EVANGELINE. 

Santa Claus visited Hiram and left 
a fine fat sheep in the wagon “house 
for him. Now he has six. Hiram 
doesn’t have any board or lodging to 
pay for his pets, which is quite a large 
item, and makes a big showing in his 
year’s profits. Their lodging is the 
coziest little, long, low, straw thatched 
straw carpeted shed, built along by the 
barn behind the strawstack. 





The heads of the family say Hiram 
may keep ten sheep, ‘It will give the 
boy an idea of business,’’ they declare, 
and a nice, snug little sum to begin 
on,” Hiram’s four sheep sheared 30 
pounds of wool last spring. He paid 
a man 50 cents for shearing and got 
30 cents per pound for his wool. His 
father sent the wool buyer to the 
schoolhouse to deal with Hiram and 
insisted upon Hiram delivering his 
four prized fleeces, which he did, 
betngtnes home his $9 in crisp new 

s. 


Hiram sold three lambs for $4 each 
and kept Sary’s little ewe over. This 
made $9 for wool, $12 for lambs, $21 
less 50 cents for shearing. This 
amount plus his birthday and holiday 
gifts and earnings, picking potatoes for 
6 cents per barrel after school hours 
and Saturday’s, washing wagonsfor a 
quarter, etc. is $50, which sum he will 
add to his bank account, making about 
$200 January 1, 1906. Try Hiram’s 
plan, boys. Hiram is 13 years old 
now, and drives three miles to high 
school every morning with his sister. 
Hiram is a York state boy. 


Bobby Knew Too Much, 


MRS. H. BR. W. 





When Bobby was a little fellow of 
four, he went to town with his mother, 
and at each store they entered he was 
given candy, peanuts, etc, by the oblig- 
ing clerks. At last they entered a 
bakery and while mother was making 
purchases the proprietor turned to 
Bobby and asked, “Wouldn’t you like 
a cooky?” 

“Yes, -please,”” answered Bobby, 
while his mother quickly remarked, 
“Oh, no Bobby, you have eaten too 
much already. You are quite full 
now.” 

Looking up innocently into his 
mother’s face, Bobby naively — said, 
“Why mamma, that’s what people go 
to town for to get full.” 


Are You? 





How many of our boys and girls are 
feeding the birds this winter? The 
Young Folks’ Editor has.established 
in his back yard a nice little bird res- 
taurant. He has tied on the south 
side of trees, well out of reach of 
cats, big pieces of beef suet, each 
piece well wrapped with ‘string that 
no greedy jay may carry off too much 
at once. On a window sill he has put 
suet and cracked nuts. 

So far the winter has been so mild 
that his little feathered friends being 
beautifully independent, have for the 
most part preferred to get their living 
of eggs and larvae on the trees, but 

slater, when food becomes scarce, they 








brothers 


LIVE, WIDE-AWAKE CANADIAN BOYS 


These four happy boys are Master Vincent Bachelder and his three 


of the Province of Quebec, Can, and a merry time they are 


having. Their sled is what Canadian lumbermen call a “slip,” used for 


“bobbing” logs from the woods. 
children. 


Sometimes they hitch up two yokes. 


A soap box nailedson holds the smaller 


When snow is deep and 


only a narrow road has been broken .eut, these boys have high times with 


their calves, not always any too well 
pitched into the snow as the calves bolt for home. 


Many a time are they 
But it is good healthy 


broken. 


fun and what boy does not envy them! 


will become social -pensioners, mos 
delightful to have. 

Are you feeding the birds? The 
Young Folks’ Editor would like 
know that you are. He loves 1e 
birds. and every letter that tells hj; 
that his boy and girl readers | 
them too adds to his happiness. 
Feed the birds and- write him th 
you are doing it. 


A Jolly Social Event. 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 





One of the newest merrymaking 
ideas is that of “An Old Clothes Part 
It furnishes a mint of fun. Every- 
body may attend down to the younges; 
children. And everybody must appear 
togged out in someone else’s clothes 
that are not exactly new. Of course 
the hats dor’t fit, the shoes are too 
large or too small, and if the latter, 
are cut open in/order to get them on 
Naturally nothing just fits; that is the 
idea aimed at, so that every one looks 
as funny as possibile in borrowed 
clothes. 

Each one should be placarded with 
the name of the person whose clothes 
they are wearing, and on the program 
for the evening should appear the 
names of the real people of local talent 
who are expected to entertain. Miss 
Brown is called on to sing a song for 
which she is down on the program an:! 
the girl who is wearing her. clothes 
may not be able to sing a tune*correct 
ly, much less give a public perform- 
ance, but she must respond in seeming 
seriousness as for a break or a laugh 
out of order a forfeit must be paid. 

So the motions are gone through 
with as if the spurious singer wa 
singing in the finest style though no 
sound issues from her lips, Miss Mil! 
is asked for her promised perform- 
ance on the piano, and the one wear- 
ing her clothes steps forward and goes 
through all the motions as if reall 
playing. 

The boys and men can do their part 
as well. The supposed members otf 
the local band play for the dancing 
It is excruciatingly funny if the leader 
beats time properly, as the musician 
make believe on their various instru- 
ments. After the concert the nex 
thing might be refreshments. 

An admission fee should be paid by 
the guests not in ‘old clothes” ani 
these people should sit apart as the 
audience. The chairman is at liberty 
to ask any kind of questions during 
the evening of the “old clothes” guests, 
relative to the professions they are 
supposed to follow. Witty replies keep 
the jollity at its hight. Pass “the 
hat” around after each part of the en- 
tertainment; the forfeits could be paid 
in money from five to fifteen cents, ac- 
cording to the size of the “laugh” or 
backward response. , : 

Charge five cents for supper, anil 
that too might seem other than it is 
and be another comical feature of the 
evening’s fun. Tea might be serve: 
from the coffeepot, baked bean; 
served in a milk crock, the butter in a 
tin pail, the ice cream in a glass can 
That is, the viands should appear on 
the table in the queerest receptacles 
imaginable. And to make each dish as 
it comes onto the table a mystery be 
sides, envelop it in a piece of crepe 
paper of pretty colors. These parties 
are quite successful as money makers 
for church and charitable objects. 


The Engineer’s Story—Bess, a copy 
of the poem, The engineer’s story, for 
which you asked, will be forwarded 
to you if you will send a stamp to 





Table Talk Editor, this office. 


Bé bravé, persevere in the fight, 
struggle on, do not let go, think mag- 
nanimously of man and life, for man 
is good and life is affluent and fruit- 
ful.— [ Morley. 


In the blackest soils grow the fair- 
est flowers, and the loftiest and 
strongest trees “spring heavenward 
among the rocks.—[J. G. Holland. 


There must be in existence few un- 
published portraits of Thackeray. _One 
of them is presented in the January 
Century. It is from a photograph of 
the crayon-drawing from life by E. 
Goodwyn Lewis. This drawing was 
done for 2 member of the Mackworth 
Praed family, at the safe of whose ef- 
fects it changed hands in, January, 
1904. Leter the portrait was acquired 
by the Kensington public library. 

















Our Pattern Offer. 





No: 4722—Garments for tiny folks are 
a pleasure to create. Here is shown a 
pattern for the first drawers. As may be 


No 4722—Drawers for Baby % to 2 


years, 

seen they are very simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of one - piece with a 
seam on the upper side. The tiny 
drawer leg is deft open just a short dis- 
tance and buttoned to the underwaist 
side, front and back. These garments 
may be made as simple or elaborate as 
desired. Narrow tucks and lace or em- 
broidery prove a dainty finish while 
nainsook, longcloth or canton flannel 
may be the material. 

No 6339—Daintiness is the ambition 
of every true woman and thus finds 
expression in underwear perhaps 
more than in any part of her ward- 
robe. This corset cover consists of 
two parts, the upper fitting the figure 
as a yoke which extends under the 
arms, and the lower full portion, 
which joins the band at the waist 
line. The all-over embroidery is es- 
pecially appropriate for the yoke 
part, with a beading and lace edge 
finishing it. 

SMALL BOX-PLAITED FROCK. 


No 4713—Here is a variation from 
the usual box-plaited dress in that it 
square neck 


is made with the and 





No 6339—Pretty Corset Cover, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


chemisette. The gown is made of 
blue challis with chemisette of white 
dotted Swiss but the model is one 
which could be developed in any of 
the soft woolen stuffs or a washing 
fabric. The dress is in one piece, 
the blouse being girdled at the waist 


line with a belt of the material. The 

design is one easily constructed and 

very satisfactory in its realization. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering paiterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


Cooking Guinea Flowls. 


MES H. S. WOODWARD. 








This fowl is nearer to mild game 
than any domesticated birds, and 
though in many sections seldom used 
for food, is in reality very fine and as 
good as game at a much higher price. 
When people object to the game 
flavor, it can be removed by parboil- 
ing the fowl for a short time with 
slices of raw carrot in the water. 

A guinea pie made exactly like 
chicken pie goes far ahead of it, 
though at first it seems strange to see 
a chicken pie with such a large pro- 
portion of dark meat. A guinea pot 
pie is also delicious, and can be made 
with dumplings dropped in while the 
fowl is cooking, or have the thickened 
gravy poured over hot biscuits which 
have been split and buttered. 

The fowls can also be baked whole 
like chickens, being always placed 
breast down in the pan so that the 
juices will settle into the meaty breast, 
rather than in the bony back. They 
should be turned about twenty min- 
utes before being taken from the oven 
in order to brown the breast nicely. 
Make a stuffing of bread crumbs com- 
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No 4713—Box Plaited Frock, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 9 years. 


bined with chopped, hard boiled eggs 
and the chopped giblets of the fowls. 
It is not necessary to stuff the fowls, 
but the dressing can be baked in an- 
other pan, being basted with gravy 
from the fowl. Less time is required 
to cook this fowl than any other, and 
if young it will not require more than 
an hour if the heat is steady. 

When properly cooked the guinea 
is hard to distinguish from prairie 
chicken or partridge, the size of the 
fowl and eolor of the flesh adding to 
the illusion. 

Pressed guniea is an attractive dish 
to serve cold, and is easily prepared. 
Cut the fowls in pieces as for stewing, 
and boil till the flesh can be easily 
taken from the bones. Keep dark and 
light meat separate, adding the heart, 
liver and gizzard, chopped, to the dark 
portion. Season well, then place in 
thin layers of dark and light meat, 
adding a little of the stock which has 
been well boiled down. Put under a 
heavy weight and when cold cut in 
slices, which will look very attractive 
on account of the contrast in color. 

Smothered guniea: Cut the fowls in 
pieces and place in a kettle with tight 
fitting cover. For 3 fowls use 4 table- 
spoons butter, 1% cups water and 
seasoning to taste. Stew slowly till 
tender, then remove the cover and 


SEWING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


place the kettle in a hot oven for half 
an hour. Thicken the gravy with flour 
and add % cup cream or thickened 
milk. Pour it over squares of toast or 
split biscuits and serve very hot. 

For creamed guinea cut the fowl 
in pieces, sprinkle each one with salt 
and pepper and roll in flour. Put in 
@ baking pan packed closely; dot 
thickly with bits of butter, add a cup 
of milk and bake for about an hour, 
or until the meat is very tender. After 


_ baking about 2-3 of the time turn the 


pieces over, dot with butter again, 

adding water as needed to keep the 

meat moist until it is done. 
Palatable, Nutritious Beef Heart. 


GRACE BARBER. 








This is an article of food which is sel- 
dom seen on our tables, but it has the 
advantage of being not only nutritious 
but cheap. Many housekeepers know 
nothing about cooking it, and one 
farmer’s. wife I know always gives 
the heart away when they butcher, 
as she knows of no way to use it. 

It makes the finest kind of meat 
for mincemeat, there being almost no 
waste, and when well cooked, it chops 
as easy as the apples used with it. 
The heart can be stuffed and baked in 
the foliowing way, and is very good 
if baked slowly and basted often: 

First wash it thoroughly to remove 
all the blood, and cut off the valves. 
These may be stewed in a little water 
with a slice of onion until the meat 
juice is extracted, and with the addi- 
tion of a little butter and flour will 
make a gravy to serve with the heart. 
Before stuffing the heart, cut between 
the two cells so as to make one space 
instead of two, then fill with a stuf- 
fing of bread crumbs, onion and sage 
as for turkey. 

Bake in a roaster or other covered 
dish for two or three hours, or until 
very tender. If baked in an open pan, 
care must be exercised that basting is 
done frequently, otherwise the heart 
will be dry. 

A heart can also be braised, and 
those who are fond of the flavor of 
the various vegetables used will find 
this a very satisfactory way to usé it. 
Put a large spoonful of butter in a 
shallow iron kettle or braising pan, 
add % an onion chopped fine, and set 
on the stove until the onion is fried 
to a pale brown. Then add % carrot 
sliced very thin, % can tomatoes and 
a@ small bay leaf. Lay the heart in 
the vessel, place over it 3 or 4 very 
thin slices of salt pork and pour over 
all half a cup of salted boiling water. 
Cover closely and place in an oven 
where it will cook slowly, leaving it 
there 5 or 6 hours. 

When done, strain and thicken the 
gravy to use with it. In a small town 
there is little call for hearts and they 
can be bought very cheaply. In cities 
they cost more, but even then are 
cheap meat. 


Eggs Successfully Kept. 

















} 


My experience with water glass has | 


been very satisfactory. To a pound of 
the water glass I added nine times its 
bulk of cold water, mixing thoroughly. 
I packed my eggs in September in a 
stone jar, covered with the mixture set 
closely covered in the cellar. I found 
I had room in the jar for more eggs 
and as I got fresh ones put them in. 
Have found only two or three spoile? 
and they had been cracked. I used 
from the eggs after cold weather 
started and found the whites could be 
whipped like fresh eggs: I once left 
some in for a year and by that time 
the whites had discolored some, but 
there was no strong musty smell an 
they made good cake.—[Mrs H. M. C., 
Iowa. ’ 

Water glass is silicate of soda and 
can be bought at most drug stores. Add 
to it nine or ten times its bulk of 
water. Pack eggs closely in a tub or, 
better still, a stone jar, cover with the 
mixture and put in a cool place 
closely covered to prevent evapora- 
tion. If this takes place add water to 
keep eggs covered with mixture. Eggs 
must be perfectly clean. This is im- 
portant.—[The Editor. 


— 

A white tidy will keep clean and in 
place much longer if it is starched 
stiff. Dissolve a spoonful of starch 
in a cup of very warm water, dip in 
the tidy,-wring and iron at once.—{M. 
R. D. 
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He that Loves 


a rosy cheek and a soft, 
smooth face uses nothing 
but the old reliable 


WILLIAMS’ Sor"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 

for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 

Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
rrectly.”’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
BIG MONEY AT HOME 


We want a number of people (men, women, boys or » 
fy ag neigh borhood to keep on hand our advertis- 
ng matter which we furnish FREE delivered at your 
bome, to hand out tu ple, and we will pay 
It’s agrand opportunity, and there are seve’ 
dollars in cash in it for those who will do so. 
Thisis the only opportunity of the kind ever offeredaad 
is quickly accepted by every one when they know the 
je time it takes and the Rf there is in ft, 
Well adapted and very profitable for women and 


le. Send at once for particulars. 
MILLS? mali Order House, Box, 241 ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


FREE 
CATARRH 
CURE 


No More Bad Breath 











ou well, 
undred 











* Myfiee Discovery Quickly Cures Caterrh.”— 0. E. GAUBB 


Catarrh is not only dangerous but it 
causes bad breath, ulceration, death and. 
decay of bones, loss of thinking and 
reasoning power, kilis ambition and en- 
ergy, often causes loss of appetite, indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, raw throat and reaches 
to generai debility, idiocy and insanity. 
It needs attention at once. Cure it wi 
Gauss’ Catarrh Cure. Itis a quick, radi- 
cal, permanent cure, because it rids the 


| system of the poison germs that cause 





catarrh. 
in order to prove to all who are suffer- 

ing from this dangerous and loathsome 
disease that Gauss’ Catarrh Cure will 
actually cure any case of catarrh quickly, 
no matter how long standing or how bad: 
1 will send a trial package by mail free 
allcost. Send us your name and address 
to-day, and the treatment will be sent 
0 by return mail. Tryit. It will posi- 

ively cure, so that you will be welcomed 
instead of shunned by your friends. C. 
E. GAUSS, 5358 Main street, Marshall, 
Mich. Fill out coupon below. 





FREE 
This coupon is good for one trial 
Gauss’ Combined ta 
plain pac . Simply fill in your name and 
address on dotted lines below, and mail to 
Cc. E. GAUSS, 5358_Main Street, 
Marshall, Mich. 


kage of 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


P) IN POLITICS IN 
J] SCIENCE. EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 


C7) 


___EVENTS AT HOMEANDABROAD | 


A YEAR OF AWAKENING. 


World Progress of 1905 in Review—Im- 
portant Beginnings and Accomplish- 
ments. 


A year of awakening and positive 
progress toward better things has just 
passed into history. The people have 
risen to demand their rights. Czar, 
emperor, grafter and boss have seen 
power swept from their hands, Much 
remains to be done, but much was ac- 
complished in the cause of human free- 
dom in the cause of good govern- 
ment and honest business in 1905. 

AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


We of America have enjoyed a year 
of great prosperity. More wealth has 
poured from the farms than ever be- 
fore. The crops of 1905 were worth 
$6,400,000,000.. The big industries have 
prospered. The railroads increased by 
5000 miles and piled up profits. 


THE GRAFTER IN THE TOILS,. 


The day of retribution has come for 
the grafter. The heavy hand of ihe 
government has fallen upon the pro- 
moters of land frauds, and senators, 
congressmen and high state officials 
have heard the sentence of the law 
pronounced against them. Insurance 
grafters have been exposed. Driven 
from office, the heads of the three 
largest companies are discredited. by 
the people and are broken in health. 
Progress has also been made toward 
bringing to bay the defiant trusts. 

DOWN WITH _THE BOSSES. 

Political emancipation from bosses 
has been declared in Philadelphia and 
the state of Pennsylvania, the city and 
state of New York, Cincinnati and 
the state of Ohio, in New Jersey and 
in Maryland. Most important, per- 
haps, was the uprising of the people 
in Philadelphia, led by Mayor Weaver. 
The fight is still on, but in a single 
year the people have traveled far 
toward coming to their own. 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 


Stirring history has been wrought 
across the seas. Borne in on a tide of 
blood, a new era has come to Russia, 
The revolution that still convulses the 
great northern empire overthrew au- 
tocracy, gained foundation for civil 
liberty, and, despite the savagery at- 
tending the movement, dragged down 
the barriers of medieval darkness and 
let in the light of 20th century day. 

Defeat at the hands of little Japan 
in the greatest battles ever fought hu- 
miliated the government of the czar, 
but in the end will prove to have 
brought indirectly great benefit to Rus- 
sia, for it hastened the fall of a system 
grossly, cruelly wrong. To the outer 
world Russia seems to-day a great 
arena in which men, like wild beasts 
maddened by flowing blood, seek blind- 
ly only to kill and destroy. And yet 
the blood flows not in vain, and out 
of it all a new Russia will rise and 
some day men will cry: “Behold free 
Russia, greater indeed than holy Rus- 
sia of the czars.” 

NEW ERA IN THE ORIENT. 

Japan’s great triumph over Russia 
raised the island empire high in in- 
fluence among the nations and made it 
the dominating power in the far east. 
It has assumed control of misgovy- 
erned” Korea. Moreover, Japan has 
been the moving spirit in awakening 
its big oriental neighbor; the year has 
brought many signs of a new order of 
things in China. The Chinese pro- 
pose to do things for themselves with 
the quiet help of Japan and exploita- 
tion by western nations has received a 
sudden setback. 


NORWAY BREAKS FROM SWEDEN. 

The chafing yoke of Norway and 
Sweden has been cAst aside during the 
year and Norway has placed upon its 
throne a new king. Austria and Hun- 
gary have come dangerously near a 
similar crisis through awakening inde- 
pendence in Hungary, inspired in part 
no doubt by Norway’s examples. Both 
Austria and Hungary have universal 
suffrage now in immediate prospect. 


CHANGES IN OTHER LANDS. 

In France the separation of church 
and state has been accomplished. In 
England the conservative cabinet 
headed by Balfour has been forced to 
retire and the liberals are again in 
power with Henry” Campbell-Banner- 
man prime minister. Improved in- 
dustrial conditions, a better school 
system and perhaps a step nearer 
home rule for Ireland are among the 
things expected of the new govern- 
ment, 

Changing ministries has disturbed 
the governments of Italy, Spain, 
Greece, France and Japan. Spreading 
socialism has been a disturbing factor 
through Europe. Continued bad gov- 
ernment by Turkey in Macedonia led 
to a naval demonstration by the pow- 
ers of Europe and fiscal control was 
turned over to the latter. Germany 
raised an issue over Moroccan inter- 
ests with France and rumors of war 
were heard pending an international 
conference over brigand-ridden Mo- 
roeco. Venezuela has played a defiant 
roll in its relations with France and 
the United States. 


WORLD PEACE, 


The cause of universal peace re- 


ceived important advancement through 


the peace of Portsmouth. The meth- 
ods employed by Pres Roosevelt to 
bring the envoys of Russia and Japan 
together, his methods and those of the 
envoys themselves to guide the confer- 
ence to a speedy and successful end 
wiil stand a grateful precedent for the 
nations in generations to come, 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

A new and notable issue was raised 
in religious circles by the gift to a 
prominent missionary society from 
a multimillionaire whose business 
methods have come under violent crit- 
icism. Some said that the money was 
tainted and no brarich of the church 
should accept such a gift. Others dis- 
sented. The gift was accepted but the 
discussion revealed a brooding sense 
of responsibility in the church 
and a wholesome purpose to avoid 


compromise with evil, to keep the 
church clean and free in its work. 

Progress of a very substantial sort 
was made in 1905 toward uniting var- 
ious religious denominations. The 
groups that consider union in this 
country include Congregationaligts, 
United Brethren and Protestant Meih- 
odists; Universalists and Unitarians; 
Presbyterians North and Cumberland 
Presbyterians. In Canada delegate ac- 
tion has been taken which when ap- 
proved by the bodies represented will 
unite three great denominations into 
one: Methodists, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians. An interchurch 
federation was formed bringing into 
closer relations 32 denominations of the 
United States with 18,000,000 commu- 
nicants, 

Abroad, a great revival, led by 
Evan Roberts, spread through Wales 
and the Torry-Alexander revival in 
London was a remarkable religious 
awakening. 


GIFTS OF SCIENCE, 


Science has added to world progress 
the past year by the improvements 
and wonderful demonstrations of use- 
fulness in wireless telegraphy. Marine 
navigation has gained through the 
turbine engine ‘that combines speed 
with almost no vibration. The at- 
tempted conquest of the air is a little 
nearer and perhaps some of the air 
ships of the year will prove to have 
the essentials of ultimate success. The 
discovery of a cure for consumption 
by Prof Behring of Berlin awaits 
demonstration and may prove the 
long-sought weapon for vanquishment 
of the “white plague.’”’ The successful 
scientific campaign during the yellow 
fever epidemic in the south established 
the important theory that mosquitoes 
spread yellow fever. 


DISASTER. 


Life and property were swept away 
by the elements in severa] disasters, 
including typhoons that took hundreds 
of lives in far eastern seas, earth- 
euakes killed 500 in southern Italy 
and 15,000 in and around Lahore, In- 
dia. Fire consumed $30,000,000 of 
property in the Odessa district of Rus- 
sia, and uprisings elsewhere in that 
country have resulted in losses of 
many millions more. A $5,000,000 fire 
in Néw Orleans, a $2,000,000 fire in 
Hot Springs, Ark, and big conflagra- 
tions at Buenos Aires, Cedar Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Butte, Hoboken and 
Johnstown were misfortunes of the 
year. 

THE DEATH ROLL. 


The death. roll of the year includes 
a few great names and many of those 
who had contributed much to the 
world. Among them were: Sec of 
State John Hay, Senator Platt of 
Connecticut, Boutwell 
setts, Wolcott of Colorado, Gen Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Gen Gomez of Cuba, Sir 
George Williams of England, founder 
of the Young Men’s Christian associa- 
tion, Albion W. Tourgee, Gen Lew 
Wallace, Hezekiah Butterworth, Mary 
A. Livermore, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Henry Irving, Joseph Jefferson and 
Count de Brazza, the French explorer 
of Africa. 


of Massachu-- 
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SEC CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 
ISSUES NOW BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 
Noteworthy among the movemen: 

of the past year which are now acti 

ly before the public is one for munic- 
ipal Ownership. Chicago elected 
mayor on that issue, and New York 
came very near to doing the same 
thing. An important investigation 
municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties in this country and abroad 
ordered and will take place this ye: 
The civic federation placed upon 
commission for the purpose ma 
eminent men. 

Government control over railroa: 
freight rates has been widely agitated 
and congress is likely to.pass a law to 
secure such contro] the present ses- 
sion, following the plan -of P: 
Rooseve!t. War on rebates affecting 
the beef and other trusts and the rail- 
roads is going on “under the govern- 
ment. Grafting and extravagance i) 
government departments continue un- 
der the searchlight and land frau 
cases are being prosecuted in many 
states. 

Reform in insurance methods is w« 
under way. 

A needed campaign of reform is 
progressing against brutality in foot- 
bal} and hazing brutality, notably haz- 
ing in the naval academy at Annapvo- 
lis. 

The outlook for 1906 is bright, espe- 
cially because the people seem to b 
awake to the needs of the hour and 
demand reform where it is most 
needed, 





Showing up Naval Academy. 





A long series of court martial trials 
of midshipmen in the naval academy) 
at Annapolis reveals a-bad state of af- 
fairs. The worst of it is present con- 
ditions are but an old story. The 
code of honor under which one mid- 
shipman recently fought another to 
his death and the hazings which have 
still more recently sent victims un- 
conscious to the hospital are well-es- 
tablished and until now unchallenged 
features in that honorable institution 

The young men are not often killed 
by the brutal practices of the upper 

















A GLIMPSE -OF THE KREMLIN SHOWING THE GREAT BELL OF MOSCOW 












classmen, but the naval academy hos- 
pital is kept busy part of the time 
repairing the injuries inflicted. Sec 
Bonaparte of the navy department is 
doing a good work in causing full ex- 
posure of the student abuses and while 
no great severity has been shown by 
the court martial in dealing with the 
accused, so far, publicity can hardly 
fail to bring some reform. 

Sec Bonaparte has made a good rec- 
ord as a reformer in his home state 
of Maryland. He fought and beat 
down much political corruption in 
Baltimore and the state. A quiet, 
studious man he. seems to have 
the fire and determination of his race 
and when he fights it is to win. 
Descended from Jerome Bonaparte, 
he is @ grandnephew of the great 
Napoleon, 

The American navy is not what it 
should be and a reformer with an eye 
for organization and efficiency can 
find plenty to do there. The Benning- 
ton disaster and other warship acci- 
dents less serious, including the re- 
cent mix-up of grounding and collision 
that endangered four great ships un- 
der Admiral Evans at New York, 
jndicate something wrong. Discipline 
is faulty and high officers in the navy 
are apparently not always alert to 
their full duty and responsibility. The 
engineering department is said to be 
weak, partly because more men are 
needed there. 

Bonaparte is following up these 
things. Perhaps he will see that the 
proper remedies are applied. The ac- 
companying portrait is from a late 
photograph taken at the secretary’s 
desk in the navy department. 


The Kremlin ; at Moscow, 


The closing days of the old year 
witnessed a desperate struggle in the 
ancient capital of Russia. The power 
of the czar was defied by men and 
women in arms and for many days 
revolutionists practically controlled 
the city. But at last machine guns, 
Cossacks sabers and fire achieved the 
deadly mission committed to them. 
Moscow lay trembling with its wrecked 
and smoking dwellings, its barricade- 
strewn and bloody streets. The dead 
bodies of children, women and men 
were everywhere. The majesty of the 
ezar’s government was supreme. Su- 
preme, but for how long? 

During the uprising, the gates of 








the kremlin were closed and guarded 
by troops, so that ne violence occurred 
in the often blood-stained citadel. 


Within the year, however, Grand Duke 
Sergius had lost his life near a krem- 
lin gate by an assassin hand, as many 
another Russian tyrant had fallen 
thus before him. 

Much of interest in the history of 
Russia centers in Moscow and espe- 
cially in the kremlin, the Russian 
name for citadel. It is a walled por- 
tion of the capital in which stands 
government palaces, public buildings 
and churches. While Moscow has 
been for centuries and still is the 
real capital of the Russian empire, 
since Peter the Great founded the im- 
perial city of St Petersburg, the latter 
has been the active seat of govern- 
ment, 

The czars are crowned in the krem- 
lin of Moscow, the crown jewels and 
many and priceless treasures are gath- 
ered and guarded there. A great ruby, 
the Orloff diamond, one of the largest 
in the world, and sacred ikons richly 
adorned with jewels are among the 


kremlin treasures. One at least of 
the ikons, a painted and inlaid re- 
ligious picture, has been borne by the 
tussian commanders in battle and 


victory has always attended it, what- 
ever the odds. 
The church of Vassili the Blessed is 





A WORD PERSONAL. 


READ THE FOLLOWING—FIFTEEN DAYS’ 
EXTENSION ALLOWED ON ALL 
OUR OFFERS. 

If you were recently notified by 
letter of the expiration of your sub- 
Scription to this journal, but could 
not accept our offers within the pre- 
Scribed time limit, because of the hol- 
iday season, weather conditions, or 
other unavoidable reasons, you still 
have an opportunity to benefit by 
them, as we have decided to extend 
all our offers another fifteen days. We 
would suggest that you take advantage 
of the Same at once, as this offer will 
not be repeated. 
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a remarkable structure in the kremlin, 
built by Ivan the Terribie in 1554. The 
churches and convents there are dis- 
tinguished by their profusion of color, 
extravagant ornamentation and pecu- 
liar architecture, a conspicuous feature 
of which*is the globular domes sur- 
mounted by slender spires, after the 
Byzantine type. Like domes are seen 
in Constantinople, whence Russia de- 
rived the idea in the days of the By- 
zantine empire. 

The accompanying picture shows 
the famous old tower of Ivan the 
Great, the broken king of bells, the 
Tchoudo convert, back of the bell, 
and the Little Palace Nicholas, where 
the present czar, Nicholas Il, was born. 
The great bell—Tzar-kolohol—is the 
largest in the world. It weighs 440,- 
000 pounds, is 19 feet, 3 inches 
high, 60 fcet 9 inches in circum- 
ference and 2 feet thick. The 
broken piece alone weighs 11 tons. 
Theebell is so heavy that no belfry 
could be built that would hold it up; 
so it has never rung. 

Its strange career was begun in the 
old capital, Novgorod. It was cast 
under Boris Godunoff. It was carried, 
somehow, to Moscow. In 1733 the bell 
was recast under Alexis and Anne 
Ivanovna. An attempt to install it in 
a belfry resulted in its being buried 
in the earth, where it remained 103 
years. In 1836 the czar Nicholas I 
caused it to be raised upon its present 
pedestal. The bell is now used as a 
chapel. 

A famous event in the history of the 
kremlin was Napoleon’s descent upon 
it. The great French commander led 
his army into Moscow and camped in 
the kremlin. Napoleon himself occu- 
pying one of the palaces for several 
days. As Napoleon advanced, more 
than half the people fled from the 
city, setting many fires as they went. 
The French soldiers vainly fought the 
flames and much of Moscow was con- 
sumed. The invaders did not disturb 
the relics and treasures that were 
piled in the churches and finally with- 
drew, later to have their empty tri- 
umph followed by defeat. 

The struggles of Moscow have not 
ceased and bloody square and king of 
bells, church of barbaric splendor, and 
perhaps the sacred ikons may witness 
scenes more terrible than any of Mos- 
-cow’s past. For a life and death strug- 
gie is on and no spot in Russia is so 
holy that the fight for liberty may not 
be forced to a finish there. . 


Air Ship Show. 


A great exhibition of contrivances 
for traveling through the air is just 
closing in New York. Santos Du- 
mont’s latest and most successful air- 
ship is there from France and other 
important exhibits by foreign scientists 
are shown. Most of the show is made 
up of the work of Americans. 

Prof Langley has some steam and 
gasoline models that will fly and bal- 
ance themselves in the air. Prof 
Alexander Graham Bell of telephone 
fame has a kite constructed of many 
triangular faced celis of silk that will 
lift a man and support him in the 
air. Knabenshue of Toledo, who ma- 
neuvered in the air over the world’s 
fair at St Louis, and flew about the 
skyscrapers of New York city, has his 
navigable balloon at the show. 

Wilbur and Orville Wright of Day- 
ton, O, are exhibitors and believe they 
have solved aerial navigation. They 
have a dynamic winged machine, 
without gas, that has repeatedly made 
successful flights of 10 to 25 miles at 
miles an hour. 
Agents of the French government are 
negotiating for the purchase of that 
flying machine. Every kind of a fly- 
ing machine is shown and the whole 
display gives confidence to those who 
believe that successful navigation of 
the air is coming soon. 

The United States government is aid- 
ing the exhibition by the loan of many 
models from the patent office and in- 
struments and appliances relating to 
atmospheric conditions and navigation 
from the weather bureau. The Aero 
club of America is back of the exhi- 
bition and its purpose is to promote 
navigation of the air in this country. 

A Chicago man has an airship in his 
mind that he expects will break all 
records next spring. F. M. Mahan is 
the inventor. His scehme is a ma- 
chine modeled after the wild goose. 
He plans to get equilibrium by the pe- 
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culiar shape and adjustment of the 
gas holder, direction by a guide at 
the front and a rudder at the rear— 
imitating the head and tail of a bird— 
speed by a gasoline engine working 
bird-like wings with sprocket chains 
and wheels. The inventor expects to 
celebrate his SOth birthday by flying 
from Chicago to Washington April 23. 
He says he will take a message from 
Mayor Dunne to Pres Roosevelt—900 
miles—between dawn and sunset. 
Walter Wellman’s engagement to 
seek the north pole with an airship 
has created widespread interest. The 
Aero club of France has just offered a 
prize of $2500'for an international fly- 
ing machine contest. The American 
club will soon follow with a greater 
prize. As millionaire amusement seek- 
ers grow tired of automobiles they are 
turning to seek greater speed and ex- 
citement in airships. We may take 
satisfaction in the prospect that air- 
ships can hardly develop more danger 
to the public than automobiles, what- 
— the dangers to the operators may 
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Troubles .of Congressmen. 


The members of congress are in sore 
distress over two things. One is the 
loss of free passes from the railroads. 
This affects chiefly the members from 
the eastern states, because the west- 
ern raitroads have not given up the 
free pass yet. The members of con- 
gress have been accustomed to sol- 
emnly reckon up the number of miles 
they have traveled or might by some 
route travel between their homes and 
Washington and receive from the na- 
tional treasury 10 cents a mile for 
car fare they have never paid—all 
without a twinge of conscience. They 
will have their fare paid by the gov- 
ernment still, but alas it will no longer 
be all clear profit. 

The vials of wrath threaten to over- 
flow upon the ungrateful railroads and 
dark threats are abroad in the capital 
that the graft the railroads have en- 
joyed on carrying the mails will be 
cut down, not because it ought to be, 
but ,because free passes have been 
abolfshed. 

Sorrow the second, and it is hard to 
tell which is the greater, is the limit 
placed upon the postoffice patronage. 
When the statesmen, great and small, 
especially the small ones, were scram- 
bling for election, solemn promises 
were made of reward to the faithful. 
Some of the rewards were to be as of 
yore in the form of postoffice appoint- 
ments. 

The president and Postmaster-Gen 
Cortelyou have inaugurated a new 
regime. O, the shame of it! The 
civil service principle is to be ob- 
served in reappointing postmasters. 
Good ones are to be continued in office. 
The promises of congressmen are said 
not to be the government affair. PEffi- 
ciency is said to be of more impor- 
tance. Perhaps the president and Cor- 
telyou are right, after all. . 








Russia is looking forward to Jan- 
uary 22 with dread. A demonstration 
by the revolutionists at St Petersburg 
in commemoration of “Red Sunday” 
last year ig expected to begin with a 
two-days’ strike at noon Sunday, the 
2lst. The “Reds,” as the most vio- 
lent revolutionists are called, are try- 
ing to precipitate a conflict and a 
repetition of the Moscow barricade of 
streets: The authorities are prepared 
to declare martial law at a moment’s 
notice. The troops in Siberia under 
Linevitch, the commander at the close 
of the Japanese war, are making no 
end of mutinous trouble and condi- 
tions in the Baltic and Caucasus 
regions are ugly and violent. 


Congress is in something of a 
turmoil over alleged bad management 
at the Panama canal. Sensational 
newspaper writers and opponents of 
tthe administration have sought to stir 
up-strife. The president and Sec Taft 
deny the serious charges but admit 
that the job of digging the canal is 
expensive and fraught with many 
difficulties, 


A woman has recently died at Phil- 
adelphia, who claimed she was 135 
years old. She was a negro, Mary 
McDonald by name, and was born near 
Valley Forge, Pa. She described camp 
scenes witnessed by herself when 
Washington’s army was in camp at 
Valley Forge the winter of 1777-8. 
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WHAT DO YOU CARE? 
YOU'VE GOT YOUR HEALTH. 


Great Natures Do Not Despair at Disappeint- 


ment—T Look for Something 
as to Do. 


The broad-gauged man of to-day 
does not get blue just because things 
don’t always come his way unless 
there is something the matter with 
him. If he “falis down” on one 
proposition he immediately starts to 
look up another. He always looks 
forward and keeps on hustling. A 
man with his health and faculties has 
plenty of opportunities and the man 
who gives up or even feels like it has 
either a small nature or some physi- 
cal weakness, 

Dyspepsia certainly puts the best of 
men out of condition for work of any 
kind. You cannot blame the dyspep- 
tic for getting blue. The very nature 
of his disease is most depressing and 
calculated to deprive him of ambition, 
energyeand hope. There is hope for 
him, however, certain and sure. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tabiets are rec- 
ognized throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as the one cure 
that’s safe and sure. Their unbound- 
ed popularity—resulting from the 
thousands and thousands of cures 
they have effected, prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt their greatness as 
acure. Wherein lies their greatness? 
In the very fact that they are Nature's 
own simple remedy. They do the ex- 
act work in exactly the same way that 
the digestive fluids of the stomach do 
because they are composed of exactly 
the same elements and possess the 
same properties... They relieve the 
weak and worn out stomach of its 
burden of digestion and permit it 
without let or hindrance to rest and 
grow sound and well. The stomach 
will get well quick enough in its own 
natural way if it is let alone. That 
is what Suart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do. 
They not only let it alone themselves 
but make the food taken into the 
stomach do the same. 

You can satisfy yourself of the truth 
of this statement by putting the food 
you would eat into a glass jar with 
sufficient water and one of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. The process of 
digestion will be taken up and car- 
ried out just as the gastric juice and 
other- digestive fluids would do it. 
Their action is natural and they cause 
no disturbance in the digestive organs. 
In fact you forget you have a stomach 
when they begin to do their work, s0 
mild and natural is the operation. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50c a box. 
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We Ship On 
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and We Pay the Freight. 
If you do not find the Kalamazoo ezact- 
ly'as represented, the trial does not 
cost you a cent. It will pay you to in- 
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All Kalamazoos are shipped prompt- 
dy, blacked, polished and 
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Fairbanks Boom Comes First. 


The first presidential boom for 1908 
has been launched in behalf of Vice- 
Pres Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. 
A gathering of senators, congressmen, 
the governor and other high officials 
including Vice-Pres Fairbanks h!m- 
self, met at a hotel in Indianapolis 
and started the movement which will 
be pushed forward from now on. 

Fairbanks organizations will. be 
formed throughout Indiana at once 
and the name and fame of Fairbanks 
will be heralded through all the states 
of the middle west until the issue has 
been decided. Joseph Keating, United 
States district attorney, is said to be 
in charge of the Indiana movement. 
All the members of congress from that 
State are said to be Fairbanks men. 
The general Fairbanks manager for 
the middle west is supposed to be 
Charles G. Dawes, former controller 
of the currency. Mr Dawes was a 
lieutenant of Mark Hanna in the cam- 
paign thet resulted in McKinley’s elec- 
tion in 1896. He had charge of the 
movement in Illinois and did his work 
well. He will follow the path blazed 
by Hanna in fixing the middle west for 
Fairbanks. 

But other republican names are al- 
ready heard in the middle west. Shaw 
and Foraker and Taft and La Follet’e 
for instance, and from New York the 


' names of Root and Black. 


The democrats are not talking much 
yet but there are murmured sugges- 
tions of Folk and Francis and Champ 
Clark of Missouri, Tom Johnson of 
Ohio, Jerome and McClellan of New 
York, Philippine Gov Wright of Ten- 
nessee, and the name of Bryan still 
has a charm for many democratic 
ears, 
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lowa Politics and Politicians. 





Iowa republicans cannot have much 
fun fighting with democrats because 
there are not enough of the latter in 
the state; so they have divided inem- 
selves into hostile camps. A lively 
time has begun in the legislature 
which has just assembled. There are 
the “progressive” republicans and the 
“standpatters.’’ The former are led by 
Gov Albert B. Cummings, the latter 
by Secretary of the Treasury Leslie M. 
Shaw. 

The ambition of the two leaders cut 
quite a figure in state and national 
politics. Sec Shaw is an aspirant for 
the presidential nomination in 1908. 
Gov Cummings is talked of for the 
same honor. Either could probably 
thwart the hopes of the other. But 
Gov Cummings’s real a ition-is said 
to be to get into the United States sen- 
ate. The way is not eary, for Allison 
and Dolliver are securely seated there. 
Allison is much past three-score years 
and ten but stillin vigorous health and 
a leader among statesmen. His sixth 
term expires in 1909. Dolliver is in the 
prime of life and has quite a reputa- 
tion as an orator and scholar. His 
term expires in 1907. 

Gov Cummings has served two terms 
of two years each as chief executive 
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of Iowa and has another year given by 
a constitutional amendment that pro- 
vides biennial in place of annual state 
elections. It is understood he will be 
a conditional candidate for a third 
term. The governor is conspicuous 
among republicans who favor tari‘f re- 
vision. 

The legislature will consider redis- 
tricting the state with a view to making 
the second congressional district more 
securely republican. A big treasury 
inspires demands for large appropria- 
tions for the state institutions, includ- 
ing industrial schools, hospitals and 
penitentiaries. There will be contro- 
versy over state primary, anti-pass, 
insurance, banking and state tubercu- 
losis hospital bills. Reform measures 
were urged by the governor in his mes- 
sage. 

~~ 


A Great Work for the Poor. 


All the world has been. stirred to 
sympathy for the thousands of unem- 
ployed poor in London. Widespread 
poverty among mer and women will- 
ing to work and praying for work, ap- 
peals to government—not for alms but 
for a chance to earn an honest living. 
The only answer came from the jew- 
eled queen and her friends in charity 
and from the Salvation Army. And 
the last is best. 

William Pooth, founder and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Salvation Army 
is now a very old man. But he still 
stands a towering figure among the 
leaders of good work in the world. 
His scheme for the London poor is 
colonization. He is working on a 
scheme with the British government to 
turn over unoccupied tracts of good 
land in’ Australia to selected and 
worthy poor to be paid for on easy 
terms. Eic has a sim'lar scheme for 
the development of neglected parts of 
England. 

It is no new idea. The plan has 
been tried before and with great suc- 
cess. There are three Salvation Army 
settlements in our own western states, 
The most important is Ft Amity in 
Colorado, where there are 2000 acres 
on which are 350 settlers taken from 
the big cities. The Army has spent 
$170,000 there, and is getting it back. 

There are others at Ft Herrick in 
Ohio and Monterey, Cal. Still other 
settlements are in the Canadian 
Northwect and the latter section will 
see further development along the 
same line. An interesting feature .of 
Canadian colonizing by the Salvation 
Army is a carefully managed matri- 
monial bureau proposed in the inter- 
ests of honest, hardworking bache- 
lors there.- That has probably gone 
no further than discussion. 

The Salvation Army was started by 
“Gen” Booth as a mission in the east 
end of London in 1865. Thirteen 
years later it received its present 
name: It has gone all over the world 
and done a work of relief and reform, 
raising bo¢cy, mind and soul from the 
depths, that no other human agency 
could accomplish. 

It has drawn the jeers of the crowd 
as it paraded the streets with tam- 
bourine and drum and knelt in mud 
or snow in prayer. But it has touched 
the hearts of fallen men and women, 
it has changed their lives, it has fed 


and clothed the starving and naked 
and has put idle men to work. 

Salvation Army lodging houses, 
stores, industrial homes and lands run 
in value up into the millions of dollars. 
Consecration and self-sacrifice prove 
the genuineness of this movement and 
make permanent its work. 

Never was there greater need for 
Salvation Army aid than in London 
torday and at most it can do but a 
small part of what needs to be done. 
An ever broadening field is open for 
the Army in America and there is al- 
ways work of succor and sympathy 
awaiting those who fear not to soil 
their hands in doing good. 





Official Housecleaning in Indiana. 

Indiana is having.a pretty thorough 
housecleaning at the hands of.Gov J. 
Frank Hanly: Early last fall the 
auditor of state, David E. Sherrick, 
was removed from office charged with 
loaning and gambling state funds 
away to a large amount. Now it is 
the secretary of state, Daniel E. Storm, 
who is under investigation. He is 
charged with wrongful use of state 
funds and the governor is bound to 
have another secretary of state. 

Other officials have been warned and 
have heeded the warning. <A great 
gambling resort with distinguished 
patronage has been driven from the 
state. Of course these things have 
made enemies. It-is said that Gov 
Hanly is an ingrate and has struck 
down men who helped him into office. 
The people generally seem to be 
pleased and like the way the governor 
is running things. 

Gov Hanly was born in a log cabin 
near St Joseph, Ill, in 1863. He worked 
on farms summers and attended 
schools winters, winding up his school 
education with a few months in the 
normal school at Danville, II. Then 
he taught winters and worked with his 
hands the rest of the year. He mar- 
ried in 1881 and lived in Williamsport, 
Ind. In 1888 he turned from digging 
tile ditches to political oratory and 
made a hit in the campaign in his own 
and strrounding counties. 

The next year Hanly was admitted 
to the bar of Warren county, Ind, and 
began practicing law at Williamsport. 
In 1890 he went into the state senate 
and became a leader there. In 1894 
he was elected to congress from the 
ninth district. The Indiana legislature 
turned him over to a different elec= 
torate by redistricting and he failed of 
re-election by one vote. He moved to 
Lafayette. In 1898 he almost defeated 
Beveridge for United States senator. 
In 1904 he made a remarkable cam- 
paign through every part of Indiana 
and was made governor with the 
greatest majority ever given in the 
state—nearly 85,000. 


The Advancement of Science. 





The 55th annual meeting of the 
American association for the advance- 
ment of science held last week at New 
Orleans, although not largely attended, 
was one of interest and importance. 
The subject discussed covered a wide 
range of the world’s life, and in some 
directions a notable advance has been 
made. Perhaps the most significant 
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feature of the meeting was the yell: 
fever symposium held under the 
spices of the section on physiol 
and experimental medicine. 

The association wil! hold two ms: 
ing next year, one a special summ 
meeting at Ithaca, N ¥, beginn 
June 28, and the regular winter m 
ing in New York city, beginni: 
December 27. The following office 
were elected for 1906: President, | 
William H. Welch of Johns Hopk 
university; vice-presidents, A—mat! 
matics and astronomy, Edward Kk 
ner of Columbia, B—physics, W. > 
Sabine of Harvard, C—chemis! 
Clifford Richardson of New York ci 
D—mechanical science and engine: 
ing, W. R. Warner of Cleveland, EF 
geology and geography, A. C. Lan 
Lansing, F—-zoology, B. G. Conklin 
the university of Pennsylvania, G 
botany, Daniel T. MacDougal of C: 
negie institute, H—anthropology, 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard, I—so- 
cial and economic science, C. A. C 
nant of New York, K—physiology ani 
experimental medicine, Simon Fiexn 
of Rockefeller institute; general se.- 
retary, John F. Hayford of Washing 
ton, D C;: secretary of the counci 
Frank W. McNair of the Michigan col- 
lege of mines. 

—————_<.- - 


Thz Franco-Venezuelan Row. 


Diplomatic relations between Vene- 
zuela and France have been broke« 
off. Pres Castro raised a row over 
the~ alleged assistance rendered b 
the French cable company to a re\ 
olutionist who sought to overthro 
Castro a few years ago. In the course 
of diplomatic negotiations over the 
matter, Castro refused to recognize 
or do business with M Taigny. the 
French government representative in 
Venezuela. 

France was indignant and after a 
few veiled threats had been mac: 
Castro backed down to the  ex- 
tent of withdrawing an offensive let- 
ter against M Taigny and apparently 
the way was cleared for an amicable 
settlement of all differences between 
the two governments. 

But no; Castro ignored M Taigny 
when he issued invitations for his big 
New Year’s dey reception. France 
had aceorded high diplomatic honors 
to the Venezuelan minister at Paris 
that day and was natural'y displeased 
that M Taisry should have been com- 
pletely ignored. 

French dignity now requires that 
the différences with Venezuela be 
speedily adjusted, if g@eed be, by re- 
sort to force. Put Castro will not 
fight. He will back down when he 
has to, to prevent greater humilia- 
tion, doubtless. The United States 
government is not likely to take any 
part in the affair. 

rs 

It has been noised abroad that the 
successor of Gov-Gen Wright in the 
Philippines is likely to be Gen James 
F. Smith of San Francisco. Smith is 
one of the present commissioners. H 
is a Roman Catholic and in view otf 
the great number of Roman Catholics 
in the Philippines, his appointment is 
considered by many as advantageous 
He was a lawyer at San Francisco, 
served in the Spanish-American war 
and as a Taft man gained his present 
place. 
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In Quick Review. 





‘A federal grand jury at Utica, N ¥ 
reported indictments for alleged 


s 7 
ving of rebates against the New 
york Central and the Delaware and 


Hudson railroads. The. roads are ac- 
cused of knocking off 20 cents a ton 
on freight handled for the General 
electric company of Schenectady, N Y. 





Word has gone forth at Washing- 
ton that Senator Smoot of Utah must 
go, The doom of the Mormon has 
not been pronounced by the senate and 
may not be, but redoubled efforts will 
be made to unseat him when hearing 
in his case is resumed. The charge 
against him is not of having too many 
wives but of being under oaths of his 
church that conflict with his oath as 
a senator. He is said to place the 
church and all it stands for first. 
smoot meanwhile has got disliked at 
home by supporting the wrong man in 
the last Salt Lake City election. A 
three-cornered fight resulted and an 
anti-Mormon was elected mayor, while 
the candidate put forward by Pres 
smith of the Mormon church was de- 
along with Smoot’s man, 


feated, 





The Ohio legislature has begun a 
very interesting session. The repub- 
li ans control the house and in mak- 
ing up the committees no democrat 
was given a chairmanship. The sen- 
ate is evenly divided between the two 
parties, with an independent who may 
practically be considered on the dem- 


ocratic side, in support of Gov Patti- 
son. The republicans have 14 chair- 
manships in the senate. In the gov- 
ernor’s inaugural address he urged 
much reform legislation. He wants a 
county local option liquor law, en- 
forcement of Sunday laws, more strict 
panking laws, publicity in campaign 
expenses, disfranchisement of the 
man who buys or sells a vote, prohi- 


bition of all passes, revision of school 


laws, repeal of inheritance tax law 
and finding new source of revenue, 
local referendum on street railway, 
and other franchises, reforms and 


economy in state offices, 

A long fight with cancer ended in 
the death of Pres William R, Har- 
per of Chicago university. He was 49 
years old and attained high rank as 
an educator, Hebrew scholar and busi- 









ness man. He had been at the head 
of Chicago university. since 1901. 
There is talk of electing Pres Roose- 


velt to the head of tl university at 
the end of the ‘presidential term. 
Pres W. H. P. Faunce of Brown uni- 
versity is also among those most fa- 
vorably mentioned for the place 





A big counterfeiting fraud has been 





exposed in New York. Five hundred 
fake 100-share certificates of Norfolk 
and Western steck had been struck 
off and a few had been sold. If gen- 
uine, the market value woul& aggre- 
gate $4.500,000 represented by the 
counterfeiting. Several arrests of the 
alleged conspirators have been made. 
A well known bank note engraving 
and printing company innocently 
made the fake certificates on the 
strength of cleverly devised let- 
ters purporting to authorize them, 
which was presented by a member of 
the gang. 

Defeat of Santo Domingo’s recent 
presid« Morales, is now complete. 
Crippled from a bullet wound in a 
leg he sought refuge in the American 
legation at Santo Domingo city and 
from there sent his formal resigna- 
tion of the presid« ’ Caceres, the 
hew president, says he favors ratifi- 
cation of the treaty arranged by Pres 
Roosevelt providing for American re- 


ceivership of Dominican customs un- 
til foreign creditors have been paid. 
The United States senate is yet to be 
heard from and threats to put a stop 
to the scheme are made, on the ground 
that Santo Domingo’s financial affairs 
With other nations are’none of our 
business, 








_ Election days on in Great 
Britain and they are warm ones, too, 
this time, Following the fall of the 
Balfour union-conservative ministry 


are 


and the resumption of power bythe 
liberals under Sir Henry Campbell- 
anherman, premier, King Edward 
oy ived parliament. The elections 
of ne 


so far resulted 


members’ here 


in substantial liberal gains..The great- 
est singh victory was in the Man- 
chester district where Herbert Balfour, 
the recent premier, was defeated for 
re-election to the house of commons. 
Under the English system, he will be 
able to get into parliament by taking 
the seat of some member who may be 
found willing to resign in his favor. 
A feature of the elections is the 
strength shown by the labor party, 
which is represented in the new cabi- 
net by the socialistic John Burns. The 
free trade doctrine of the liberals is 
apparently to prevail over the pro- 
tectionist scheme of Chamberlain. 

Japan’s new dignity among the na- 
tions is manifested by the elevation 
of the representative to the United 
States from a minister to an ambassa- 
dor. The first to enjoy the honor will 
be Viscount Sinzo Aoki. He is a mem- 
ber of the Japanese privy council and 
is a close friend and advisor of the 
mjikado. He is a member of the or- 
der of the Rising Sun, the highest or- 
der in Japan, and is of first rank in 
diplomacy. In international affairs a 
minister is a business agent of his 
government. An ambassador is the 
personal representative of his sover- 
eign. Until now Japan has had only 
ministers. The countries represented 
at Washington by ambassadors are 
at present Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, AuStria, Italy, Mexico 
and Brazil. They own the houses 
where their ambassadors live and our 
government has no control over the 
land thus occupied. 





A uniform divorce law congress 
will meet at Washington, D C , Febru- 
ary 19. As announced in this depart- 
ment last fall, the suggestion for such 
a@ congress came from Gov Penny- 
packer of Pennsylvania. The gover- 
nors of most of the states have ap- 
pointed delegates and an attempt will 
be made to agree upon a form for 
a uniform divorce law, a draft of 
which would be submitted to the legis- 
latures of all the states for enactment. 
The present marriage and divorce laws 
are easily evaded by dodging from one 
state to another, and there is crying 
need of reform in protecting the in- 
terests of the home and of society. 





Oyster fishing in Chesapeake bay is 
attended by atrocious cruelty. The 
men who run the oyster boats are a 
gang of pirates who, in defiance of all 
law, have long practiced shanghaing. 
Crews are many of them gathered by 
agents who get men drunk or other- 
wise contrive to kidnap them. The 
men are in many cases paid no wages 
atall, ill clothed and improperly fed, 
they are brutally overworked in bad 
weather, beaten, and when unable to 
keep up longer they have been put 
ashore far from home and abandoned. 
In some cases the victims have been 
beaten to death. Thus a great indus- 
try close to the national capital has 
been carried on by criminals, and all 
to keep down the expenses of the oys- 
termen. Vigorous measures are being 
agitated to enforce the law. 





Wisconsin’s new governor, James O. 
Davidson of Soldier’s Grove, is a na- 
tive of Norway. He came to America 
when he was 19 years old. He worked 


on farms and as a tailor and finally 
engaged in mercantile business. He 
made his way into politics after a 


while and has served in the Wisconsin 
house of representatives six years, as 
state treasurer four years and as lieu- 
tenant-governor under La _ Follette 
three years. In the legislature he put 
through bills taxing express and sleep- 
ing car companies and other corpora- 
tiens after a hard fight. He has been 
a staunch supporter of La Follette. 
Goy Davidsen will seek to retain the 
governorship for another term, but 
the republicans are spilt up among 
several aspirants. La Fellette is said 
to favor Irvine L. Lenroot of Superior, 
speaker of the house. Others in the 
field are W. D. Connor of Marshfield, 
the wealthy chairman of the republi- 
can «tate central committee, and Sen- 
ator J. J. McGillivaray of Black River 
Falls. No stalwart aspirant has yet 
been announced. La Follette was gov- 
ernor five years, 
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* READ AND YOU WILL LEARN 


That the leading medical writers and teachers of all the several schools 
of practice, endorse and praise in the strongest possible terms, each and 
every ingredient entering into the make-up of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, the famous stomach tonic, liver invigorator, heart tonic 
and regulator and blood cleanser. This is also equally true of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, for the cure of all those weaknesses 
and distressing ailments peculiar to women. 


No other medicines sold through drug- | 


gists for domestic use, can show any suc 
pro, 1 endorsement. Dr. Pierce’s 
above mentioned remedies are non-alco- 
olic and non-secret, all their ingredients 
ing printed on each bottle wrapper. 
ey occupy a unique position and are 
IN A CLASS ALL BY THEMSELVES. They 
are neler secret nor tent medi- 
cines. hey are powerful to cure bit 
safe to use in any condition of the sys- 
tem, even for the most delicate women 
and children. 

Pure, tripple refined pirearins, which 
is used instead of alcohol both for ex- 
tracting and preserving the.active, med!- 
cinal eo from the roots of the 
several American forest plants entering 
into tor Pierce’s medicines, is much 
superior to alcohol for these purposes, 
and is entirely free from the objection- 
able features inherent in alcohol, inas- 
much as it produces only salutary influ- 
ences upon the system, while alcohol, 
éven in moderate portions, if long con- 
tinued, as in the treatment of obstinate 
ailments, is very injurious an¢ often 
begets a craving for stimulants. Fur- 
thermore, glycerine itself is a most 
valuable curative agent instead of being 


a harmful habit-forming agent like alco- | 


hol. Its nutritive properties, Dr. Pierce 
and many others eminent in the profes- 
~ believe, far surpass those of cod 
iver oil, entitling it to favorable con- 
sideration as a remedy in all cases of 
incipient consumption, especially when 
it is combined with the active medicinal 
rinciples extracted from Black Cherry- 
ark, Queen’s root, Stone root, Golden 
Seal root and Bloodroot, as in “Golden 
Medical Discovery.” 

Besides its superior nutritive proper- 
ties, glycerine is a very valuable demul- 





| gering 
| throat and 


tions o* the liver, kidneys and other asso- 
ciated organs. 

Read from the writings of the authori- 
ties above quoted, under the headings 
of Golden Seal root, Stone root. Black 
Cherrybark, Bloodroot, Queen’s root and 
Mandrake root, in a little book of ex- 


| tracts, compiled by Dr. R. V. Pierce, and 


which will be sent you free on request 
addressed to the tor, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and you will learn that all these 
ingredients are recommended as reme- 
dies for indigestion or dyspepsia and 
“liver complaint,” as well as for the 
cure of all catarrhal affections wher- 
ever located, also for the cure of lin- 
coughs, arising from bronchial 
ung affections. All are in- 
gredients of “Golden Medical Discovery,” 
combined in such proportions that eac 
enhances the curative action of all the 
others. 

The “Discovery ” must_not be expected 
to produce miracles. While it is espe- 
cially suited for the cure of all chronic, 
lingering coughs that are curable, {t is 
not so effective in acute colds and coughs 
unless slippery elm mucilage, flaxseed 
tea, solution of gum arabic, or other 
mucilaginous demulcent be drank freely 
in connection with its use. Nor must the 


| “Golden Medical Discovery” be expected 


cent and thereby greatly enhances the | 


remedial action of all the foregoing roots 
in the cure of severe coughs, bronchial, 
throat, laryngeal and other kindred affec- 
tions of the air-passages and lungs. In 
a!l “wasting diseases,” where there is loss 
of flesh and gradual “running down” of 
the system, the glycerine certainly plays 
an important part in lessening the break- 
ing down and wasting of flesh, and in 

romoting assimilation and increase of 
Bodily strength and weight. It is a power- 
ful reconstructive agent in all cases of 
impaired vitality and especially valuable 
when associated and combined with such 
superior alteratives and tonics as in 
“Golden Medical Dircovery ” and *Favor- 
ite Prescription.” Its wonderful solvent 

roperties also play an important part in 
he cure of gall stones and severe con- 
stipation. 

Gtyeerine is also one of the very best 
anti-ferments and as such counteracts 
the excessive fermentation of foods in 
the stomach, present in most cases of in- 
digestion or dyspepsia. Thus the pain, 
belching of noxious gas, bloating and 
other disagreeable symptoms are over- 
come and the Stone root, Golden Seal 
root, Bloodroot and other ingredients of 
*Golden Medical Discovery” are greatly 
assisted in their action in completing a 
cure. 

As will be seen from the writings of 
Drs. Bartholow, King, Scudder, Hale, 
Wood, Hare, Johnson, Coe, Ellingwood 
and other high euthorities, as contained 


to cure consumption in its .advanced 
stages. In its early stages it will stay 
its progress and often effect a cure ff 
its use be persisted in for a reasonable 
length of time. Send for the little book 
noted above and learn what those most 
eminent in the medical profession say of 
the ingredients out of which Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines are made and thereby learn 
why they cure obstinate diseases. 

By reading some of the extracts from 
eminent authorities contained in the 
little booklet mentioned above, treating 
of the several ingredients entering into 
“Golden Medical Discovery,” it will be 
readily understood why this famous med- 


| icine cures obstinate kidney and bladder 


affections, chronic diarrhea, a]! catarrhal 
affections, no matter in what part of the 
system existing. By reason of the Stone 
root, and Golden Seal root contained in it, 
it is a most effective curative in valvular 
and other affections of the heart, as you 
will understand from the writings of Drs. 
Paine, Hale, Ellingwood and others, con- 
cerning Stone root, Golden Seal root and 
Black Cherrybark which are to be found 
ia the little booklet above mentioned. 

Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
biliousness, sick and bilious headache 
dizziness, costiveness, or constipation of 
the bowels, loss of appetite, coa 
tongue, sour stomach, windy belchings, 
“heart-burn,” pain and distress after eat- 
ing, and kindred derangements of the 
liver, stomach and bowels. Put up in 
glass. vials, tightly corked, therefore 
always fresh and reliable. One little 
“Pellet” is a laxative, two are cathartic. 
They regulate, invigorate and cleanse the 
liver, stomach and bowels. 

A good medical book, written in plain 
English, and free from technical terms 


| is a valuable work for frequent consulta- 


in the little book mentioned below, these | 


agents can confidently be depended upon 
for the most positive, curative action in 
all atonic, or weak, states of the stomach, 


accompanied with distressing indigestion | 
or dyspepsia and kindred resultant affec- |! bound copy. 


| of mailing only for 


tion. Su‘) a work is Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. It’s a book 
of 1008 pages, profusely illustrated. It 
is given away now although formerly 
sold in cloth binding for €1.50. Send 2i 
cents, in one-cent stamps, to pay for cost 
yaper-covered copy, 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 


addressing Dr. 
1. ¥.; or 31 cents for an elegantly cloth- 


N.Y 








Write for plan 
which you can a 


_______ 
REDUCE YOUR 4 7 
GROCERY BILL, /3 incor cihost st 


COonNeUMERS’ MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Dept. 0 Newark, Wayne Oo., New York 


~ MACHINES AND FILMS. 
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Satai Free—it apialne Fullye 
MAGIC Holga WANTED ABD oR saut 
HARBACHA&CO.809FilbertSt. Phila. Pa. 








“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents ene from writing to 
an advestions, when one’s mind is notquite medeup. But 
evenif you only want to seage prices end ony yr on 
start etter by saying "1 sew your adv. in the . 

liable’ Ae Aes” and then the rest will almost write itself 
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. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Deot. Z, Weshington, D.C. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Let-Us Quote You a Price 
ona First-Class Fanning Mill 


Made by a Fanning Mill Factory that makes a specialty of high-grade mills. 


You should own a Fanning Mill. —take out all the chaff and withered 
It will save its'‘own cost in short kernels,—remove oats from wheat, 
order. By separating-the different One operation does the business. 
grades of grain, you get a fancy And the fanning makes every bushel 
price for the best. worth more money. 
Your seed grain will not be mixed. Say ‘‘good-bye’’ to weeds in your 
Grain, as it comes from the thresh- wheat field. 
ing machine isn’t fit to sow. Just to give you an idea,—here are 
fanning mill will clean it—and some of the grains and seeds the 
grade it,—get all the best together, Chatham will clean:— 

“ Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Timothy, Clover, Millet, Flax, Rice, Peas, 

{ Beans, Corn, Kaffir Corn, Potatoes, Broom Corn, Alfalfa, Grass Seed, 

' Cottom Seed, Alsike, Blue Grass, Red Top, Buckwheat, Gungarian, 

Orchard Grass, Rape, Rye Grass, etc., etc: 

Will you let us tell you about our complete line of Fanning Mills that 
have the gearing ‘all on the inside and a patent anti-clogging device that 
prevents choking? We sell direct from the factory and ship to you from 

our nearest distributing depot. Selling terms so liberal you don’t 
notice the outlay. Sold on 30 days free trial if you wish. 
are sold only fro o 
LK Chatham Mills fy cctsicrn comma criss houses. 
At the prices we quote they are the greatest 


Fanning Mill values in the country; and the name 
CHATHAM stands for 60 years of high quality. 


OVER 200,000 MILLS IN ACTUAL USE. 


Send for complete description and save more 
than the price of the mill in a single season. 


The Manson Campbell Co., Lia. 


Makers of Chatham Fanning Mills, Incubstors and Brood 
337 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


If you would know “‘How to Make Dollars out of 
Wind,” send for our little book of that title. It is 
FREE, and tells how a Chatham puts dollars in your 
pocket, Also a lot of valuable information about good seed 
and how to obtain it. Remember! this is FREE and postpaid 
if you write any. 


24 Shipping Wareh 





ted in Leading Cities Insuring Quick Delivery, 











JFINSTON 


For over 55 years the name KE t 
“Johnston” has stood for merit, arves er 
for quality, for the superiority ° 
of its products. Farmers everywhere have learned GC 
by experience that goods of the Johnston Manu- O: 
facture are honestly made. The Johnston Harves- 
ter Co., is making better farm machinery today than ever. 
The name never meant so much to farmers as it means right 
now.” We are Independent—Not in the Trust. What is to 
your interests as an independent buyer is to our interest as 
an independent manufacturer. The Trust can offer you no 
Avantage—can give you no greater value for your money, 
The effect of their policy is to limit your freedom of 
choice, to kill off competition and control trade. 
You know what it will mean if they do that. 
When you_need farm machinery remem- 
ber that The Johnston Harvester Co., is 
notin the Trust. We have no agreement 
verbal or otherwise, or stand in any posi- 
tion wren inany way tends to compromise 

ur independence. Before you einy, write 

or the Johnston catalog. It’s free. 

The Johnston Harvester Co. 
Batavia, N. Y. 





KEEP AHEAD OF THE WEEDS 


Poor Coes ae weather seems to be the best kind of weather for 

he user of Iron Age Implements has the advantage 
fn any kind of weather because he can get over his crop 
oftener, Cultivate it better and kill the most weeds with the 
least amount of labor. Two of the famous 


IRON ACE 


IMPLEMENTS 


eR A oh weed killers, erop makers and labor savers. The N: 

its attachments eres = a: to poqgmniish more aS 

work than men by ite to The No. 680 Riding 
Cultivato. ptabilit 
work conditions. Send for t! edaptabi iy 

Book which describes the full line of {ron Age Seed- 
heel F Cultivator: orse Hoes, Fertilizer Dis. 
anda sects: of Potato 80 Machinery con 
yers, iggers. Free on applic i 


BATEMAN FG. CO., 8 CO., Box 132, Grentoch, N. J. 





ON ROLLING LAND reer ticrow up or down. You 


want it to work equally well on the level. The 


- Syracuse Combination Plow 


hich other ved wall makers pattern after 
ualed, Stee|/moldboard, separate 
chilled or steel shares, right or left 


You Get This New 
HOW TONGUELESS Dive Herrow JAY IQ A) FY) 
on Thirty Days’ Trial . 


It’s this way— 

An éntirely new feature is embodied in 
the construction of this Harrow. 

‘The Forward Truck, withoutany Tongue, 
positively relieves_the horses of all Neck 

ight and Side Draft,.and allows them 
free, easy movement. They have just an 
even, steady pull. 

Why should a team, that is already hav- 
ing a hard time to work and travel on rough, 
uneven ground, be hampered and annoyed 
by the Threshing of a Tongue, and by the 
weight of a Harrow Frame? 

There is absolutely no reason for It. 

To give you a chance to examine this 
Harrow for yourself, and to prove to you 
that it is exactly as represented, and that it 
will produce the results claimed for it, we will 
send any size you select, on a 30 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test, all Freight Charges Prepaid. 

If you find the Harrow to be exactly as 
répresented, and to work as we claim it will, 
you pay for it: Cash or easy terms as you 


No Side Draft. 

—No Neck Weight 

+No crowding of team in short turns 

~Just even, steady iy. pull 

—Front Truck carries weight of Frame, 
and c controls movements of Harrow. 

all bearings take the end chrust 

—Double levers make handling easy. 

. All our output goes direct to the farmers 
on the 30 Days’ Approval Test Plan, with 
sees ~ pay if he | wish 

he Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow is 
protected by exclusive patents and manu. 
actured and sold only by us. Write today 
for booklet giving full description and prices 
that will please you. 
Say when you wanttouse the harrow, so 
we can take care of you 
right, 
Orders for Spring de- 
livery are already com- 4 Sizes 
ing from every State 


This Harrow is built on right principles ; 


fo 
prefer. If pers it back at ourexpense. in the U: All Purposes 


See at Mr. Weaver says: 
Dexter Mo., Oct. 26, 1905. 
American Harrow Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen: We are pleased to write you that the No. 
1418 Tongueless Disc has been received and thoroughly 
tested, and found not wanting anywhere. 

We have at lasts long felt want supplied—a Tongue- 
less Disc. We have concluded thatthe draft of this 
harrow is one-fourth less; three horses will draw this 
harrow with as much ease as four horses will any tongue 
disc made. We have often wondered why a tongueless 
disc was so long in getting made. We sre surely pleased, 

trust you will never make anything but Tongueless 
¥ respectfully, iy ¥. oa 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
1227 Hastnigs St.. nas Mich. 











SAVE HALF YOUR TIME| 


The most successful farmers and gardeners are doing it all over the world today by 
using the Pianet Jr. Line of farm and garden tools. And the gain is not alone in the sav- 
ing of time, for they do the work faster, easier and better than itcan possibly be done in any 
other way. For example, take our No. 8, Horse Hoe. It is a hoe and cultivatorcombined. Has 
high, stiff steel frame; interchangeable, non-clogging standards; adjustable handles, reversible hoes, 
ete. A convenient lever adjusts theside beams tofit wide or narrow rows, It is a perfect one horse culti- 
vator for corn, potatoes, co.ton—indeed all crops planted in rows. Then again there is our Planet Jr. 
Ne. 26. It is a Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow combined, Looks likea 
lot of things to combine in one tool but they are all there and all work perfectly. Sows all garden seeds 
iz continuous rows or drops in hills, 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart, at the same time marking the next row. 
JA Hoes and cultivates any desired depth, killing all weeds, opens furrows, throws up ridges, etc. 
Goes astride or between the rows throwing the earth to or from as desired. Can be ad- 
justed in a momentforany work onanycrop. Theseare but two out 
of 45 time and labor saving Pianet Jr. tools. Ournew catalogue 
shows Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Riding Cultiva- 
tors—one ard two row—Beet Cultivators, etc. This book will 
delight and instruct everyone interested in farming and , 
gardening. Besureand write forittoday. We - 
on eral mail it free on request. As 
( jp 


KIS S.L. Allen & Co., 
~<a Bos 1107E Philadeiphia, Pa, 


t 


“KBENAQU Ep? Combination “Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
Engine. Everything on one set of 
* Gomke: Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 

Gasolina 

Engines 











Write for Free Cata. Cc, ‘ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster ale ve 


EE Triat if 


AT HALF PRICE 


charged by others, on eur FREE TRIAL PLAN, on the most 
fiberal terms and payment conditions ever heard of FOR 
1906, we offer every style of buggy, carriage and other rics. 


’ AT OUR EVANSVILLE, IND., BUGGY 
FACTORY we are building higher grade buszies 


— you cam buy elsewhere, prices 
hat others charge; r= TRIAL and 
——< terms anach more liberal an oemeed 
se. Special shipping ph ~ BR to all 
to make freight charges very low. Enormous st 
on hand to ship the ony we receive your order, 50 
» Can get any pe AF aay atew a — you sen 
your order, ad es possessed by no other house. 


f ON A POSTAL ¢ CARD Shon 4 Sgt 


our Eee © Bug ep and = receive by 

return mae, ake our latest 1906 Special Buggy Catalogue, ano her 
ser fin vehicles, our latest catalo: 

mee gi offerings never before heard 

pronation liberal offers. 

LAN. You will 




















ee a was es = oF 
heard of and you will also receive 


HAL serait aK 
std dhs umabe Vey ain Set REBENT SHEE SIX HAND: 


| : ; : nothi his will 

THESE SIX CHAIRS ARE ABSOLUTELY F FREE. pier avin 
sae Otten you write to us. TT y 88) wigend 

EF, Ofere. and get ail Late ill =f you mad 70 SEARS, 0., P r) 





